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MRS JAMESON’S WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN 
CANADA.* 


Poritictans, and those who expect to peruse a 
history of the discontents and troubles in Canada, 
from the pen of an intelligent eye-witness, may 
be disappointed in this work ; but toevery other 
class of readers, five minutes will dispel the 
illusory notion conveyed by the title ; and they 
will find that, if not what they expected, they 
have stumbled upon a lively, graceful, and pictur- 
esque book of random sketches, interspersed 
with gems of feminine wisdom, coloured by 
womanly sensibility. The present work proves, as 
we think, that the authoress has gained a much 
more wide and commanding range of observation 
and reflection, than was indicated by any of her 
former elegant performances. Yet, happily, she 
is not didactic ; she does not preach, nor philo- 
sophize, nor tire, nor bore her readers with 
self-consequence, and solemn consciousness of 
some vast mission to humanity, committed to the 
special care of Mrs Jameson. One brief and 
pregnant paragraph, or a single incidental sen- 
tence, will open up a train of thought, on subjects 
influencing and tainting society to its core ; 
subjects upon which men who can think and feel, 
will not speak ; and from which nearly all women, 
shutting their eyes in disgust, turn away shud- 
dering and loathing ; hastily covering the foul 
and noisome eating cancer, which they would 
fain forget, as they have neither hope to effect its 
cure, nor courage to make the attempt. Whata 
dismal picture does this lady give of the condition 
of all women in civilized life, and of their sexual 
relations, whether legitimate or illegitimate ! 
The condition of her Indian squaws seems envi- 
oy inthecomparison. In one place, she says— 
‘I have not often in my life met with contented 
and cheerful-minded women; but I never met 
with 80 Many repining and discontented women as 
in Canada. I never met with one woman recently 
settled here, who considered herself happy in her 
new home and country. I heard of one, and, 
doubtless, there are others; but they are excep- 
tions to the general rule.” Mrs Jameson herself 


48, we fear, no exception. She does not pretend 
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it. She states her grievances frequently and 
piteously ; and really interests the sympathies 
of her readers, were it but by the frankness 
of her murmurings. ‘Though she dwells much 
on her personal sufferings, from the extreme 
rigour of the climate, and the social and physical 
discomforts of a new and ill-concocted society, 
she seldom adverts to personal history. Her 
husband, it is known, obtained an appointment 
in Upper Canada; and his accomplished lady, an 
Irishwoman by birth and by character, appears to 
have followed him, about the close of 1836. 
Dates are not given of any year; though the 
months are noted. She travelled alone, in the 
very heart of a severe winter, from New York to 
Toronto, suffering much from the cold, but more 
from the roads, during six days and three nights ; 
and, in the last days of December, was flung, half 
dead, into a steamer at Queenston, making a last 
trip to the capital, Toronto. 

How long I slept I knew not: they roused me sud- 
donly to tell me we were at Toronto ; and, not very well 
able to stand, I hurried on deck. The wharf was utterly 
deserted, the arrival of the steam-boat being accidental 
and unexpected ; and as I stepped out of the boat, I sank 
ankle-deep into mud and ice. The day was intensely 
cold and damp; the sky lowered sulkily, laden with 
snow, which was just beginning to fall. Half blinded 
by the sleet driven into my face and the tears which filled 
my eyes, | walked about a mile through a quarter of 
the town mean in appearance, not thickly inhabited, and 
to me, as yet, an unknown wilderness; and through 
dreary, miry ways, never much thronged, and now, by 
reason of the impending snow-storm, nearly solitary. 
I heard no voices, no quick footsteps of men or children ; 
I met no familiar face, no look of welcome, I was sad 


at heart asa Woman could be—and these were the im- 
pressions, the feelings, with which I entered the house 


which was to be called my home / 

These are chilling and melancholy first im- 
pressions ; and we see nothing save the influences 
of time which could materially soften them, The 
excessive cold alone must have been dreadful to 
a woman of delicate habits. She says, with vi- 
vacity which mocks her complaints— 

I could almost wish myself a dormouse, or a she-bear, 
to sleep away the rest of this cold, cold winter, and wake 


only with the first green leaves, the first warm breath of 
F 
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the summer wind. I shiver through the day and through 
the night; and, like poor Harry Gill, “ my teeth they 
chatter, chatter still ;"’ and then at intervals I am burned 
up with a dry hot fever: this is what my maid, a good 
little Oxfordshire girl, calls the hager, (the ague) more 
properly the lake fever, or cold fever, From the parti- 
cular situation of Toronto, the disorder is very prevalent 
being a stranger, and not yet acc/i- 


Bark is 


here in the spring: 


matce, it has attacked me thus unseasonably. 
the general and untailing remedy. 

The cold is at this time so intense that the ink freezes 
While I write, and my fingers stiffen round the pen; a 
glass of water by my bed-side, within a few teet of the 
hearth, (heaped with logs of oak and maple kept burning 
all night long,) is a solid mass of ice in the morning. 
God help the poor emigrants who are yet unprepared 
against the rigour of the season'—vyet this is nothing to 
the climate of the lower province, where, a3 we hear, the 
thermometer has been thirty degrees below zero. I lose 
all heart to write home. 

The Assembly was then sitting, discussing 
among lesser matters, one branch of that plague 
of the whole world in one form or another, the 
Church Question —the appropriation of the clergy 
reserves, for which, in Canada, Episcopalians and 
Presbyteriaus, Catholics and Methodists, are 
scrambling ; while the Liberal and rational party 
would leave the clergy to Voluntary support, 
us in the United States, and devote the entire 
produce of the appropriated lands to education. 
Though all the members of Assembly are not 
accompiished readers and spellers themselves, 
they wish, it would appear, to secure a good 
education to their children—certainly no proof 
of their ignorance, however slender may be their 
scholarship. 

A great part of this work is filled with re- 
miniscences of Germany, criticism, and specula- 
tion on German dramas, and other matters quite 
foreign to Canada, though perhaps bearing 
closely on the means of filling three volumes. 
These matters we lay aside, though they make 
pleasant literary readings. One of the first ex- 
cursions made by the authoress was to the Falls 
of Niagara, She wished that 
she had lett the cataract to imagination. She 

The 


country was a wide snowy waste—the parlour 
of her little shabby inn heated like an oven— 
and that New Amadis, “ Don Juan,” lying open 
on its face, for the winter entertainment of the 
inmates of * Oakville House Hotel.” 

In a few weeks, the stranger began to look 


and in January. 


was frozen, chilled in fancy, disappointed. 


more calmly around her. and to be more reason- 
A city forty years 
since a swamp, and which only took form after 
the last American war, could not be expected to 
the 
London : 


able in her expectations. 


possess accommodations and agrémens of 


though it is accused of possessing all 
the evils, with fewofthe advantages, of the home- 
system of town life. 

It is curious enough to see how quickly a new fashion, 
or anew folly, is imported from the old country, and 
with what difficulty and delay anew idea finds its way 
into the heads of the people, or a new book into their 
hands. Yet, in the midst of ail this, I cannot but see 
that good spirits and corrective principles are at work ; 
that progress is making: though the march of intellect 
be net here in double quick time, as in Europe, it does 
not absolutely stand stock-still. 

There reigus here a hateful factious spirit in political 








te 


matters, but for the present nv public or patriotic feeling t 


no recognition of general or generous principles of policy. | 
as yet I have met with none of these. Canada is a colony ; 


not acoun/ry ; it isnot yet identified with tae dearest a’ | 


fections and associations, remembrances and hopes of jy ea 
inhabitants: it is to them an adopted, not a real mother hes 


Their love, their pride, are not for poor Canada, but fy § 





high and happy England; but a few more generation 77 


must change all this. 

Canada will never be prosperous and peacefy 
until it be a country. The etiects of colonia 
government in a province seem as ruinous as th, 
management of middle-men on an absentee, 
estate. 
ascendancy party, who enjoy all the power ax 
patronage ; the Whigs as their rivals, and th 
Radicals but we shall give them at first-hand 
—‘ Another set are the Radicals, whem | 
nerally hear mentioned as ‘ those scoundrels,’ o; 
‘those rascals,’ or with some epithet expressive 
of the utmost contempt and disgust. They are 
those who wish to see this country erected into 
a republic, like the United States. A few amony 
them are men of talent and education ; but at 
present they are neither influential nor formi- | 
dable.” 
the opposite frontier, in enterprise, improvement, 
and prosperity, visible at a glance to every tra 
veller, is dwelt upon at some length by Mrs 
Jameson. But the cause ? That must not be in- 
vestigated. It cannot be because Canada is a 
distant colony ? The morale of the population 
seems as inferior as the cultivation of the soil, 
when compared with the United States. Drun- 
kenness is a more general vice in Canada than in 
the States, and, where indulged, is carried to far 


Mrs Jameson describes the Tories as t), 





The immense inferiority of the colony to §- 


greater excess. Toronto is the polished capital of I 


Upper Canada, and morals and manners would 
seem there equally low. 

With the interminable forests within half a mile of us 
—the haunt of the red man, the wolf, the bear—with an 
absolute want of the means of the most ordinary mental 
and moral developement, we have here couventionalism in 
its most oppressive and ridiculous forms. If I should 
say, that at present the people here want cultivation, want 
polish, and the means of acquiring either, ¢hat is natural 


| —is intelligible—and it were unreasonable to expect it 





could be otherwise ; but if I say they want honesty, you 
would understand me, they would not; they would 
imagine that I accused them of false weights and cheating 
at cards. So far they are certainly *‘ indifferent honest” 
after a fashion; but never did I hear so little truth, nor 
tind so little mutual benevolence. And why is it so ?— 
because in this place, as in other small provincial towns, 
they live under the principle of fear—they are all afraid 
of each other, afraid to be themselves ; and where there is 
much fear, there is little love, and less tryth. ° : 

Is there no one who will bring a tew grains of truth 
to Toronto ? 

We have noticed that insulated thoughts and 
passages on social morals, and the conditien and 
relations of woman, legitimate and illegitimate, 
form the gems of this work. In one place, whea 
speculating upon the doctrine of expediency, oF 
acquiescence in a small injustice to i..cam a2 
imagined general good, the authoress remarks:— 

We women have especial reason to exclaim acainst 
this principle. We are told openly by moralists 


politicians, that it is for the general good of society, nay, 
an absolute necessity, that one-fifth part of our sex should 
be condemned as the legitimate prey of the other, pie- 
dgou..d to die in reprobation, in the streets, in hospitals, 
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chat the virtue of the rest may be preserved, and the | 


ide and the passions of men both gratified. But I have 
4 bitter pleasure in thinking that this most base, most 
cruel conventional law is avenged upon those who made 


snd uphold it; that here the sacrifice of a certain number 


ol 
ral good, but a general curse—a very ulcer in the bosum 


of society. 

The subject is a hateful one—more hateful is it to hear 
t sometimes alluded to with sneering levity, and some- 
times waved aside With a fastidious or arrogant prudery. 
Unless we women take some courage to look upon the 
evil. and find some help, some remedy within ourselves, 
| know not where itis to come from, 

A common story of seduction follows; sucha 
t as may, in every year and month, find 
hundreds of parallels. The close of it is deeply 
tragic, An English officer, whose companion 
tuld Mrs Jameson the tale, seduced a girl from 
She passed from 


ert 
‘a 


her family in Lower Canada. 
one keeper to another, and, finally, the wretched 
creature came to London, where her original 
seducer, who had left the army, also was. 


one sex to the permitted license of the other is no gene- | 


While he was roaming about London, amusing him. | 


self as young men are wont to do after a long absence 
from the central mart of pleasure and dissipation, he be- 
took himself one evening, after a tavern dinner, to some 
house of infamous resort, and one of the wretched women 
of the establishment was sent to him as a companion, 
As she entered the room, S. started from the sofa to en- 
counter, in the impudent, degraded, haggard, tawdry thing 
before him, the poor child who had been his victim in 
Cauada. But long years of vice and misery had not yet 
utterly hardened her, They stood face to face for a few 
seconds, and looked in silence upon each other, (and who 
can tell what in those few seconds may have passed 
through the minds of each >) and then the miserable girl 
‘ell senseless on the floor. 

He raised her up, and, in the remorse and agony of the 
offered her all he had in the world ;—poor, 
poor compensation! He urged her return to Canada; 
—lie would pay all her expenses—place her beyond the 
1 of want——but it was all in vain. 

Atter the first burst of feeling was over, the wretched 
girl shook him from her with sullen scorn and despair, 
ind not only refused to return to the home she had dis- 
craced, but even to accept from him anything whatever 
—and thus she left him, He it was—/Aimself—who de- 
scribed the scene to F. 

* Poor fellow!” said F., in conclusion, *‘ he did not 
recover it for a long time—he felt it very much!” 

Poor fellow !—and yet he was to be pitied ; he did not 
make the system under which he was educated. 

* What became of Captain S, 7” I asked, 


moment, 


reat 


“Oh, he married well; he is now a very respectable | 


and excellent man—father of a family.” 
“ He has children, then ?” 
‘* Yess; several,” 
** Daughters *” 
& ‘ ‘ 5.” 
: No doubt,” thought I, * he will take care of them.” 
NU; 


“a sec'-Knowledge, self-reliance, self-respect, and in mutual 


‘wicked courses’’ of men, while we trample into irre- 
Veral,! P . 
‘Yeravce perdition the weak and erring of our own sex, 


fhe sum of Mrs Jameson's demands, as a 
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added, of the virtue of the nobler sex also—a pro- 
vision which leaves this unmitigated responsi- 
bility, not alone upon women like the well-pro- 
tected daughters of such persons as Captain 8. 
—triply fenced by education, custom, the expe- 
rience and vigilance ef their friends, and the 
usages of society—but upon the whole lower 
order of uninstructed and unprotected females, 
maid-servants, parish girls, and factory girls, 
upon creatures vain and ignorant, exposed to 
temptation in every form, and unguarded by 
opinion, if not rather deemed the natural prey 
of licentiousness. Mrs Jameson indeed laments 
that the legal liabilities should fall on the least 
guilty, and shews her courageous good feeling, 
by aftirming that it will be the duty of those 
women who take a generous and extended view 
of the whole question, to soften the horrors that 
will ensue, by individual acts of mercy, ‘ for the 
next few years,’ until all comes right, and the ele- 
vation of the one sex, we presume, shall regenerate 
both. Letit beso, and we shall rejoice. It is not 
a little singular that this discussion in Mrs Jame- 
son's book arisesfrom a bill then before the As- 
sembly, for the provision for natural children by 
their supposed fathers, and that it originated 
in that Legislative Council where Sir Francis 
Head was endeavouring to enact a law which 
he had shortly before openly condemned in the 
mother country, in his flippant writings, and as 
a poor-law commissioner. Having by this new 
and satisfactory English law provided for one of 
the many evils to which society is heir, and of 
which women are the especial victims, another 
almost equally appalling and universal mischief 
remains, which Mrs Jameson states strongly, 
without, however, openly suggesting a remedy. 
This is matrimonial infelicity. In travelling with 
the Bishop of Michigan, a young prelate of the 
United States, with a diocese of 800 miles in 
length, and 400 in breadth, and probably a very 
narrow revenue, the conversation took a turn 
which brought out facts that struck the authoress 
very much, 


In conversing with him and the missionaries on the 
spiritual and moral condition of his diocese, and these 
newly settled regions in general, I learned many things 
which interested me very much; and there was one 
thing discussed which especially surprised me, It was 
said that two-thirds of the misery which came under the 
immediate notice of a popular clergyman, and to which 
he was called to minister, arose from the infelicity of the 


conjugal relations; there was no question here of open 


there is no salvation for women but in ourselves: | 


ip and pity; no good is done by a smiling abuse of the | 


immorality and discord, but simply of infelicity and un- 
fitness. The same thing has been brought before me in 
every country, every society in which I have been a so- 


| journer and an observer; but I did not look to find it so 


‘first instalment” of the Rights of Women, is 


} . 
Mat “they shall be left, in all cases, 


bles eo 


“tor their own actions and their own debts,” 
‘4.ng also, we presume, first obtained power and 
‘Ndependence commensurate with that of their 
/Fesent masters and leyislaturs. She approves and 
“Wlogizes that provision of the Poor-Law <Aet 
“hich makes women the sole guardians of their 
“*0 honour and chastity, and, she inight have 


| sible. 


| 
j 


broadly placed before me here in America, where the 
state of morals, as regards the two sexes, is comparatively 
pure; where the marriages are early, where conditions 
are equal, where the means of subsistence are abundant, 
where the women are much petted and considered by the 
men—touo much #0. 

For a result then so universal, there must be a cause 
or causes as universal, not depending on any particular 
customs, manners, or religion, or political institutions. 
And what are these causes’ Many things do pazzle me 
in this strange world of ours—many things in which the 
new world and the old world are equally incompreben- 
I cannot understand why an evil everywhere ac. 
F 2 
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knowledged and felt is not remedied somewhere, or dis- 
cussed by some one, with a view to a remedy ; but no— 
it is like putting one’s hand into the fire, only to touch 
upon it; it is the universal bruise, the putrefying sore, 
on which you must not lay a finger, or your patient (that 
is, society) cries out and resists, and, like a sick baty, 
scratches and kicks its physician. 

Strange, and passing strange, that the relation between 
the two sexes, the passion of love in short, should not be 
taken into deeper consideration by our teachers and our 
legislators. People educate and legislate as if there was 
no such thing in the world ; but ask the priest, ask the 
physician, let them reveal the amount of moral and phy- 
sical results from this one cause. Must love be always 
discussed in blank verse, as if it were a thing to be played 
in tragedies or sung in songs—a subject for pretty 
poems and wicked novels, and had nothing to do with 
the prosaic current of our every-day existence, our moral 
welfare, and eternal salvation 2’ Must love be ever treat- 
ed with profaneness, as a mete i!lusion 2 or with coarse- 
ness, a8 a mere impulse? or with fear, asa mere disease ? 
or with shame, as a mere weakness * or with levity, as 
a mere accident ? Whereas, it is a great mystery anda 
great necessity, lying at the foundation of human exist- 
ence, morality, and happiness; mysterious, universal, in- 
evitable as death. Why then should love be treated less 
seriously than death? IJtisasseriousa thing. Love and 
death, the alpha and omega of human life, the author 
and finisher of existence, the two points on which God's 
universe turns; which He, our Father and Creator, has 
placed beyond our arbitration—besond the reach of that 
election and free will which He has left us in all other 
things! Death must come, and love must come—but 
the state in which they find us, whether blinded, asto- 
hished, and frightened, and ignorant, or, like reasonable 
creatures, guarded, prepared, and fit to manage our own 
feelings ?—this, I suppose, depends on ourselves ; and for 
want of such selfmanagement and self-knowledge, look 
at the evils that ensue !—hasty, improvident. unsuitable 
Marriages ; repining, diseased, or vicious celibacy; irre- 
trievable intamy ; cureless insanity. 

Mrs Jameson would seem to be a fatalist in 
love. A man can, it is very true, mect death 
but once ; but there may be, we cannot presume 
most 
men’s lives; and, we suspect, in some women’s 
too. 


to guess how many ‘ real true loves” in 


Could we be once quite assured as to the 
genuine symptoms of the one real love, of the 
grand passion, which is as sure to come as death 
itself, it would be more easy to legislate on 
this delicate subject. 

We doubt the true love of the foolish and ene 
thusiastie girl mentioned by Mrs Jameson—who 
some years ago made so rreat a sensation by 
bestowing her hand the tod 
Indian missionary, Peter Jones, and devoting 


and fortune on 


not been the 
one love which comes as certainly 


herself to love in a wigwam—has 
vy as death; 
for it has not, even with the fear of the Janch 
against her, enabled Mrs Jones to act her part as 
a squaw, although she became such of her own 
free choice. ** She has quitted her village, to 
returnto Europe.” Nor are we surprised. Mrs 
Jameson saw the station which Mrs Jones had 
abandoned, when on a visit to an interesting 
family of settlers, of whom the father had named 
his romantic residence Erindale, from fond re- 
collection of his native country. It is situated 
on the Credit River, Few Canadian seenes are 
80 rationally pleasing as this :— 

Mr M ° 
the distiiet, 





strate of 
being the principal farmer and 


eeinutineei - —— -_-—=— - 


is the clergyman and ma; 
beside 


—~-—- 


° Magrath. 


' land proprietor, His wife, sprung from a noble an 
historical race, blended much sweetness and frankhearted 
uess, With more of courtesy and manner than I expecte 
to find. My reception was most cordial, though th 
whole house was in unusual bustle, for it was the 4th of 
June, parade day, when the district militia were to 
turned out 3 and two of the young men of the tamily wer 
Luckling on swords and accoutrements, and furbishing 
up helmets, while the sister was officiating with a sister’ 
pride at this military toilette, tying on sashes and ar. 
ranging epaulettes ; and certainly, when they appeared 
—one in the pretty green costume of a ritieman, the othe 
all covered with embroidery as a captain of lancers—] 
thought I had seldom seen two finer-lovking men. After 
taking coffee and retreshments, we drove down to the 
| scene of action, 
| Ona rising ground above the river which ran gurgling 
and sparkling through the green ravine beneath, the 
motley troops, about three or four hundred men, Were 
marshalled—no, not marshalled, but scattered in a far 
more picturesque fashion hither and thither: a few log. 
houses and a saw-emill on the tiver-bank, aud a litte 
wooden church crowning the opposite height, formed the 
chief features of the scene, ¢ ° ° ° , 
Some had firelocks; some had old swords, suspended 
in belts, or stuck in their waistbands; but the greater 
number shouldered sticks or umbrellas. 
told us that on a former parade day she had heard the 
word of command given thus—** Gentlemen with the 
umbrellas, take ground to the right! Gentlemen with the 
walking-sticks, take ground to the left!’ Now they 
van after each other, elbowed and kicked each other, 
straddled, stooped, chattered ; and if the command. 
| ing officer turned his back for a@ moment, very coolly 
sat dewn on the bank to rest. Not to laugh was 
impossible, and defied all power of face. Charles M. 
made himself hoarse with shouting out orders which no 
one obeyed, except, perhaps, two or three men in the front; 
and James, with his horsemen, flourished their lances, 
and galloped, and capered, and curveted to admiration. 
James is the popular storekeeper and postmaster of the 
Village, and when, after the show, we went into his ware. 
house to rest, I was not a little amused to see our captain 
of lancers come in, and, taking off his plumed helmet, 
| jump over the counter to serve one Customer to a © penny. 
worth of tobacco,” and another to a “ yard of check.” 
Willy, the younger brother, a fine young man, who had 
been our cavalier on the field, assisted; and, half in jest, 
halt in earnest, I gravely presented myself as the purchaser 
Of something or other, which Wally served out with a 
launching gaiety and unembarrassed simplicity quite de 
liphttul, We returned to sit down to a plain, plenteous, 
and excellent dinner ; every thing on the tabie, the wine 
excepted, was the préduce of their own farm. Our wine, 
Water, and butter were iced, and everything was the best 
of its kind, ‘ ° ° . . ° . ’ 
The next morning I looked out from my window upon 
a scene of wild yet tranquil loveliness. The house is 
built on the edge of a steep bank, (what in Scotland they 
term a scaur,) perhaps a hundred feet high, and descend. 
ing precipitously to the rapidriver. The banks on either 
side were clothed with overhanging woods of the sumach, 
maple, tamarask, birch, in all the rich yet delicate array 
of the fresh opening year. Beyond, as usual, lay the 
dark pine-forest; and neav to the house there were seve- 
ral groups of lofty pines, the original giant-brood of the 
soil; beyond these again lay the “clearing,” The sky 
was without a cloud, and the heat intense, I found 
breakfast laid in the verandah: excellent tea and coffee, 
rich cream, delicious hot cakes, new-laid eggs—a banquet 
fora king! The young men and their labourers had 
heen out since sunrise, and the younger ladies of the 
house were busied in domestic affairs; the rest of us sat 
lounging all the morning in the verandah; and in the 
intervals of sketching and reading, my kind host and 
hostess gave me an account of their emigration to this 
country ten years ayo, 
Mr M. was a Protestant clergyman of good family, 
and had held a considerable living in Ireland; but such 
was the disturbed state of the country in which he re- 
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MRS JAMESON’S CANADA. 


at he was not only unable to collect his tithes, 
but for several years neither his own life nor that of any 
of his family Was safe. They never went out unarmed, 
nd never went to rest at night without having barri- 
cadoed their house likea fortress. The health of his wife 
began to fail under this anxiety, and, at length, after a 
severe struggle with old feelings and old habits, he came 
to the determination to convert his Irish property into 
ready money, and emigrate to Canada, with tour fine 
sons from seven to seventeen years old, and one little 
daughter, Thus you see that Canada has become an 
asvium, not only for those who cannot pay tithes, but for 
these who cannot get them, 
Soon after his arrival, he purchased eight hundred 
acres of land along the banks of the Credit, With the 
tance of his sons and a few labourers, he soon cleared 
a spice of ground fora house, in a situation of great 
natural beauty, but then a perfect wilderness; and with 
no other aid designed and built it in very pretty taste. 
Being thus secure of lodging and shelter, they proceeded 
in their toilsome work—tvilsome, most laborious, he 
allowed it to be, but not unrewaided ; and they have 
now one hundred and fifty acres of land cleared and in 
cultivation; a noble barn, entirely constructed by his 
sons, measuring sixty feet long by forty in width; a car- 
penter’s shop, a turning-lathe, in the use of which the old 
gentleman and one of his sons are very ingenious and 
effective, a forge, extensive outhouses, a farmyard well 
stocked, and a house comfortably furnished, much of the 
ornamental furniture being contrived, carved, turned, by 
the futher and his sons. These young men, who had re- 
ceived in Ireland the rudiments of a classical education, 
had all a mechanical genius, and here, with all their 
energies awakened, and all their physical and mental 
powers in full occupation, they are a striking example of 
what may be done by activity and perseverance 5 they are 
their own architects, masons, smiths, carpenters, farmers, 
gardeners; they are, moreover, bold and keen hunters, 
quick in resource, intelligent, cheerful, united by strong 
affection, and doting on their gentle sister, who his 
grown up among these four tall, manly brothers, like a 
beautiful azalia under the towering and sheltering pines. 
Then I should add, that one of the young men hnows 
something of surgery, can bleed or set a broken lim) in 
case of necessity ; while another knows as much of law 
as enables him to draw up an agreement, and seitle the 
quarrels, and arrange the little difficulties of their poorer 
neizhbours, without having recourse to the ** attorney.”’ 
The whole family appear to have a lively feeling for 
natural beauty, and a taste for natural history; they 
know the habits and the haunts of the wild animals 
which people their forest domain; they have mace co!- 
lections of minerals and insects, and have “ traced each 
herb and flower that sips the silvery dew.” Not only the 
Sout servant girl, (whom 7] met running about with a 
sucking-pig in her arms, looking for its mother.) and the 
little black boy Alick, but the animals in the farmyard, 
the old favourite mare, the fowls which come tro ping 
round the benignant old gentleman, or are the peeu ial 
pets of the ladies of the family,—the very dogs and cats 
appear to me, each and all, the most enviable of their 
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Mr M. told me that for the first seven or eight years 
z ey had all lived and worked together on his farm; but 
latterly he had reflected that though the proceeds of the 
farm afforded a subsistence, it did not furnish the means 
of independence for his sons, s0 as to enable them to 
marty and settle in the world, He has therefore esta- 
blished two of his sons as storekeepers, the one in Spring- 
field, the other at Streetsville, both within a short dis- 
tance of hie own residence ; and they have already, by 
their intelliges ce, activity, and popular manners, suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes. 

' his sensible resolution galled the pride of 
the well-born Irish gentleman, and some linger- 
ing of “the old Adam,” made him attempt ex- 
cuses for the degradation of his boys selling out 
croceries in a Canadian village. His sensible 
, ‘ . . . ° 
ountry-woman sympathized, not with his national 
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prejudices, but with his good sense, in providing 
for the future independence of his sons, 

Happily for the reading world and herself, 
Mrs Jameson formed the design of going farther 
west than ever white woman did before who has 
the same power of telling thetale of heradventures. 
She has performed another feat, which beats all 
former fair travellers: she passed over the falls 
of St. Mary in an Indian canoe, and has been 
adopted into the Chippewa tribe in consequence 
of her heroism. Dr Johnson has somewhere said 
that travelling in France or Italy was nothing, as 
these countries were but a worse sort of England; 
but that in the Hebrides, he had got many new 
ideas of life. among the 
Indians. Qn this tour she was quite alone. In 
reaching the steamer, Michigan, she visited Buf- 
falo, in which she found several good booksellers’ 
shops, filled with cheap editions of English pub- 
lications, ** generally ot atrashy kind.” Like most 
professional authors, she is a warm friend to the 
authors’ monopoly ; and would settle the matter 
at once, by a sweeping international act. 

In travelling from the Falls of Niagara to 
Hamilton by the stage-coach, she had the mis- 
fortune to have, for a companion, a young and 
uncommonly handsome man, ‘“ beastly drunk.” 
The adventure was not pleasant, though, we fear, 
that the same thing might have happened in 
“the old country,” once or oftener in the course 
of the life of those who travel by the stage-coach, 
Many pleasing little snatches of manners and 
sketches of scenery occur as the route is pursued 
to the far-famed Talbot Settlement, the adven- 
turous lady having resolved to beard the old lion, 
Colonel Talbot, in his den. At one place, an 
Irish farmer, dining at the inn where she halted, 
offered her a glass, from his travelling store 
of genuine potheen, which ‘* had never seen 
God’s beautiful world nor the blessed day, since 
it was bottled in ould Ireland.” ‘The traveller 
passed through the Ovford of the new world; 
a little villawe, with the usual saw-mill, grocery- 


So has Mrs Jameson 


store, and tavern, and a dozen Shanties, con- 
greyated on the banks of the stream. Of Lon- 
don, the site of which was once fixed upon 


for the capital of the province, the first house 
was built in 1827. Its central position in 
the midst of the three lakes, Erie, Ontario, and 
Lake Huron, presents many advantages. The 
‘Lhames, on which it stands, is navigable for boats 
and barges, and London already contains 1300 in- 
habitants. It boasts a jail and court-house, 
five churches, three schools, and seren taverns, 
The population is chiefly artisans ; and the tra- 
veller fears that there is ayood deal of drunken- 
ness and profligacy. Besides the supply of spirits 
in the taverns, the grocery stores elude the law 
against selling whisky. Mrs Jameson saw a 
district magistrate carried off the pavement dead 
drunk. Here women of the better class bit. 
terly lament the want of respectable society ; 
and those in the interior are condemned to entire 
sulitude, and generally spend their lives in dis- 
content, from, as it appears to us, sheer idle- 


ness. Mrs Jameson says truly, that “a woman 
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who cannot perform for herself and others all | became aware that there waa such a place as the Talbg 
Settlement, where roads were cut and farms in progres, 
and hereupon they rejoiced, for it held out to them ju, 
what they had long felt the want of—a well-settle 
opened, and cultivated country, wherein to obtain estat, 


household offices, has no business here,’ in 
the bush ; and, in effect, that a healthy, reason- 
able woman, who brings cheerful good-will to 
the discharge of her duties, may be as happy in 
Canada as anywhere in the world. 

After remaining a short time at London, the 
tourist pushed on to Talbot country, which 
stretches along the shores of Lake Erie. 


Towards the end of the last century, Colonel | 


Talbot, then a very young man, was aid-de-camp 
to Governor Simcoe, whom he accompanied on 
surveying expeditions of a country which then 
contained not one white inhabitant, except along 
the borders, and on the shores opposite Detroit. 
The Six Nations were then settled on the Grand 
River, with a few wandering tribes of Hurons 
and Chippewas. Here Colonel Talbot resolved 
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for themselves, their children, born and unborn, and they 
whole kith, kin, and allies, When this idea, so creditaby 
to the paternal feelings of these worthy gentlemen, wa 
intimated to the Colonel, he could not be brought to my 


_ the fitness of things in an arrangement which would con, 


to form a colony ; and he accordingly obtained a | 
grant of 100,000 acres on the shores of Lake | 


Erie, on condition of planting a settler on every 
200 acres. He subsequently was appointed sole 
commissioner in colonizing a large tract of coun- 
try. He has effected wonders in colonizing; but 
his life has been no child’s play. He has him- 
self put his shoulder to the wheel; and he has 
also demonstrated what may be done by energy, 
unremitting perseverance, and wholesome disci- 
pline. Letuscite Mrs Jameson’s report of the “ec- 
centric” Colonel Talbot, a high-born Irish gen- 
tleman—who, more flattering still, “« must have 
been very handsome when young,” and 
remarkable for his resemblance to the royal 
family, and, in particular, to the late King Wil- 
liam. Well, it is a matter of taste this same per- 
sonal beauty, and we defer to the lady; who, by 


who is 





the way, in another well-turned compliment, ap- | 
propriates to Dick Talbot, (Duke of Tyrconnel,) | 


a repartee on the subject of royal resemblances 
which is usually attributed to the Earl of Stair. 

Of the life he led for the first sixteen years, and the 
difficulties and obstacles he encountered, he drew, in his 
discourse with me, a strong, I might say a ferridle pic 
ture : and observed that it was not a life of wild wander. 
ing freedom—the life of an Indian hunter, which Dr 
Dunlop says, is so fascinating, that ** no man who has 
followed it for any length of time, ever voluntarily re- 
turns to civilised society !*’ Colonel Talbot's life has 
been one of persevering, heroic self-devotion to the com- 
pletion of a magnificent plan, laid down in the first in- 
stance, and followed up with unflinching tenacity of 
purpose. For sixteen years he saw scarce a human being, 
except the few boors and blacks employed in clearing aud 
logging his land: he himself assumed the blanket-coat 
and axe, slept upon the bare earth, cooked three meals a- 
day for twenty woodsmen, cleaned his own boots, washed 
his own linen, milked his cows, churned the butter, and 
made and baked the bread. In this latter branch of 
household economy he became very expert, and still piques 
himself on it. 

To all these heterogeneous functions of sowing and 
reaping, felling and planting, frying, boiling, washing, 


wringing, brewing, and baking, he added another, even | 


more extraordinary ;—for many years he solemnised all 
the marriages in his district! ‘ . ; ° 

His continual quarrels with the successive governors, 
who were jealous of the independent power he exercised 
in his own territory, are humorously alluded to by Dr 
Dunlop. 

‘“* After fifteen years of unremitting labour and priva- 


' 


; 
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| 


| 


| 


fer on the next generation, or the next again, the fruiy 
of the labour of the present ; and accordingly, though hy 
answer to the proposal was not couched in terms quite ® 
diplomatic as might have been wished, it was brief 
soldier-like, and not easily capabie of misconstruction ; jx 
was in these words—‘ I'll be d—d if you get one foot o 
land here ;* and thereupon the parties joined issue.” 

Colonel Talbot has fought a tough battle, but 
he has conquered. His homestead or chateay 
is picturesque, and, in one sense, patriarchal, 
Colonel Talbot is a generous despot, but still « 
despot. He likes no gentlemen settlers, nor wil! 
he permit any settlements within a certain dis. 
tance of himself. As his power is absolute, he 
compels conformity with his regulations. 

The land under his superintendence is divided 


into lots of 200 acres, 150 sold at three dollars per — 


acre, and 50 given gratis. Each settler must 
clearand sow ten acres, builda log-house, and form 
one chain of road in front of his house in three 


| years, on pain of forfeiture. ‘ He never associates 


with the people except on one grand occasion, the 
anniversary of the foundation of his settlement. 
This is celebrated at St Thomas by a festive 
meeting of the most respectable settlers, ard the 
Colonel himself opens the ball with one of the 
ladies, generally shewing his taste by selecting 
the youngest and prettiest.” So many stories are 
circulated about the woman-hating, or woman- 
shunning Colonel, who, for many years, had per- 
mitted no female near his dwelling, that poor 
Mrs Jameson, who was not sure of her welcome, 
began to lose heart altogether, as, after a weary 
day's jolting in a eart—which sort of vehicle was 
often the only conveyance she could obtain— 
darkness and the dwelling of the man of the 
woods came together. Fortunately, a person was 
met near the house, who informed her that 


the Colonel expected a lady ‘“ who had comed 


over the sea to visit him.” She was at once 
relieved. Lights were gleaming in the distant 
windows, and, as her carriage drew up, the gallant 
and much belied Colonel sallied out to receive 
her. She says—* My welcome was not only 
cordial, but courtly. The Colonel, taking me 
under his arm, and ordering the boy and his 
horses to be well taken care of, handed me into the 
hall or vestibule, where sacks of wheat and piles 
of sheep-skins lay heaped in primitive fashion; 
thence into a room, the walls of which were 
formed of naked logs.’ Her conversations with 
this eccentric recluse, if not important, are en- 
tertaining. Most she marvelled at his stoical 
indifference to those mighty events which had 
shaken Europe, and the whole world, since he 
had betaken himself to the wilderness. Though 
vowed, like St Kevin or St Oran, we presume, 
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tion,”’ says the Doctor, “it became so notorious in the | against the womankind, they have been too many 


province, that even the executive goverument at Toronto | forhim. His favourite servant, after enduring 
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.elibacy for twenty-five years, married at last; 
' bad a . 4 . . 
and there is now his wife, and a little child also, 


running about at its pleasure. 

The Colonel has made different trips to Eng- 
land during his long period of sequestration, to 
hombard the Colonial Office ; and has generally 


carried his points. 

Mrs Jameson departed as she came, in a cart. 
Her postilion, with a nate Kerry brogue, had 
not one Irish feature in his face ; and it was found 
that his grandfatherhad beena Frenchman. What 
an endless variety of cross-breeds are and will 
be in America! The driver and owner of the 
eart, had a farm of a hundred and sixty acres, 
and has cleared one hundred of it ; for which, 
together with a log-house and barn, he had paid 
about It was a grazing farm, which is 
rare in those parts, and his wife sold a good deal 
of butter and cheese at Port Stanley, one of 
Colonel Talbot’s towns, We have this passing 
glimpse of the condition of Scottish Highland 
emigrants— 

The road continued very tolerable during the greater 
part of this day, running due west, at a distance of about 
six or ten miles from the shore of Lake Erie. On either 
side I met a constant succession of farms partially 
cleared, and in cultivation ; but no village, town, or ham. 
let. One part of the country through which I passed to. | 
day is settled chiefly by Highlanders, who bring hither | 
all their clannish attachments, and their thrifty, dirty 
habits—add alsotheir pride and theirhonesty. Westopped 
about noon at one of these Highland settlements, to | 
rest the horses and procure refreshments, The house was | 
called Campbell's Inn, and consisted of a log-hut and a 
cattleeshed. A long pole, stuck into the decayed stump | 
ofa tree in front of the hut, served fora sign. The family | 
spoke nothing but Gaelic; a brood of children, ragged, | 
dirty, and without shoes or stockings, (which latter 1 | 
found Langing against the wall of the best room, as if for | 
a show.) were running about—and all stared upon me 
with a sort of half-scared, uncouth curiosity, which was 
With some difficulty ] made my wants 
understood, and procured some milk aud Indian corn 
This family, notwithstanding their wretched 
appearance, might be considered prosperous. ‘They have 
a property of two hundred acres of excellent land, of 
Wich sixty acres are cleared, and in cultivation ; five 
‘ows, and forty sheep. They have been settled here six- 
teen years,—-had come out destitute, and obtained their 
land gratis. For them, what a change from abject po- | 
verty and want, to independence and plenty ! But the | 
advantages are all outward; if there be any inward 
Change, it is apparently retrogradation, not advancement, 

The cart driver had thirty cows and eighty 
Che wolves commit depredations on the 
} ’ ° . 
hocks during winter; they appear almost the same 
animal as the Australian dog, and hunt in packs. 
Hears are hunted; and deer are still so plen- 
tiftulin Upper Canada, that venison is common 
food in cottages and farm houses, and sells 

— Poe . ° ° 
cheaply in the towns. Some of the inhabitants 
of the forest are even in a worse condition than 
those dirty inmates of Campbell’s Inn, who yet 
probably call cousins with Maccallain More. After 
having read the following passage, we begin to 
understand the advantages, soapt to be forgotten, 
of manufacturing towns :— 


Here, where a small population is seattered over a wide 
extent of fruitful country, where there is not a village 
or a hamlet for twenty, or thirty, or forty miles together 
—Wwhere there are no manufactories_where there is 
almost entire equality of condition—-where the means of 
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| subsistence are abundant-——where there is no landed aris- 
tocracy—no poor laws, nor poor rates, to grind the souls 
' and the substance of the people between them, tll nothing 
' remains but chaff,—to what shall we attribute the gross 
vices, the profligacy, the stupidity, and basely vulgar 


} 
i 


} 


| advancing. 
| ship, who six years ago drew only ten dollars a 


habits of a great part of the people, who know not even 
how to enjoy or to turn to profit the inestimable advan- 
tages around them ?—And, alas for them ! there seems to 
be no one as yet, to take an interest about them, or at 
least infuse a new spirit into the next’generation. In one 
log-hut in the very heart of the wilderness, where I might 
well have expected primitive manners and simplicity, I 
found vulgar finery, vanity, affectation, under the most 
absurd and disgusting forms, combined with a want of 
the commonest physical comforts of life, and the total 
absence of even elementary knowledge. In another I 
have seen drunkenness, profligacy, stolid indifference to 
all religion ; and in another, the most senseless fanaticism, 
There are people, 1 know, who think—who fear, that 
the advancement of knowledge and civilisation must be 
the increase of vice and insubordination ; who deem that 


| a scattered agricultural population, where there is a suffi- 
| ciency of daily food for the body ; where no schoolmaster 
| interferes to infuse ambition and discontent into the ab- 


ject, self-satisfied mind; where the labourer reads not, 
writes not, thinks not—only loves, hates, prays, and toils 
—that such a state must bea sortof Arcadia, Let them 
come here!—there is no march of intellect here !—there 
is no “ Schoolmaster abroad” here! And what are the 
consequences * Not the most agreeable to contemplate, 
believe me, 

] passed in these journeys some school. houses built by 
the wayside: of these several were shut up for want of 
schoolmasters ; and who that could earn a subsistence in 
any other way, would be a schoolmaster in the wilds of 
Upper Canada ? Ill fed, ill clothed, ill paid, or not paid 
at all—boarded at the houses of the different farmers in 
turn, I found indeed some few men, poor creatures! 
always either Scotch or Americans, and totally unfit for 
the office they had undertaken. 

She calls for missionaries of education and re- 
ligion ; and for social amusements, and innocent 
excitement, in place of whisky and camp meet- 
With all its drawbacks, the country is 
The post-mistress of Howard town- 


ings. 


quarter, now draws above forty ; and yet postage 
is so high that poor emigrants are often unable 
to redeem their letters. 

Mrs Jameson spent some time in conversing 
with the Moravian Missionary, settled among 
the tribe of Delewares, located near Chatham on 
the river Thames. The tribe had about 100,000 


| . . . . 
| acres of the richest soil in the province ceded to 


them, of which the Lieutenant.Governor las 


| lately purchased 25,000, for the very reasonable 
| d , ¢ 


quit-rent of £150 a-year forever. Thetribe were 
not unanimous in this bargain. One hundred and 
fifty Delewares were in the minority. The /or- 
ever is likely to be of short duration, as the 


 Delewares are expected to move on before the 


inroads of civilization, and some have already 
gone off far west. Low does the Government 
permit such acts in its functionaries ? Those De- 
lewares who objected to the sale (as it is called) 
of their hunting gounds, are also about to 
move westward, accompanied by some of their 
missionaries. It is painful as hopeless to con- 
template the condition and prospects of the In- 
dian tribes throughout Canada ; and humiliating, 
indeed, to think that their moral degradation is 
principally owing to their intercourse with the 
Whites, as their total extinction will be at last. 
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With shame and pain may we all read this sen- 
tence :—“ Wherever the Christian comes, he 
brings the Bible in one hand, disease, corrup- 
tion, and the accursed fire-water, in the other; 
or, flinging down the book of peace, he boldly 
and openly proclaims that might gives right, 
and substitutes the sabre and the rifle for the 
slower desolation of starvation and whisky.” 

We cannot be satisfied with the grounds upon 
which Mrs Jameson grounds her fanciful opinion 
of the Indians being an untameable race. The 
same thing has been said of the painted Bri- 
tons, more recently of the wild Irish and the 
wilder Highlanders ; but all were found perfectly 
tameable where there were time, motive, and 
fair play. These requisites will never be found 
for Indians in Canada. One of her own notes is 
the best refutation of her opinion which can be 
given :— 

When General Wayne (1794) destroyed the settlements 
of the Wyandots and Miamis along the Miami river, and 
on the south shores of Lake Erie, he wrote thus in his offi- 
cial despatch :—“ The very extensive and cultivated fiel/s 
and gardens shew the work of many hands. The mar- 
gins of those beautiful rivers, the Miami of the lake and 
Au Glaize, appear like one continued village for a num- 
ber of mites, both above and below this place. Nor have 
I ever beheld such immense fields of corn in any part of 
America, from Canada to Florida.” And all this fair 
scene was devastated and laid waste! and we complain 
that the Indians make no advance in civilisation ! 

Mrs Jameson proceeded to Detroit in one of 
the small lake steamers. She was accompanied 
by the Moravian missionaries and their families, 
who were about to emigrate with the Delewares 
beyond the Missouri. They are descended of 
the early German Moravians, but appear to be 
natives of the country. They were not prepos- 
sessing companions. In the steerage were some 
Scotch and Irish emigrants of the lowest grade, 
and a patriarchial family of Vermonters on their 
way to the Illinois, and already eleven weeks on 
the route. They had two covered waggons, a 
yoke of oxen, and a pair of horses. The pa- 
triarch from Vermont led out into the wilderness 
fifteen children, by three wives. ‘The group is 
cleverly painted, All attempts at conversa- 
tion with them were unsuccessful. The father 
was rude, the children shy, and the third wife 
sickly and melancholy. The following sketch is 
in a happier tone—and why force those gay 
Hahitans to become sulky Vermonters ?>— 

The banks of the Thames are studded with a succession 
of farms, cultivated by the descendants of the early French 
settlers—precisely the same class of people as the //a/atans 
in Lower Canada, They go on exactly as their ancestors 
did a century ago, raising on their rich fertile lands just 
sufficient for a subsistence, wholly uneducated, speaking 
only a French patois, without an idea of advance or im- 
provement of any kind; submissive to their priests, gay, 
contented, courteous, and apparently retaining their an- 
cestral tastes for dancing, singing, and flowers. 

In the midst of half-dilapidated, old-fashioned farm- 
houses, you could always distingusih the priest's dwell- 
ing, With a flower-garden in front, and the little chapel 
or church, surmounted by a cross —both being generally 
neat, clean, fresh-painted, and forming a strange contrast 
with the neglect and slovenliness around. . . 
~ We stopped half way down the river to take in wood, 
Opposite to the landing-place stood an extensive farm- 
house, in better condition than any I had yet seen ;: and 
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under the boughs of an enormous tree, which threw » 
ample and grateful shade around, our boat was moorg 
Two Indian boys, about seven or eight years old, we, 
shooting with bow and arrows at a mark stuck ty ae 
against the huge trunk of the tree. They wore corte 
shirts, with acrimson belt round the waist ornaments 


with beads, such as is commonly worn by the Canadiy 
Indians; one had a gay handkerchief knotted round), ~ 


head, from beneath which his long black hair hung jy” 
matted elf locks on his shoulders. The elegant form | 
free movements, and haughty indifference of these India. | 
boys were contrasted with the figures of some little dirty _ 
ragged Canadians, who stood staring upon us with thei 

hands in their pockets, or importunately begging fo, 
cents. An Indian hunter and his wife, the father ang 
mother of the boys, were standing by, and at the feet o 
the man a dead deer lay on the grass. The steward o 
the boat was bargaining with the squaw for some venj, 
son, while the hunter stood leaning on his rifle, haughty 
and silent, At the window of the farmhouse sat a wel. 
dressed female, engaged in needlework. After looking 
up at me once or twice as I stood upon the deck gazing 
on this picture—just such a one as Edwin Landser 


would have delighted to paint—the lady invited me int a 


her house ; an invitation | most gladly accepted. Every. 
thing within it and around it spoke riches and substantia) _ 


plenty ; she shewed me her garden, abounding in rose, | 


and an extensive orchard, in which stood two Indian 


wigwams. She told me that every year families of 


Chippewa hunters c¢ame down from the shore of Lake 
Huron, and encamped in her orchard, and those of her 
neighbours, without askingpermission. They were per. 
fectly inoffensive, and had never been known to meddle 
with her poultry, or injure her trees. ‘ They are,” said 
she, “an honest, excellent people; but I must shut the 


gates of my orchard on then to-night—for this bargain 


with your steward will not conclude without whisk y, an¢ 
I shall have them all ivres mort before to-morrow mors. 
ing. I passed half-an-hourin pleasant conversation with 
this lady, who had been born, educated, and married in 
the very house in which she now resided. She spoke 
English well and fluently, but with a foreign accent, and 
her deportment was frank and easy, with that sort of 
graceful courtesy which seems inherent in the French 
manner, or used to be so. On parting, she presented me 
with a large bouget of roses, which has proved a great 
delight, and served all the purposes of a fan, Nor 
should I forget that in her garden I saw the only bum. 
ming birds | have yet seen in Canada: there were two 
lovely little gem-like creatures disporting among the 
blossoms of the scarlet-bean. They have been this year 
less numerous than usual, owing to the lateness and 
severity of the spring, The day has been most intoler- 
ably hot; even on the lake there was not a breath of air. 
But as the sun went down in his glory, the breeze 
freshened, and the spires and towers of the city of Detroit 
were seen against the western sky. The schooners at 
anchor, or dropping into the river—the little canoes flit- 
ting across from side to side—the lofty buildings—the 
enormeus steamers—the noisy port, and busy streets, all 
bathed in the light of a sunset euch as I had never seen, 
not even inItaly—almost turned me giddy withexcitenent 

In rambling about Detroit, the traveller saw 
more of the Habitans. One day she was sitting 
under a tree, speculating upon the causes of the 
evident superiority visible in all things on the 
American side of the river— 

When an old French Canadian stopped near me te 
arrange something about his cart. We entered forthwith 
into convereation ; and, though I had some difficulty m 
making out his patois, he understood my French, and we 
got on very well, If you would see the two extreme 
of manner brought into near comparison, you should 
turn from a Yankee storekeeper to a French Canadian; 
lt was quite curious to find in this remote region such & 
perfect specimen of an old-fashioned Norman peasant— 
all bows, courtesy, and good-humour. He was carrying 
a cart-load of cherries to Sandwich ; and when I 
for a ride, the little old mau bowed and smiled, and 
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h avoluble speech, in which the words cn- | site side of the heavens hung the moon, waxing paler and 


fort : 
reer + honneur f and madame! were all [could under- | paler, and melting away, as it seemed, before the splen. 
poe these were enough. 1 mounted the cart, | dour of the rising day. Immediately in front rose the 


: but . 
a coll in an old chair surrounded with baskets | abrupt and picturesque heights of the island, robed in 
een } 


ped with ripe.cherries. After permission asked, and | richest foliage, and cio wned by the lines of the little for. 
” ted with a pleasant smile and a hundredth removal of | tress, snow-white, and gleaming in the morning light, 
e eanant hat, I failed not to profit by my situation, and _ At the base of these cliffs, all along the shore, ‘immedi. 
pie my hand pretty frequently into these tempting | ately on the edie of the lake, which, transparent and wun- 
“a kets. Whenthe French penetrated into these regions | ruffed, reflected every form as in a mirror, an encamp- 
“ an ago, they brought with them, not only their | ment of Indian wigwams extended far as my eye could 
= 1 artes? but some of their finest national fruits | reach on either side. Even while I looked, the inmates 
on prwonci 4 apples, pears, of the best quality—ex- | were beginning to bestir themselves, and dusky figures 
aa mene too, I am told—and all these are now | were seen emerging into sight from their picturesque 
erewn in such abundance as to be almost valueless. For | dormitories, and stood gezing on us he folded a or 
bis cart-load of cherries my old man expected a sum not were busied about their canoes, of which some hundreds 


exceeding two shillings. 





lay along the beach. 
; . : , ‘There was not a breath of air; and while heaven and 
The traveller was charmed with Detroit, which | eatth were slowlan with Makt, and colour, end lit, an 
is, comparatively, an ancient and venerable city, | elysian stillness, a delicous balmy serenity, wrapt and in- 
that has suffered many of the vicissitudes of war | terfused the whole. Oh, how passing lovely it was! low 
. wondrously beautiful and strange! IT cannot tell how 
long I may have stood, lost, absolutely lost, and fearing 
even to wink my eyes, lest the spell should dissolve, and 
all should vanish away like some air-wrought phantasy, 


‘a itstime. Five or six newspapers are published 
in Detroit alone, and forty-two steamers touch 
at it. At the library Mrs Jameson borrowed | 
— books ; eng re geome _ | The more mundane and solid affair of break. 
kept it neither moved his hat from his head, nor | sact which follows, is equally good in its way. 
bowed = ner entonmbe, he wou receive Ho Fe! At Mackinaw, the Indian agent of the United 
muneration for the use of his books from “ a | States is Mr Schoolcraft, the author of a well- 
lady and a stranger.” Beary wenger’ ane tts | keswe book of travels in these regions. He is 
own way of expressing civility, and this Was no married to an elder sister of Mrs MacMurray. 
doubt meant for high courtesy, and accordingly Mee Jamecon, who. luckily for ber readers, te 
accepted as such. At Detroit Mrs Jameson more enterprising than timidly cansdawets, tenew 
heard the Baptist preacher, after praying for all | nothing of this family, and was afraid that the 
men of all conditions, including the King of “a fie shai wi es Che Wan ted. 
aaeens Sritain, manage — adroitly with the | ahah sah seis have mentioned her—that she 
| ree “my besought the ne might, in short, be an intruder, de trop, especially 
mighty, that ‘if Mr Van Buren were a goo ae lle sai 
man, he might be made better, and if a bad man, ms me 6s ee -~ nag soko oe 
he might be speedily regenerated.” he hee ag ae GEE ‘ 
Mrs Jameson had previously made a hasty 
but delightful acquaintance witha very interest- 
ing woman, a half-blood Indian, the wife of Mr 
MacMurray, a missionary to the Chippewas, 
settled at Sault Ste. Marie. She had been in- 
vited to visit them at their far distant station, 
on the River St Mary, between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior; and had conceived so strong a 
desire to move westward, an see wild Indians 
in their primitive condition, that she resolved to 
proceed, and get, at all events, as near them as 
possible. Iler chosen companion and guide was 
the Travels of Henry, who had, seventy years 
before, when the Red Man was more in his pri- 


received, became much attached to her interest- 
ing hostess, and diligently cultivated an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Indians thenat Mack- 
inaw. This portion of her book is exceedingly 
interesting, from the artistical style in which the 
Red Men are represented, though much informa- 
tion is not longer to be expected from such acci- 
dental or flying guests to wigwams, as English 
ladies must, of necessity, be. Mrs Jameson had, 
however, the advantage of being present at ‘Sa 
talk” hetween the Indians and Mr Schoolcraft, 
at which the brother of Mrs Schoolcraft acted as 
interpreter. 

About twenty of their principal men, including a ven- 


: erable old chief, were present; the rest stood outside, 
meval state, been a fur trader on the Lakes. crowding the doors and windows, but never attempting 
In steaming along to St Clair River, she had | to enter, nor causing the slightestinterruption, The old 
the gratification of seeing groups of Hurons | chief wore a quantity of wampum, but was otherwise un- 
and Sagginaws ; and, after a night of deadly sea- distinguished, except by his fine head and acute nay fs 
sickness, if we may call it at daw soil eae His grey hair was drawn back, and tied on the top of his 
, e may call it 80, at dawn opened her | 4.44 with a single feather, All, as they entered, took 

ene on that exquisitely lovely island of Mac- | me by the hand with a quiet smile anda “ bojou,” to 
kinaw, which so enraptures poetical travellers. | which I replied as I had been instructed, “ Bojou, neeje t7 
Here we have a sun-rise which may almost rival (good-day, friend!) . ° ° ap OS 
Byron's Italian sun-set, when Atur sume whispering among oe my reer 
(+ Fixe meen be ue, and out tt te mee wie,” the party addressed Mr Schoolcraft with great emp as , 
. P, ) . Extending his hand, and raising his voice, he began: 
We were lying in a tiny bay, crescent-shaped, of which | “ Father, I am come to tell you a piece of my mind.” 
the two horns or extremities were formed by long narrow | But when he had uttered a few sentences, Mr Schovlcraft 
Promontories projecting into the like. On the east, the | desired the interpreter to teil him that it was useless to 
Whole sky was flushed with a deep amber glow, flickered speak farther on that subject, (1 understood it to relate 
With softest shades of rose-colour—the same intense | to some land-payments,) The orator stopped immediate- 
*peudour being reflected in the lake; and upon the ex- ly, and then, after a pause, he went up and took Mr 
'rem.ty of the point, between the glory above and the | Schoolcraft’s hand with a triendly air, as if to shew 
tory below, stood the little missionary church, its light | he was not offended. Another orator then arose, and 
*pe and belfry defined against the sky. On the oppo | proceeded to the object of the visit, which wag to ask an 
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allowance of corn, salt, and tobacco, while they remained 
on the island—a request which I presume was granted, 
as they departed with much apparent satisfactien. 

There was not a figure among them that was not a study 
for a painter ; and how I wished that my hand had been 
readier with the pencil to snatch some of those picturesque 
heads and attitudes ! 


Of another “ talk” she says— 
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question, 
The answer was remarkable, 


tress in her own wigwam!” 


still to be performed. She set off one day im. 
promptu for Sault Ste. Marie in alittle Canadiay 





There were fifty-four of their chiefs, or rather chief | }ateau; and, all at once, her friend Mrs Schoo). 


men, present, and not less than two hundred Indians 
round the house; their dark, eager faces filling up the 
windows and doorways; but they were silent, quiet, and 
none but those first admitted attempted to enter. All as 
they came up, took my hand: some I had seen before, 


and some were entire strangers; but there was no look 


of surprise, and all was ease and grave self-possession: a | 


set of more perfect gentlemen, in manner, I never met 
with. 

Fresh parties of Indians, of different tribes, 
were arriving at this island every day. It seems 
to have been a rendezvous for them on their 
route to the Manitoolin Islands, to receive the 
presents annually distributed by the British Go- 
vernmenttothose tribes who had been our “allies” 
during the American war. Some of them make 
a voyage of 500 miles to receive a few blankets 
and kettles. They paddle all day, and at night 
‘“eamp out” on the shores, subsisting on the 
parched Indian corn and bear's fat whick they 


bring along with them, and the fish and game | 


they can find. This annual expedition occupies 
from six weeks to two months of what to eivil- 
ized men is the busiest season of the year. It 
may be doubted whether the gratuities received 
prove benetits. 

Mrs Schoolcraft was proud of her Indianorigin, 
and took an enthusiastic and enlightened in- 
terest in the improvement of her race ; yet she 
spoke of them in a melancholy spirit, as if she 
considered them a doomed race. Many beau- 
tiful traits of character are related of these 
noble savages—of their high sense of personal 
dignity, and the strength of their domestic af- 
fections. 
are insensible to the romance, the enthusiasm— 
shall we say, the virtue ?’—of the passion of love. 
The following little anecdote, while it exhibits 
the actual condition of the squaws to be one 
of greater Comparative social elevation than is 
generally imagined, proves that there may be 
red, as well as black and white Sapphos, 


It has often been said that the Indians | 


Some time ago, a young Chippewa girl conceived a | 


violent passion for a hunter of a different tribe, and fol- 
lowed him from his winter hunting-ground to his own 
village. He was already married, and the wife, not 
being inclined to admit a rival, drove this love-sick 
damsel away, and treated her with the utmost indignity. 
The girl, in desperation, offered herself as a slave to the 
wife, to carry wood and water, and lie at her feet—any- 
thing to be admitted within the same lodge, and only look 
upon the object of her affection, She prevailed at length. 
Now, the mere circumstance of her residing within the 
same Wigwam made her also the wife of the man, accord. 
ing tothe Indian custom; but apparently she was con- 
tent to forego all the privileges and honours of a wife. 
She endured, for several months, with uncomplaining re- 
signation, every species of ill usage and cruelty on the 
part of the first wife, till at length this woman, unable 
any longer to suffer even the presence of a rival, watched 
an opportunity as the other entered the wigwam with a 
load of fire-wood, and cleft her skull with the husband's 
tomahawk, 


| 





craft resolved to accompany her on a visit ty 
her Indian mother. At night they “ camped 
out,” and by day rowed on, exactly as in the 

_ante-steamj age of the Canadian lakes. The 

mosquitoes bear a peculiar spite to Mrs Jame. 

son; and we have never seen those minute 
tormentors more /feelingly described. She be. 
comes ashamed of so often reverting to this 
petty but most irritating plague, and breaks of 
—'‘* Enough of mosquitoes—I will never again 
do more than allude to them; only they are 
enough to make Philosophy go hang herself, and 
Patience swear like a Turk or a trooper.” On 
one side of the river Saint Mary was the mission 
station of Mr MacMurray ; opposite it, the cu- 
rious homestead of his Indian mother-in-law, 

_O,shah,gush,ko,da,na,qua, alias Mrs Johnston, 

| The strongest inducement which the fair voyager 

_had to come so very far West, was to see in the 

mother of her two friends a woman of pure 

Indian blood, and of a race celebrated as war- 

_riors and chiefs from generation to generation. 

_ Some forty or more years previously, a young 
Irishman, in the fur-trade, named Johnston, fell 
deeply in love with the daughter of the chief 

~—Wanb Ojeeg. 
| * White man!” said the chief with dignity, “ your 
customs are not our customs! You white men desire our 
| Women, you marry them, and when they cease to please 
your eye, you say they are nof your wives, and you for. 
| sake them, Return, young friend, with your load of 
| skins to Montreal, and if there the women with the pale 
| faces do not put my child out of your mind, return hither 

in the spring, and we will talk farther—she is young, and 
can wait.” 


The fair brown O,shah,gush,ko,da,na,qua mean- 

while dreamed that a white man was to be her 

future husband, and that she was to become a 

very great woman ; yet, during the negociation 

for her hand, reluctance, aversion, and terror at 

| the connexion, were the very natural sentiments 
of the Chippewa maiden. 

On being carried with the usual ceremonies to her 
husband's lodge, she fled into a dark corner, rolled her- 
self up in her blanket, and would not be comforted, nor 
even looked upon. It is to the honour of Johnston, that 
he took no cruel advantage of their mutual position, and 
that she remained in his lodge ten days, during which 
he treated her with the utmost tenderness and respect, 
and sought by every gentle means to overcome her feat 
and gain her affection ; and it was touching to see how 
tenderly and gratefully this was remembered by his wife 
after a lapse of thitty-six years. On the tenth day, how- 
ever, she ran away from him in a paroxysm of terror, 
and, after fasting in the woods for four days, reached her 
grandfather's wigwam. Meantime her father, Waub 


Ojeeg, who was far off in his hunting-camp, dreamed 
that his daughter had not conducted herself according to 
his advice, with proper wife-like docility, and he returned 
in haste two days’ journey to see after her; and find- 
ing all things according to his dream, he gave her a good 
beating with a stick, and threatened to cut off both her 
He then took her back to her husband, with 4 


ears, 


‘* And did the man permit all this ?’? was the nator ~ 


«“ What could Ar do: | 
He could not help it: a woman is always absolute mis, 


Mrs Jameson’s greatest feat in voyaging wa 
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MRS JAM 
and many 


atory present of furs and Indian corn, 
Johnston 


apologies and exculpations of hisown honour. 
succeeded at length in taming this shy wild fawn, and 
took her to his house at the Sault Ste Marie. When she 
had been there some time, she was seized with a longing 
once more to behold her mother’s face, and revisit her 
people. Her husband had lately purchased a small 
schooner to trade upon the lake; this he fitted out, and 
sent her, with a retinue of his clerks and retainers, aud 
in such state as became the wife of the * great English 
wan,” to her home at La Pointe, loaded with magnifi- 
cent presents for all her family. He did not go with her 
himself, apparently from wotives of delicacy, and that he 
might be no constraint upon her feelings or movements. 
A tew months’ residence amid comparative splendour and 
luxury, with a man who treated her with respect and 
tenderness, enabled the fair O,shah,gush,ko,da,na,qua to 
contrast her former with her present home. She soon 
returned to her husband, and we do not hear of any more 
languishing after her father’s wigwam. She lived most 
appily with Johnston for thirty-six years, till his death 
I ppét) y ’ . ’ 
which occurred in 18283; and is the mother of eight 
children, four boys and four girls. 

she shewed me her husband’s picture, which he brought 
toherfrom Montreal; the features are very gentleman-like. 
He has been described to me by some of my Canadian 
friends, who knew him well, as a very clever, lively, and 
eccentric man, and a little of the don vivant. Owing to 
his independent fortune, his talents, his long acquaintance 
with the country, and his connexion by marriage with 
the native blood, he had much influence in the country. 

This Indian lady inherits the poetical talent 
of her father Waub-Ojeeg, though we must say 
that an allegory of hers, translated to Mrs Jame- 
son by her daughter, so closely resembles Mrs 
Barbauld’s allegory of the Seasons, that the 
coincidence could hardly be accidental. A large 
tract of Sugar Island is her property, and she 
manufactures maple sugar upon a scale which 
astonishes us. ‘€ Three thousand five hundred 
ewt. of sugar of excellent quality,” manufac- 
tured in the season when Mrs Jameson visited 
her, must render the chieftainess the very Mrs 
Couttsof the Indians—though it is probable there 
is some mistake as to the quantity. 

In the fall, she goes up with her people in canoes to 
the entrance of Lake Superior, to fish in the bays and 
creeks for a fortnight, and comes back with a load of fish 
cured for the winter's consumption. In her youth she 
hunted, and was accounted the surest eye and fleetest 
loot among the women of her tribe. Her talents, energy, 
activity, and strength of mind, and her skill in all the 
domestic avocations of the Indian women, have main- 
tained comfort and plenty within her dwelling in spite of 
the losses sustained by her husband, while her descent 
from the blood of their ancient chiefs renders her an 
Ooject ot great veneration among the Indians around, 
Who, in all their miseries, maladies, and difficulties, apply 
ty her tor aid or for counsel. 

Some Chippewa songs and legends are intro- 
luce : ° 
cuced, from the free translations of Mrs Jame- 
fons amiable semi-Indian female friends; and 
Many fine traits of native character are noticed. 
Mr Schooleraft, who has been twenty-five 
years an agent to the Indians from the States, 
sod. that he had never known them break a 
}romise or violate a treaty; which is pretty con- 
siderably more than, in relation to Indians, can 
be averred of the Government for which he acts. 

Mrs Jameson, we have intimated, 

‘* Has some stout notions on the marrying score.”’ 
ae as 
“he considers the condition of the squaws, rela- 
tha to the state of the society in which they 
‘ve, as better than that of her own fair country- 


propit i 
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women ; and goes farto make out her case. The 
Indian girl would, in the first place, seem to have 
the sole power of accepting or rejecting her lover. 
If she or her relations are propitious, all that re- 
mains is to carry her home to his lodge. “ He 
neither swears before God to love her till death 
—an oath which it depends not on his own will 
to keep, even if it be not perjury in the moment 
it is pronounced—nor to endow her with al/ his 
worldly goods and chattels, when even by the 
act of union she loses all right of property ; 
but apparently the arrangements answer all 
purposes, to their mutual satisfaction.” She 
that the men treat the 
“ slaves,” “ drudges,” or ‘ beasts of burthen,” 
or that they are so further than the true and 
natural position of women in such a state of so- 
ciety makes them. The next argument is of 
larger scope, and equally cogent :— 

When we speak of the drud/ge:y of the women, we 
must note the equal division ot Jabour ; there is no class 
of women privileged to sit still while others work. 
Every squaw makes the clothing, mats, moccasins, and 
boils the kettle for her own family. Compare her life 
with the refined leisure of an elegant woman in the 
higher classes of our society, and it is wretched and 
abject; but compare her life with that of a servant-maid 
of all work, or a factory girl—IJI do say thatthe con- 
dition of the squaw is gracious in comparison, dignified 
by domestic feelings, and by equalitv with all around 
her. If women are to be exempted fr a@a toil in reverence 
to the sex, and as women, I can understand this, though 
I think it unreasonable ; but if it be merely a privilege 
of station, and confined to a certain set, while the great 
primeval penalty is doubled on the rest, then I do not 
see where is the great gallantry and consistency of this 


our Christendom, nor what right we have to look down 
upon the barbarism of the Indian savages who make 


denies women as 


drudges of their women. 

I will just mention here the extreme delicacy and per- 
sonal modesty of the women of these tribes, which may 
seem strange when we see them*brought up and living 
in crowded wigwams, where a whole tamily is herded 
Within the space of a few yards: but the lower classes of 
the Irish, brought up in their cabins, are remarkable for 
the same feminine characteristic : it is as if true modesty 
were from within, and could hardly be outwardly defiled. 

But to return. Another boast over the Indian savages 
in this respect is, that we set a much higher value on the 
chastity of women. We are told (with horror) that 
among some of the north-west tribes the man offers his 
wife or sister, nothing loath, to his guest, as a part of the 
duty of hospitality ; and this is, in truth, /ardartam !— 
the heartless brutality on one side, and the shameless in- 
difference on the other, may well make a woman's heart 
shrink within her. But what right have civilised men 
to exclaim, and look sublime and self-complacent about 
the matter? If they do not exactly imitate this fashion 
of the Indians, their exceeding and jealous 1everence for 
the virtue of women is really indulged at a very cheap 
rate to themselves. If the chastity of women be a vir- 
tue, and respectable in the eyes of the community for its 
own sake, well and good; if it be a mere matter of ex- 
pediency, and valuable only as it affects property, 
guarded by men just as far as it concerns their honour— 
as far as regards ours, a jest—if this be the masculine 
creed of right and wrong—the fiat promulgated by our 
lords and masters, then I should be inclined to answer, 
as the French girl answered the Prince de Conti, “ Pour 
Dieu! monseignueur, votre altesse royale est par trop in- 
solente!” There is no woman, worthy the name, whose 
cheek does not burn in shame and indignation at the 
thought. 

Such women as those poor, perverted, sacrificed crea- 
tures who haunt our streets, or lead as guilty lives in 





lavish splendour, are unknown among the Indians, 
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With regard to female right of property, there is no 
such thing as real property among them, except the 
hunting-grounds or territory which are the possession of 
the tribe, The personal property, as the clothing, mats, 
cooking and hunting apparatus—all the interior of the 
wigwam, in short—seeems to be under the control of the 
woman; and, on the death of her husband, the woman 
remains in possession of the lodge, and all it contains, 
except the medal, flag, or other insignia of dignity, 
which go to his son or male relatives. The corn she 
raises, and the maple sugar she makes, she can always 
dispose of as she thinks fit—they are /ers, 

Here is matter to give us pause. 
ure getting too many for us. They seem deter- 
mined that, since we must needs be the lords, they 
shall be the ladies of the creation, every inch of it. 
They claim ro privileges—they stand on right. 
Wiatever judgment may be formed of the bold 
opinions we have just quoted, Samuel Johnson's 


The ladies 


ghost, we believe, would give it wholly against 
Mrs Jameson. What follows is worthy of earnest 


consideration : 

Until of late years there wasno occupation for women 
by which a subsistence could be gained, except servitude 
in some shape or other, The change which has taken 
place in this respect is one of the most striking and inte- 
resting signs of the times in which we live. IT must stop 
here: butdo you not think, from the hints T hove rather 
ilogically and incoherently thrown together, that we 
may assume os a vencral principle, that the true import. 
ance and real dignity of woman is everywhere, in savage 
and civilised communities, regulated by her capacity of 
being useful; or, in other words, that her condition is 
decided by the share she takes in providing for her own 
subsistence and the well-being of society as a productive 
labourer?) Where she is idle and useless by privilege of 
sex, a divinity aud 
position quite as lamentable, as talse, as injurious to her- 
self awd all social progress, as where she 1s the drudge, 
slave, and possession of the man ? 

The two extremes in this way are the Indian squaw 
and the Turkish sultana; and I wou!'d rather be born 
the firet than the last ; and tocarry out the idea, I would 
rather, on the sume principle, be an Englishwoman or a 
Frenchwoman, than an American or a German woman 
—supposing that the state of feeling as regards women 
were to remain stationary in the two last countries— 
which T trust it will Nor. 

Mrs Jameson left the Sault 
her Chipp ‘wa mother’s house in sadness, She 
went to the Manitoolin 1.) inds Mr and 
Mrs Ma ‘Murray, for the purpose of observing 


- 


Ste. 


Marie and 
with 
more of Indian life and manners. They made 
the voyage of 170 miles ina batenau, *¢ camping 
out’ as bef 


ire. The erew were acmirably as- 


sorted. “ They were all Canadian voyageurs of 
the true breed—that is, half-breed —shewing the 
Indian hlood as strongly as the French. Pierrot, 
worthy his name, was a most comical fellow ; 
Masta, a great talker, amused me exceedingly ; 
Content was our steersman and captain; and 
Le Blane, who was the best singer, generally 
led the song, to which the others responded in 
chorus,” 

The voyage was full of stirring incident, and 
Is most picturesque in all its details. On the first 
night forty-five miles had been made. 

In the evening we came to an ishind consisting of a flat 
ledge of rock, on which were the remains of a former | 
camp-fire, surrounded by tall trees and bushes: here we 
pitched our little marquce, and boiled our kettle. We 
made our beds by spreading mats and blankets under us; 
and then, closing the curtain of the tent, Mr MacMurray | 
began a very etfective slaughter aud expulsion of the | 


an idol, a victim or a toy, is not her | 


MRS JAMESON’S CANADA. 


mosquitoes. 


Murray on one side, myself at the other, and the tw, 
Indian girls at our feet ; the voyageurs, rolled in they 
lankets, lay upon the naked rock round the fire we hag 
built, and thus weall slept. I must needs contess that | 
found iny rocky bed rather uneasy, and my bones acheg 
as 1 turned from side to side ; but this was Only a begin, 
ning. The night was close and sultry, and just befor 
dawn I was wakened by a tremendous clap of thunder, 
The next morning was beautiful; the sun shor 
brightly, though the lake was yet heaving and swelling 
from the recent storm—altogether ic was like the laugh, 
ing eyes and pouting lips of a half-appeased beauty, 
About nine o'clock we ran down into a lovely day, ang 
landed to breakfaston a little lawn surrounded by hig) 
and a thick wood, abounding in rattlesnakes and 
Luckily for us, the storm had dispersed the 


trees 
squirrels. 
Mosquitoes, 

Keeping clear ef the covert, to avoid these fearful snakes 
I strayed down by the edge of the lake, and found a tiny 
creek, which answered all purposes, both of bath and 
mirror, and there I arranged my toilette in peace and 
security. Returning to our break fast-fire, I stood some 
moments to admire the group around it—it was a_ per. 
fect picture: there lay the little boat rocking on the 
shining waves, and near it Content was washing plates 
and dishes; Pierrot and Masta were cooking; the two 
Indian girls were spreading the tablecloth on the turf. 
Mrs MacMurray and her baby—looking like the Ma. 
donna and child in the “ Repose in Egypt’? were seated 
under a tree; while Mr MacMurray, having suspended 
his shaving-glass against the trunk of a pine, was shaving 
himself with infinite gravity and sang-froid. ever, [ 
think, were the giaceful, the wild, the comic, so strangely 
combined !~add the rich background of mingied foliage, 
the murmur of leaves and water, and all the glory ofa 
summer morning !—it was very beautiful! 

We breakfasied in much mirth, and then we set of 
again, 

This was a voyage worth making. Who would 
voyage by steamers or Indiamen with such 4 
mode of conveyance in their power? At another 
halting-place, they came upon the wrecks of an 
Indian tribe. 


A number of little Red-skins were running about, half, 
or rather indeed wholly naked—happy, healthy, active, 
dirty little urchins, resembling, except in colour, those 
you may see swarming in an Irish cabin. Poor Ireland! 
The worst Indian wigwam is not worse than some of ber 
dwellings; and the most miserable of these Indians 
would spurn the destiny of an Lrish poor-s/ave—for he is 
at least lord o'er himself. . . While they pitched the 
marquee, | stood for some time looking at a little Indian 
boy, who, in acanoe abouteight feet in length, was play- 
ing the most extraordinary gambols in the water; the 
buoyant thing seemed alive beneath him, and to obey 
every movement of his paddle. He shot backwards and 
forwards, described circles, whirled himself round and 
round, made pirouettes, exhibited, in short, as many 
tricks as I have seen played by a spirited English boy on 
a thorough-bred pony, 

The mosquitoes were in great force, but we began by 
sweeping them out of the tent with boughs, and thea 
closing the curtain, we executed judgment on the re 
mainder by wholesale, We then lay down in the same 
order as last night; and Mrs MacMurray eang her little 
boy to sleep with a beautiful hymn. I felt all the luxury 
of having the turf under ine instead of the rock. 


From a schooner on the lake they demanded 
news, and learned that William the Fourth was 
dead, and that Queen Victoria reigned in his 
stead!) Of that Princess the voyager says— 
‘And what a fair heritage is this which has 
fallen to her! A land young like herself—a 


land of hopes—and fair, most fair! Does she 


know —does she care anything about it?— 


— 


een 
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We laid ourselves down, Mra MacMurny, | 
in the middle, with her child in her bosom; Mr My. — 
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» hearts are beating warm for her, and 
voices bless her—and hands are stretched out 
towards her, even from these wild lake shores !’ 

The Manitoolin islands are to the Indians 
cacred places. The name signifies “ the dwell- 
‘ng of spirits.” Three thousand seven hundred 
persons had assembled there to receive the annual 
gift of their ‘ Great Mother, across the Salt 
Lake,” toher red children. Mingled with the In- 
Jians was an Englishman of family, settled up the 
lake, who had brought down his brace of Indian 
mistresses to receive their share of the presents, 
te which he might fancy them doubly entitled, 
‘n virtue of his aristocratic blood. 


whil 


There is @ wan here, an Englishman, settled up the 
like somewhere, Who has a couple of ludian mistresses, 
nod has brought them down to receive (heir presents. 
He is a man of noble family, and writes honourable 
before hig name. He swaggers about in a@ pair of cane 
yass trowsers and moccasins, a check shirt with the col- 
lar open, no cravat, a straw hat stuck on the side of his 
head, and a dirty pipe in his mouth, He had a good 
fortune, and an honourable station in society; the one 
was Wasted im excesses, and the other he has disgraced 


and abandoned. His countenance and his whole deport- 


ment conveyed an impression of reckless protligacy, of 


folly, weakness, avd depravity, inexpressibly disgusting. 
There is no ruffian like the 1uthan of civilised life. I 
turned from this man to my painted, halt-naked Potto- 
wottomies with a sense of relief. 

She had in her lake voyage passed the Island 
f St Joseph, in the interior of which is an Eng- 





ul 

lish settlement, and a village of Indians. Here 
the principal proprietor, a patriarchal ‘“ Major 
It "a magistrate and justice of the peace, 


has two Indian women, sisters, Living with him, 
and a family by each. 

Seeing so much of missionaries, the Canadian 
traveller naturally inquired into the practical re- 
sults of their labours. 

“The English Church,” said one of our most intelli- 
gent Indion agents, * either cannot or will not, certainly 
‘, sow, therefore cannot expect toreap.”’ The zeal, 
activity, and benevolence of the travelling missionary 
but his ministry is devoted 


aues nl 


I shiott are bes 


‘ond all praise ; 


to the back settlers more than to the Indians. The 
Roman Catholic missions have been, of a!l, the most 
tive and persevering 3 next to these the Methodists, 


The Presbyterian ard the English Churches have been 

litherto comparatively indifferent and negligent,” 
Father Crue isa Roman Catholic missionary, 

stationed at Manitoolin Island ; but, as Major 


Anderson, the Indian agent there, observed, he 


was“ alwayson the go, up the lakes and down, 
Wherever he had hope of being useful.” He is 


4 Zealous, active man, of whose interference the 


“NOT RIPE FOR POLITICAL POWER.” 





Churchmen and Methodists complain; but of 
whom, if Mrs Jameson's information be correct, 
true Christians cannot complain, 


One thing is most visible, certain and undeniable, that 
the Roman Catholic converts are, in appearance, dress, 
intelligence, industry, and general civilization, superior 
to all tie others. 

A band of Ottawas, under the particular care of Father 
Crue, have settled on the Manitoolin, about six miles to 
the south. They have large plantations of corn and po- 
tatoes, and they have built log-huts, a chapel for their 
religious services, and a house tor their priest. I asked 


| him distinctly whether they had erected these buildings 


themselves: he said they had. 

The voyage down the lake, in a birch-bark 
canoe, after Mrs Jameson had parted from her 
returning friends and was again alone among men 
and strangers, is, if possible, more beautiful and 
Well is 


picturesque than her previous voyage. 


| she entitled to say, that the Roman Emperor, 


who proclaimed a reward for a new pleasure, 
should have made a voyage down Lake Huron 
in a birch-bark She wonders that the 
yentry in London, looking as if they would give 
If 
epicures, they could eat white fish and beaver 
tails; if sportsmen, it is the sportsman’s para- 
dise. ‘This white fish, in its full 
periection in Lake St Clair, would seem to drive 
Mr Stuart’s and Captain Hamilton's canvass-back 
ducks fairly out of the market. Mrs Jameson is 
inapproachable in novel luxuries and dainties, as 
in everything else. 

A painful account is given of the condition of 


canoe, 


an empire for a sensation, do not go there. 


same found 


the commuted pensioners, of whom eight hun- 
dred reached Upper Canada, though only one 
hundred and fifty are now living, some of them 
begging their bread, or living on public charity. 

A few more days restored the adventurous 
lady safely to her home in Toronto, after spend- 
ing exactly two months in what she terms her 
It is, however, one on which 
liow 


muchtresliness and animation—what an accumu- 


wild eXpe dition.” 
she must long look back with delight. 
lation of new and vivid images—of romance and 
savagery—doves it present, even to the tame fire- 
side reader, five thousand miles away from the 
scene of her travels! Next to being with Rosa- 
lind in the forest of Arden, or with Miranda in 
her enchanted island, is, for an hour or two, to 
accompany this imaginative rambler along those 
wild western lakes, and among those everlasting 





> woods and their ancient Red inhabitants. 


“NOT RIPE FOR POLITICAL POWER.” 


THE men whose minds move faster than their age, 
And faster than society's dull flight, 

Must bear the ribald railings and the rage 
Of those who lag behind it, As the light 


Plays on the horizon’s verge before its might 
( at) 


Ast 


penetrate lite’s dark and murky stage ; 
¢ tired Hadgi on his pilgrimage 
Hears, ere he sees, the fountaia bubbling bright; 


As the sweet smiles of infants promise youth, 
And martyr-sufferings herald sacred truth 
So Thought flung forward is the prophecy 
Of Truth’s majestic march, and shews the way 
Where fulure time shail lead the proud array 
Of peace, of power, and love of liberty, 
Jouw BowRina, 
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WAR IN INDIA. 


By late accounts from India, we are informed 
that the utmost alarm prevailed there, and that 
preparations were being made at all the Presi- 
dencies to place the army in 4 proper state to resist 
a threatened invasion of the Russians, and also tu 
keep in check the Nepaulese and the Burmese, 
who were simultaneously preparing to attack our 
possessions on the east and south-east frontiers. 
Unfavourable as these accounts are, there is an- 
other of a still more gloomy character ; it is, 
that the tributary and dependent states of India, 
between thirty and forty of which are bound to 
furnish military aid whenever called upon by the 
British Government, are conspiring against us, 
and are prepared to second the designs of Russia, 
being reselved to seize every chance of freeing 
themselves from British control, though they 
should eventually fill under the yoke of Russia, 
Amongst these, the Rajah of Satarah is particu. 
larly mentioned, as being devoted to the interests 
of Russia. He was formerly the acknowledged 





legitimate head of the Mahrattas, and, although | 
the other Mahratta chiefs have been compelled | 


to renounce their allegiance to him, it is not un- 


likely that a common interest will lead them | 
again to unite round him, should the opportunity 


present itself, 


the Mahratta power is too hopeless an enter- 


But the design of re-establishing | 


prise to allow us to suppose that the Rajah has | 


been induced, by mere ambitious views, to re- 
nounce his allegiance tothe British Government. 


He seems to have been actuated by deadly hatred | 
to the English, io risk his own destruction ; and | 


we may imagine how prevalent this feeling is, 


when it is thus evinced by one who is under pe- | 


Grovernment. 
Mor a long period, the supreme authority of the 


culiar obligations to the British 


Mahratta state had been usurped by the Peishwa 
or Prime Minister, and the Rajah was kept aay 


state-prisoner, and allowed to appear in public 
only on special oceasions, 
organized a confederacy of the Mahratta powers 
and, having assembled his troops professedly to 
assist us in putting down the Pindarries, he trea- 
cherously fell upon a small body of the British 


how much more likely is that to be the case wi, 
others who have not received the same favour: 
The thraldom in which the native princes ay 


held ; the degradation of their authority in th 


eyes of their subjects ; the intermeddling of th 
British residents in the internal affairs of thew 
states—overruling and opposing the constituted 
authorities ; and the alacrity with which they 
sacrifice the dearest interests of these states 
promote the views of the British Government~ 
are all calculated to render the British hatefy 
both to prince and people. 

We need only refer to the opium monopoly 
which, about 1820, was established in Malwa; 
and, although Sir John Malcolm warned the Go. 
vernment, in the following year, that it had ‘aj. 
ready made an impression not favourable to our 
interests,” instead of being relinquished, it was 
extended, and made infinitely more rigorous and 
oppressive than before. The native princes were 
compelled to enter into engagements to restrict 
the cultivation of the poppy in their territories, 
and to sell the entire produce, at a stipulated 
price, to the British Government. This price was 
less than half what might have been obtained for 
the opium in the open market. The landholder 
suffered in his rents, the cultivator in his profits, 
and the merchant in being prohibited from en. 
gaging in a lucrative branch of trade, which, in. 
stead of enriching the country where it was car. 
ried on, was appropriated to the service of a for- 
eign state. But this was not all: in order to 
maintain the monopoly, to prevent smuggling 
and illicit cultivation, swarms of British agents 
and spies were spread over the states, who ha 
rassed all classes of the people with their vexa 
tious inquisitions ; yet smuggling was carried on 
to a great extent, and sometimes under the pro- 
tection of bands of armed men, who set the au- 


_thorities at defiance, and engaged the Govern. 


In 1817, the Peishwa | 


troops ; he then quitted his capital, and carried | 


on a desultory war for several months, taking 


with him the Rajah of Satarah, and giving orders | 


to put him to death, should there be any danger | 


of his falling into the hands of the English. 
The Rajah was, however, rescued, and the terri- 
tories of the Peishwa having been conquered and 


taken from him, a part thereof, yielding about | 


£200,000 annum, was conferred upon the 


Whether the Rajah bas since 


per 
Rajah of Satarah. 


that time suffered wrongs and indignities which, | 


in his eyes, may amount to a cancelment of for- 
mer obligations, it is not our object to inyuire. 
Without attempting a justification of his con- 
duct, the inference we would draw from it is, 
that, if this man, notwithstanding all his obliga- 
tions, is disaffected to the British Government, 


ment troops. This oppressive monopoly was 
persevered in till 1829, when it was perceived by 
Government that the states affected by it were 
so greatly exasperated, and the country becom- 
ing so disorganized, that it was considered dan- 
gerous to prolong it. When we add that the India 
Government has been blamed for its tenderness 
to the native states, and its neglect of British 
interests, by abolishing the monopoly, some ides 
may be formed of the general nature of our pro- 
ceedings regarding them. Mr Mill of the India- 
House, in his evidence on the subject, said— 
“ These treaties it has been since thought exped- 
ient to give up, on account of a supposed harsh- 
ness in their operation ; @ supposition in which I 
never was able to concur.” Surely all sense of 


justice must be lost, when acts of such enormous 


tyranny can be defended, and their supposed 
harshness denied. This judgment, however, n° 


less than the case to which it refers, will serve 
in some degree to explain how it is that, in the 
hour of danger, our allies and dependents are 
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turning against us. It is a melancholy and hn- 
miliating reflection that the dominion of Eng- 
‘and should be thus universally detested by the 
native powers of India. Often before has the 
fact been declared ; but while all remained tran- 
yuil, while no actual revolt took place or was in 
preparation, the fact was doubted or disregarded. 
The system of the home authorities has ever been 
to stifle inquiry, and to keep the affairs of India 
in profound obscurity, in order to induce the be- 
‘lief that everything is going on well. We are 
told of our mild and benevolent government of 
India scattering benefits on all within its influ- 
ence: but, when the hour of danger arrives, when 
the empire 1s threatened on all sides by foreign 
enemies, it can no longer be concealed that our 
chief danger is from within. And how are we 
prepared to meet all these difficulties? Through 
a short-sighted economy, the army of India has 
been reduced to an extent which scarce allows it 
to perform the ordinary duties in the time of 
peace; promotion has been stopped, and the 
European officers rendered discontented and ir- 
ritated by a reduction of their former allowances ; 
yet these savings, effected at the hazard of the se- 
eurity of India, have been shamelessly squand- 
ered away at home, amongst the jobbers ‘in East 
India stock and the friends and dependents of 
the Directors.* 

Sv greatly has the Indian army been reduced, 
that it is stated, in an Indian newspaper, that 
the largest force we could now collect for frontier 
service from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, could 
not exceed 60,000 natives, 16,000 Europeans, and 
a force quite sufficient, it is added, 
to beat all our enemies, were they collected in one 
body, fur a regular © stand-up fight,’ but utterly 
inadequate to meet the attacks of numerous 
bodies of light troops, invading, at uncertain in- 
tervals, a frontier of many hundred miles in ex- 
tent. Ithas been considered necessary to march 
1,000 of these troops immediately to the northern 
frontier, part of whom will enter Cabul or Aff- 
shanistan, to secure the country from the Shah 
of Persia, who has been instigated by Russia to 
attack it. As this country will soon become the 
theatre of important events, and many very er- 
roneous accounts have appeared concerning it, we 
shall vive a few particulars, to explain the state 
* parties there. About the time that the Eng- 
ush became masters of Bengal, Ahmed Shah Ab- 
dallee, the King of the Atighans, overran the 
north of India, took possession of Delhi, and 
“Most annihilated the Mahratta army at the 
ceebrated battle of Paniput, in1761, after which 
'e withdrew to his own country. His grandson, 
Zemaun Shab, threatening to invade India for 
several years previous to 1800, Sir John Mal- 
fim Was sent to Persia, and he prevailed on the 
“hah to attack Cabul, which called home Ze- 
Maun to protect his own dominions. Soon after his 
return, 4 conspiracy was formed against Zemaun 
“hah, who fell into the hands of his enemies, 
had his eyes put out, and his brother, Mahmoud, 
mounted the throne. The latter was opposed by 


° See Tait's Magazine. for July 1838, P. 429. 
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Shah Soojah, another brother, who also proclaimed 
himself king ; but he was at last obliged to take 
refuge with Runjeet Sing; and eventually both 
the deposed monarchs, Zemaun and Svojah, re- 
tired into the British territories, and for many 
years received pensions fer their support from the 
BritishGovernment. In themeantime, Mahmoud, 
having put to death his vizier, the chief of a 
powerful family who had been instrumental to his 
elevation to the throne, a rebellion was raised, 
Mahmoud was compelled to fly to Herat, where 
he became a tributary to Persia, and the rest of 
the country was split into small principalities 
and divided amongst the brothers of the mur- 
dered vizier. Since that period, the country has 
been in a very distracted state; the chiefs have 
been constantly at variance amongst themselves ; 
and Runjeet Sing has taken advantage of their 
weakness to subdue a great part of the country 
—having acquired Cashmere, Moultan, Peshawur, 
and other districts. At Mahmoud’s death, his son, 
Prince Kamram ,succeeded him at Herat, which is 
now the only place in Affghanistan in the posses- 
sion of any branch of the royalfamily. Iniso9, Mr 
Elphinstone was sent to Cabul, in order to secure 
the co-operation of that state in repelling a 
threatened invasion of India by the French. At 
that time, Shah Soojah was on the throne, and a 
treaty was entered into with him. Shah Ze. 
maun having been deprived of sight, was thence. 
forth incapable of reigning ; and Soojah being 
next in succession, must be considered the leyi- 
timate king. He has made two attempts to ree 
cover the throne; at the last, in 1833, Soojah 
was encouraged by Runjeet Sing, and he accord- 
ingly collected a considerable, but very ineffi- 
cient and disorderly body of troops, with which 
he entered the country; but, being defeated at 
Candahar, he again retired into the British ter- 
ritory. He is now about to be restored to his 
dominions by the British, who will, no doubt, 
enter into the same engagements with him as are 
usual with the other protected states—viz., that 
a body of British troops shall be permanently 
stationed in his territuries, the expense of whose 
maintenance shall be provided for by him. It is 
understood that the rebellious chiefs, and parti- 
cularly Dost Mahomed Khan, the ruler of Cabul, 
would willingly have entered into treaties with 
the English to oppose the Persian army ; but, as 
this could not be done without giving umbrage to 
our ally, Runjeet Sing, they joined the Persians 
in their attempt to reduce Herat. We may hope 
that, through the mediation of the English, these 
chiefs may be induced to submit to Shah Soojah, 
without resorting to hostilities ; and, in that 
case, the whole force will be directed against 
Prince Kamram, who, having some pretensions to 
the throne, a considerable army under his com. 
mand, and being elated with his late success, is 
less likely to yield without 4 struggle. With 
regard to a Russian invasion of India, though by 
no means an impossible event, we cannot believe 
it to be so near at band as has been represented, 
it would be a great and hazardous enterprise for 
any European nation, Russia is proverbially 
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slow in all her movements, and her preparations 
must be known long before they could be com- 
pleted on a scale of any magnitude to promise 
success ; but, besides this, Russia could never 
expect to derive any advantage from the success 
of her armies in India, adequate to her loss and 


expenditure in a protracted war, at so Vast a | 


distance from her own frontier. Her chief 
motive for undertaking such an enterprise, would 
be to injure England, by depriving us of this 
source of our power, or by weakening us in our 
attempts to maintain it. ‘* It must be obvious,” 
says the Marquis of Hastings, “that should 
any European potentate aim at the subversion 
of the British establishment in India, it would 
not be with so absurdly extravagant a hope as 
the succeeding to a similar domination, ‘To re- 
duce Britain's strength by depriving her of such 
sinews as India affords, would be the purpose; 
and the course which would suggest itself for 
effecting it, would be the exciting some powerful 
sentiment in India against us.” It is perfectly 
in accordance with these views that Russia, with- 
out having any present design of marching an 
army to India, should threaten us with invasion ; 





cupies the passes through which an invading 
army would most probably penetrate into Indian 
a circumstance which renders his alliance of the 
utmost importance to us. 

A pamphlet, under the title of “ India, Great 
Britain, and Russia,” having appeared just be. 
fure the news arrived of the probability of ou 
being involved in hostilities in Affghanistan, has 


excited much attention, from the circumstance 


of the author having recommended that line of 
policy which the Indian Government has actually 
adopted—viz, “ to assume the part of a media. 
tor between the different rulers whose dissen. 
sions now distract the Affghan territory ;” but 


ee 
te 


although the Indian Government has resolved to | 





it . 
; invasion, 


that she should even prepare the way, and, by her | 


emissaries, involve us in difficulties, internal and 
external, that she may impress upon us a sense 
of our insecurity in India, and render us fearful 
of thwarting her in her other schemes of ag- 
rrandisement. In the event of an invasion, it 
has been generally supposed that the Russian 
army will proceed from the Caspian Sea along 
the valley of the Oxus, and through the fertile 
countries of Bokhara and Balk. It has been well 
known that Russian agents have been dispersed 
over all the neighbouring countries; but it is 
only within a few years that any attempts have 
been made by the British Government to inquire 
into the nature of their proceedings, or to ascer- 
tain how far the march of an army by that route 
wis practic ible. 
journey to Bokhara in 1831, at length called the 
attention of Grovernment to this subject, since 
Which time various measures have been adopted 
to extend our influence to the countries north of 
thelndus, By treaty withthe Government of Sind, 
a trade hus beén opened through the whole line of 
the Indus. Sir J. Burnes has been again sent to 
the north: a few months ago he was at Cabul, 
where he found a Russian agent negociating with 
Dost Mahomed the ruler. The Russian endea- 
voured to prejudice Dost Mahomed against the 


Lhe result of Lieutenant Burnes’ 


British agent, and obtain his dismissal ; but, after | 
some hesitation, the latter was received with fa- | 


vour. Of Runjeet Sing, the ruler of the Punjab, 
it nay be briefly stated, that he is master of a 
large army, great part of which has been dis- 
ciplined under French officers: From the station 


of a petty Sikh chief, he has raised himself to | 


supreme power, and has also made many foreign 


conquests: he has never been at war with the 


English, with whom, for some years past, he has 
been, to all appearance, on a very friendly foet- 
ing, though it is believed that he regards them 
secretiy with great jealousy. 


Runieet Sing oc. 


| ture 


pursue this course, it has been with views and 
under circumstances very different from those 
contemplated by the writer in question: the 
latter seems inclined to provoke a war with 
Russia, while the Indian Government has judi- 
ciously refrained from any interference in the 
affairs of Affghanistan, until such a step could 
be fully justified to all the powers of India, as a 
measure of strict self-defence against threatened 
This pamphlet has been written under 
great misconception of our actual position in 
India. "For manv years past we have been as. 
suring the native powers that we had no wish 
whatever to extend the British territories—an 
assertion in which they do not place too much 
confidence, and which they would wholly disre. 
gard, if we were to send our troops into coun- 
tries beyond the Indus, except under circum. 
stances of the most evident necessity for the 
defence of India. Sir John Maleolm relates, that 
when endeavouring to convince the minister ofa 
native prince of our fixed determination not to 
extend the British territories beyond their pre- 
sent limits, the reply was— You are no deubt 
sincere in your professions ; but, however, the 
time will come when there will be but one coia- 
age for all India.” We must also refer to our 
relations with Runjeet Sing, who has been for- 
bidden by us from extending his authority over 
the Sikh or other chieftains south of the Sutlege, 
but was, at the same time, allowed, by a tacit or 
implied agreement, to extend his conquests on 
the north: for many years he has been appro- 
priating to himself parts of the Affghan terri- 
tory, taking advantage of the dissensions in that 
country, and he would not have consented to see 
it placed under British protection, unless con 
vinced that such a step was requisite to preserve 
him from some impending danger. 

Irom the north of India we have now to di- 
rect our attention to the south, where, at a dis 
tance of 1500 miles, another war is impending 
with the Burmese, while the Ghoorkas of Nepaul 
are arming themselves as if preparatory to 4 
similar outbreak, The first indication of a rup- 
with the Burmese was manifested more 
than @ year aco; a revolution took place at AV 
in which the Ning was deposed and his brother 
mounted the throne: the usurper promised t 
spare the lives of his enemies, but he soon be- 
gan tu wreak Lis vengeance on them, puttiog 
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WAR IN INDIA, 


them to death with the most horrid barbarity, 
and deing the seme to others, merely for the 
purpose of extorting their wealth. We have be- 
fore usa Jetter from an English merchant, re- 
giding at Rangoon, dated July 1837, which says 
_« The new King has advisers or has senti- 


' 


| 


ments inimical to our prosperity ; he disapproves | 


of our resident, Colonel Burney, being at Ava, 
except on his sufferance, and I have no doubt 


but we shall find it the best policy to take this | 


country under our protection. Whether or not we 
merchants will be placed in jeopardy by any pre- 
mature act of our Government, remains to be 
proved ; the idea of being sawn in two, or ter- 
tured to extort money in ways which we daily 
hear of, has made my blood run cold, and con- 
vinced me that it wenld be an act of mercy to 
take this country.’ Though the new King pro- 
fessed a desire to remain at peace with the 
English, he refused to recognise Colonel Burney, 
or to receive a British Resident ; our military 
force on the coast was accordingly increased, 
und Colonel Burney found it necessary to quit 
the Burmese territory. It has since been dis- 
covered, or at least strongly suspected, that a 
secret correspondence has been carrying on be- 


Nepaul ; and troops have been marched to those 
parts of Assam, through which it was suspected 
the envoys would pass, with a view to intercept 
them. Both of these states have the same 
grounds for hostility against the British; they 
have both suffered defeat and lost territory, and 
they are both warlike, having overcome all their 
neighbours till they came in contact with the 
British; it took two campaigns to subdue the 
Ghorkas, and there was much hard fighting with 
them, which was not the case with the Bur- 
mese, 

Qn a full consideration of all the circumstances, 
itcan scarcely be denied that the situation of 
India is alarming, if not perilous, and that we 
are more dependent than ever on the fidelity of 
the native troops. It happens, fortunately for us, 
that this part of the Indian population may be 
depended on more than any other class; but 
even with regard to them we must not be too 
secure; for where there is a general spirit of 
disaffection throughout the country, it cannot 
have failed to muke some impression on the 
troops. One of the strongest holds we have on 
them is the consideration of their own individual 
interests, and the punctuality with which their 
pay is distributed. Now it is said that the re- 
venues of India will be reduced six millions 
‘terling, in consequence of the famine which has 
prevailed in the western provinces ; and when 
ve remember that the last Burmese war cost 
ifteen millions, it may be apprehended that the 
Indian treasury may be exhausted if another 
“ar should occur at the present moment. The 
Hative troops are the only part of the popula. 
ton whose interests have been cared for, and 
ven they have their grievances to complain of. 
Witness the masacre at Barrack pore, at the com- 


Mebcement of the Burmese war—an event which 
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has never yet been properly investigated, and 
which, we will venture to say, has not been for 
gotten by the Sepoys. ‘That these men are not 
always inclined to be the passive instruments of 
their European officers, has been proved by many 
facts. And we are informed, that, so recently as 
July last, when a party of Sepoys were warned 
for the execution of a prisoner, their comrade, 
whom a general court-martial had sentenced to 
be shot to death by musketry, four or five of 
the men positively refused the duty ; and, though 
they subsequently undertook it to the extent of 
forming a part of the detail to whom the execu- 
tion was assigned, they intentionally and openly 
fired clear of theconvict, who was,in consequence, 
obliged to be dispatched by the provost sergeant. 
We trust that the present critical state of our 
India possessions will arouse the attention of 
this country to the subject before it is too late, 
before an outbreak shall have occurred such as 
that in Canada, which will render it next to 
impossible to restore order, and that a strict in- 


_ quiry will be instituted into that system of go- 


vernment, which, while it provpkes the hostility 
of all surrounding states, has neither secured 


the attachment of our own fellow-subjects, nor 
tween the Burmese monarch and the Rajah of | 





the fidelity of our allies. Among the numerous 
grievances of British India, we may specify the 
intolerable pressure of taxation, which deprives 
the mass of the people of all the fruits of their 
labour, except a bare maintenance ; to this we 
may attribute the dreadful sufferings, and the 
loss of many thousand lives in the late famine 
in the north-west provinces—a famine it has 
been called, though it now appears that the 
calamity was rather excessive poverty, from 
which the inhabitants were unable to purchase 
the means of support, than a scarcity of food 
itself. What tenderness has been shewn to the 
natives of India, let the dreadful mortality in 
the Indian jails proclaim, or the facilities granted 
for shipping them off to the slave colonies, and 
the continuation of slavery in India. ‘The courts 
of justice are so venal and dilatory that no one 
can enter them without bribery, or expect a 
decision in a civil case under seven or ten years. 
Such was the case at least within a very few 
years ; and we have lately seen the East India 
Company conferring a grant of £5000 on the 
heirs of a judge who was murdered at Delhi, 
while the act of assassination was one so highly 
applauded by the inhabitants, that a tumult was 
apprehended ; and although the design of rescuing 
the murderer was baffled, his grave was adorned 
with garlands, and prayers were addressed to 
him as a saint and a martyr in the cause of his 
country. This is not a golitary instance of re- 
venge for real or supposed injuries ; several 
other cases have lately occurred, in which the 
lives of European officers, civil and military, 
have been sacrificed, und attempts have been 
made upon a larger scale to provoke the Sepoys 
to mutiny, and to murder their officers. 

Ina recent work on India,” by Captain West- 

* The Present and Future Prospects of our tudiao 
Empire. 
G 
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macott, late assistant to the political agentonthe decay of the caravanseries, merchants and carga. 


north-east frontier. the author, who has visited | vans are obliged to seek an asylum in the yij._ 


nearly all the cities of importance in Northern, | lages, or to encamp in the open plain, exposes 
Western, and Central India, affirms, that “ the to depredations; and it is now dangerous 
laws we have given to the East have made it ne- . travel through a country where formerly ther 





ba 


35 





cessary to erect prisons which overtiow with Was as complete security as in England. By, be 


debtors and felons; whilein the native states | combination of the judicial and financial fune. | 


there isscarcely a prison to be seen.” In Decem- — tions, the tax-collectors are enabled to infie 
her 1537 there were upwards of 1250 prisoners — penal law on those who disobey their authority 


in the criminal jail of Bareilly. Wehave over- a system which ‘* has covered India with disuffer. 


turned the most valued and useful institutions tion, poverty, and crime.” Insurrections ar 
of the natives, and seized upon the funds which continually breaking out, in one part or other 
from time immemorial have been devoted to of the British territories. and = the tributary 
religious and benevolent purposes, and for the | states ‘“ entertain towards us no friendly feel. 
improvement of the eountry. Formerly every | ing.” “ There are few of our allies and tribu. 
village had its own municipality, by which its | taries who bear towards us a friendly feeling 


affairs were conducted, the public taxes appor- | and few who could resist the temptation of se. 
tioned, order preserved, and disputes settled: | curing an accession of territory by conspiring t 


these municipalitieshave been abolished, to make | effect our ruin.” ‘ Were the Muscovite horde 
way for our corrupt, dilatory, and incomprehens- | to cross the Attock, all our allies and tributarie 
ible judicial system, and a rapacious and ty- | would probably be in arms; it would be a signa 
rannical body of policemen, whose extortions | for the Sikhs, the Rajpoots, the Mahrattas, the 
are unbounded, ‘ The waste lands belonging | Rohillas, and the warriors of Oude, to fling 
to villazes, and reserved by the inhabitants to | away their seabbards.” Such is the description 
meet the wants of their increasing populations, 


| 
| 
| 
and to support schools, charities, and caravan- | 


British rule in India; and vet he would have us 
series, have been appropriated by Government.” | to extend our empire to Attock, which would 
“ Religious endowments have been sequestrated, call forth hosts of new enemies, in order to pre- 
and the reservoirs and aqueduets that fertilized | pare against the problematic danger ofa Russian 
the country are gone to decay. The charitable | invasion. But, though the possibility of such au 
institutions, the asylums for the poor, the sick, event is not to be overlooked, our real danger 
and the maimed, splendid and useful public in India is from within, and our chief efforts 
works, are erumbling to dust, and the wells and | should be directed to correct the manifold evils 
resting places in the desert, built and endowed | of misgovernment: the best security against 
by princes, and the wealthy and benevolent, as | foreign invasion is the affection of our native 
arefuce for the traveller under an eastern sun, | subjects and allies. 

are neglected, and fallen to ruin.” Since the | 
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trponb® the rise of the Utilitarian Philosophy, | verse diligence of some prerogative antiquary 
the friends of reform were too timid to adopt a whose superior accuracy enabled him to deter. 
foundation of their own fur the doctrines they mine that what appeared to his Liberal brother 
reared, and merely attempted to shew a prefer- the letter n, was undoubtedly the letter wu, in 
able right to that on which their adversaries had virtue of asmall waving line thrown over it, 
erected the stately structure of despotic and plainly distinguishable by the assistance of the 
unequal government. Thus, honest Cartwright, «microscope. 
when he felt himself called upon to strike a If we look back, indeed, upon the early history 
blow in the cause of freedom, must needs write of some of the “ bulwarks of our constitution, 
an octavo volume, to prove that Vote by Ballot, © we will not find much to gratify our vanity. It 
Annual Parliaments, and Universal Suffrage, is quite true that the suffrage in counties, before 
were legacies ieft to us by our Saxen ancesturs— the restriction to forty-shilling freeholders 


a project in which he signually tailed. This prae- seems to have been something very nearly ap- — 


tice has been now, with a better judgment, aban. ~~ proaching to universal: but the privilege of 
doned. Tie enemy had a mighty advantage in choosing a person to tax them, was not mu 
it. Lhe history of all ayes aifords too many valued by the electors; nor was the task of at 
illustrations of successful depravity, to be safely tending at Westminster, to drive the bargait. 
appealed to as a line of precedent for just hei- much coveted by the elected. “ The man of 
sures, When the slender foundation, too, vas their choice’ sometimes fortified himself from 
occasionally formed, it was easily removed by the — the returning officers, by a formidable array 
enomy. Perhaps a franchise having been founded | cross-bows and mangonels displayed on his bat 
on the laws of Edward the Confessor, or the tlements, and sometimes betouk himself to flight 
declaration of King John, the whole theory of — or hid himself among the Chiltern Hundreds 
its formation might be undermined by a new where the King’s writ could not be used. L# 
interpretation of a Saxon word, or ly the per- , us just tuke a momentary giance of Sir F rane# 


given by Captain Westmacott, of the effects of | 
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Palgrave's picture of a county election, in that 
amusing and too much neglected little work, 
« The Merchant and the Friar.” 

« During the confabulation, several nods and 
winks of intelligence passed between Trafford 
and a well-mounted knight: and, while the for- 
mer appeared to be settling the business with 
the suitors, the latter, who had been close to 
sir Giles, continued gradually backing and side- 
ling away through the group of shiresmen ; and, 
‘ust as he had got clear out of the ring, John 
Tratfurd declared, in a most sonorous voice, that 
the 
4s one of their representatives. 

« The sheritf, who, keeping his eye fixed upon 
Sr Richard as he receded, had evidently sus- 
pected sume mancuvre, instantly ordered his 
bailitts tu secure the body of the member—this 
is rather an Hibernian phrase, but, as I cannot 
depart from my authorities, | do not know how 
it can be amended—‘ and,’ continued he, with 
much vehemence, ‘ Sir Richard must be forth- 
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suitors had chosen Sir Richard de Pogeys | 


with committed to custody, unless he gives good | 
hail—two substantial freeholders—that he will | 


duly attend in his place among the Commons, on 
the first day of the Session, according to the 
laws and usage of Parliament.’ 

‘All this, however, was more easily said than 
done; for, before the verbal precept had pro- 
ceeded from the lips of the Sheriff, Sir Richard 
was galloping away at full speed across the 
fields ; off dashed the bailiffs after the member, 


amidst the shouts of the surrounding crowd, who | 


forgot all their grievances in the stimulus of the 
chase, which they contemplated with the perfect 
certainty of receiving some satisfaction from its 
termination—whether by the escape of the 
lugitive, in which case the common enemy, the 
Slieriff, would be liable to a heavy amercement ; 
or by the capture of the knight, a result which 
would give them almost equal delight, by impos- 
ing a disagreeable and irksome duty upon an 
individual who was universally disliked, in con- 
sequence of his overbearing harshness and do- 
mestic tyranny. 

Of the rough-handed class of men who were 
thus sent along to grant aids and tallages, and 
demand redress of grievances, and of the respect 
paid to them, we may form some estimate from 
an anecdote of the 14th century. The Parlia- 
ment had no particular place of meeting ; and 
never objected to any castle, jail, church, abbey, 
Palace, or other sufficiently large building that 
chance threw in the way. Once on a time, hav- 
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and plomet 3 of lead.” Such isa characteristic spe. 
cimen of the legislative wisdom of our ancestors, 

It is not to be supposed that all the sport 
was reserved for the poor Commons. Not only 
the Lords Temporal, but the Lords Spiritual, 
had their share and more. Each of the arch- 
bishops had a massive silver cross borne be- 
fore him ; and when the two crosses, at any time, 
came in each other's way, then, to be sure, it 
was— 

* As rolls the river into ocean, 

In sable torrent wildly streaming; 
As the sea tide’s opposing motion, 

In azure column proadly gleaming, 
Beats back the torrent many a rood, 
in curling foam and mingling flood ; 
While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter, rave ; 
Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash, 
The lightnings of the waters flash, 
In awful whiteness, o’er the shore, 
That shines and shakes beneath the roar. 
Thus—as the stream and ocean greet, 
With waves that madden as they meet— 
Thus join the bands whom mutual Wrong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along.” 

The Parliament, of course, met within one of 
the provinces—generally Canterbury. If the 
two archbishops met each other, there was no- 
thing but to fight for it ; and occasionally his one 
Grace would le in wait for his other Grace, who, 
having been thrashed onceor twice before, would 
increase his retinue with the intention of doing 
a final and decided thing. Spiritual weapons— 
the usual recourse, when a poor king or baron 
was to be humbled—were here of no use; the 
primates knew that, and took more applicable 


measures. But, in illustration of this, let us 


draw another slight sketch from Sir Francis Pal- 


| yrave :— 


ing got the use of the chapter-house in West- | 


minster Abbey, the members created so mighty 
4 disturbance that the stout abbot. growing in- 


Cignant, collected a sufficient force, and drove out 
t 


testin 


- } . ° 

< he would never let his house be entered hy 
guests again. ‘* This was called the Parlia- 
ment of Battes,” says Stowe, of the Parliament 


of Laos ‘ A P : 
1425, “because men being forbidden to bring 


‘words or other weapons, brought great battes 
“UG staves on their necks ; and when those 


A il ’ . » ° ° 
““pons were inhibited them, they tooke stones 


At the beck of the clerk, the door unclosed, and the 
strangers had scarcely entered the chamber, when Bar. 
dulph du Tyl, the Gascon, the King’s pursuivant, rushed 
into the room, exclaiming, in tones of horror“ Murder, 
murder! My Lord, the Archbishop of York, is murdered 
by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in his way to the 
Parliament House.” The whole assembly was astounded. 
*“*The road by the side of the river, along the Strand, as 
your Majesty well knoweth, is but a perilous slough, 
and my Lord of York’s mule, sure-footed as she is, could 
scarcely pick her way amidst the ruts and mire. Just as 
my Lord of York was in that solitary spot, not far from 
the pound, over against the church of Saint Martin, my 
Lord of Canterbury, who had stationed himself in the 
adjacent fields, with a large body of forces, suddenly 
rushed upon the flank of the procession, At the same 
moment, my Lord of York was furiously attacked in 
front by the Prior of St Bartholomew's, who had been 
warily lying in ambush behind Charing Crom. My 
Lord attempted to retreat to York House; but my Lord 
of Canterbury furiously pursued his brother prelate, and 
with one fell stroke brought him to the ground.” 


We believe it is not to be found in history 


that any Archbishop of York was slain by an 


he representatives of the people, pell-mell, pro- | 





Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the spirited 
sketch of Sir Francis, merges into the individu- 
ulity of incident with which rumour has been 
pleased to adorn the fury of the fight. The two 
archbishops appear scowling at each other, and 
the blood lost has been found to be only that 
of their followers. Ere we leave Sir Francis 
Palgrave, let us observe that his little book, 
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containing so much spirited information on the 
habits of our ancestors—with whom he is far 
better acquainted than he is with the men of the 
present day—would have been one of the most 
popular works of the period, had he not mixed 
it up with much absurd politics and stupid phi- 
losophy. Gur ancestors he understands, because 
he has studied them. The men of the present 
day he knows nothing about, for the converse 
reason; and Cartwright did not make a more 
ludicrous mistake, when he supposed that, under 
the title “ Brevia Parliamentaria Rediviva,” 
Prynne pleaded for the restoration of short Par- 
liaments, than Sir Francis has done in his at- 
tempts to describe the nature of the utilitarian 
philosophy. 

It may be seen from these specimens, that the 
practice of our ancestors proves but a slippery 
foundation for rights, whether popular or aristo- 
cratic. When properly used, however, the history 
of the constitution is a subject not altogether 
barren. In the first place, the enemies of freedom 
generally refer to it for precedents for their 
evil deeds, and, Jike all men who can make an 
important use of the complexion of a fact, they 
exaggerate and misrepresent it. Whenthecalm 
inquirer proves them to be wrong, he conquers 
them on their own ground. But there is another 
and higher use of the experience of history. Fran- 
chises and popular rights generally come into 
existence at periods when it is not the interest 
of governors to suppress them, and are often 
allowed a peaceful life till that time arrives. 
Many useful practices were so brought into ex- 
istence in early times, which, in later and more 
enlightened days, when their value was better 
appreciated, fell before oligarchy or despotic 
power, or maintained their existence by a pro- 
tracted war. A fraud and 
violence committed on these privileges, may be 


few notices of the 


useful as a portion of the monitory wisdom which 
history was meant to teach. 
England 


certain customs or privileges conducive to the 


The people of assuredly possessed 
checking of arbitrary government, and the pro- 
tection of private rights, which the Norman con. 
quest, and the increasing power of the Norman 
nobility, could not overcome. Force was, Indeed, 
too rude an instrument to lop away these objects 
of the affection of the people. The 


Norman monarch might strip a province, and 


ruthless 


inclose it for his hunting-ground ; and the noble 
might pillage the little mansion of the neigh. 
bouring franklein—such acts of oppression were 
always committed when the party had power to 
do so; but the old customs of justice thus broken 
in upon were not abolished or forgotten, and 
they held their silent course in the universal 
practice or adoption of the people, whenever 
actual violence was withdrawn. It was by the 
exertions of a more ingenious race than the 
Norman kings or barons that these popular 


rights were gradually levelled, and a system 
was created that, at the accession of James J., | 
had brought England néarly to a despotisin | 
founded on principles quite distinct from the | 
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rude law of the strong hand, which characterised ee 


earlier acts of oppression. As the nation became 


more civilised, and alive to more subtle political _ 
deriving their know, — 
ledge from the slavish doctrines of the civilians, © 
gradually diffused around them the influence of 


distinctions, the clergy, 


their pernicious learning. Anxious, as it were, 
to raise a rival on earth to the Deity, whose 


word they professed to teach, they invested the 


sublunary king with a portion of the sacred at. 
tributes at their disposal, and gradually fashioned 
the British monarch on the model of that pure 
and ethereal Divine right which characterised 
the Roman Emperor. One instance of this may 
be illustrated in the history of the law maxim of 
Blackstone, that “ the king never dies ;” im. 
plying that, from the moment of the decease of 
one king, another begins to reign ; a principle 
now of little importance, but the absence of 
which was probably useful in preserving the 
liberties of our ancestors. Henry of Hunting- 
don tells us that, from the death of Stephen till 
the arrival of Henry II., ‘© England was without 
a king.” The earliest annalists always speak 
of a king being “ electus,” or chosen ; and of his 
beginning to reign at the ceremony of the coro. 
nation, and the taking of the oath. The writer 
of a late work on the rise of the royal prerog:- 
tive, discovered that, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the kings passed no public 
acts till after their coronation, with one excep. 
tion—viz., Richard I.; and another antiquary, 
pursuing researches more intimately connected 
with chronology, discovered that previous chron. 
ologists had made a mistake of a whole year in 
that reign, and that it was no exception from the 
general rule.* In the reign of Elizabeth, this 
doctrine was condemned by the judges. When 
James [., even with his questionable title, 
mounted the throne, he did not feel grateful to 
the Parliament for confirming his accession, pre- 
ferring the respectable title of divine right to 
popular sanction. By Charles II., the doctrine 
was still more ludicrously treated. A statute of 
Henry VII., passed before the subtle doctrines of 
the civilians had been fully absorbed, made it no 
treason to obey the command of a King for the 
time being, however defective his title might be. 
When this statute was pleaded by Sir Harry Vane, 
it was answered that Charles IT. had been king, 
not only by title, but de facto, from the moment 
of his father’s death, though he was “ kept out 
of his royal authority by traitors and rebels.” 
The judges probably hesitated between deciding 
in this form, or, that Charles 1. was still living 
both de jure and de facto, though his head had 
been cut off by traitors and rebels. The years of 
the acts of Parliament run from the death of 
Charles I.; and every loyal historian immedi- 
ately after that event, heads his chapters with 
the reign of Charles IL, noticing Oliver Crom- 
well as one of the persons who distinguished 
themselves during his reign. 





* Allen's “ Prquiry into the Rise and Growth of th 
Royal Prevogative.” Sir H. Nicolas’ “ Chronology of 


History.” 
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There were many other more substantial prin- 
ciples which the learning of the clergy attempt- 
ed, happily often in vain, to dissolve in the same 
manner. Little as we may be inclined to admire 
the wisdom of our ancestors, had they not stub- 
hornly adhered to many of their venerable 
onnets we should have had, at this time, to fight 
the battle of freedom on less advantageous 
ground. Among these, the intricate and in- 
flexible provisions of the common law, and the 
privileges of Parliament, were occasionally rocks 
of defence, which baffled allendeavours to assault 
or undermine them, and held out against the 
fercest attacks of despotism, till relieved in bet- 
ter times. A judge might wilfully misinterpret 
the law at the desire of the king—but what then ? 
It required a continued series of such judgments 
to alter it; and the judge who misinterpreted 
did so at the risk of suffering from some other 
principle of the law, from which the prince might 
not be able to protect him. Charles I., to make 
his judges more useful instruments, changed 
their patents from a holding by good conduct to 
that of the Sovereign's will ; but another remedy 
was at hand; for the judges who decided in fa- 
your of ship-money were impeached. The 
most sharp-eyed friends of despotism saw, in the 
destruction of these respected customs, the surest 
road to absolute rule. 
with monarchy,” says Strafford, speaking with 
contempt of the common lawyers, “ when they 
monopolize all to. be governed by their year 
books!” and, writing from Ireland to his courtly 
coadjutor, Laud, he cheeringly remarks—‘* | 
know no reason, then, but that you may as well 
rule the common lawyers in England, as I, poor 
beagle, do here.” 

The reservation by the Commons of the right 
to hold the purse-strings, so vigilantly and punc- 
tiiiously guarded, was the chief of these protect- 
ing powers ; and it has done so much to lesson 
the difficulties of reform in later ages, that those 
who have contributed an item to the integrity 
and efficacy of the system, deserve the deepest 
Veneration. Though sometimes invaded by hos- 
tile force, the right is as old as any constitu- 
tional practice we know, and it was yenerally 


“© How weil this suits | 
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practised under a condition usual with those 


who have money to give—security for value 
before payment. During the unpopularity of 
Edward I11., his Commons are reported to have 
addressed him in the following plain, sturdy, 
and business-like strain:—‘‘ The said Commons 
appeared in Parliament, protesting that they 
had the same good will as ever to assist the 
King with their lives and fortunes; but that it 
seemed to them, if their said liege lord had 
always possessed about him faithful counsellors 
and good officers, he would have been so rich 
that he would have had no need of charging his 
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commons with subsidy or tallage, considering 
the great ransoms of the French and Scotch 
Kings, and of so many other prisoners ; and that 
it appeared to be for the private advantage of 
some near the King, and of others by their col- 
lusion, that the King and the kingdom are so 
impoverished, and the commons so ruined. And 
they promised the King, that, if he would do 
speedy justice on such as should be found 
guilty, and take from them what law and rea. 
sun permit, with what had been already granted 
in Parliament, they will engage that he should 
be rich enough to maintain his wars for a long 
time, without much charging his people in any 
manner.’ On an occasion not long after, they 
insisted on seeing the vouchers of the expendi- 
ture of a previous supply before they voted 
more money, and objected that “ large sume 
had been expended upon garrisons in France 
and Ireland, and other places beyond the king- 
dom, of which they protested themselves not 
liable to bear the charge ;"* a precedent which 
might have been advantageously followed in the 
present century. 

When Elizabeth haughtily warned the Par- 


_liament not to be too free in their discussions ; 


when James, with less dignity, telling them not 
to meddle with matters beyond their compre. 
hension, tore a resolution from the journals, and 
prosecuted members for their speeches within 
the House ; when Charles invaded the Commons 
with an armed force, for the purpose of appre- 
hending five of their members—it is pretty evi- 
dent that, however much their proceedings had 
been adapted to the more complicated legisla 
tion of the times, they were little more inde- 
pendent than in the days of Edward III, and 
had as hard a battle as ever to fight with the 
power of the crown, Other popular rights had 
meanwhile sunk, and been almost forgotten. 
Many of the writers of the seventeenth century 
are remarkable fur their ignorance of some of 
the practices of the constitution; and the 
learned Clarendon frequently attributes a re. 
currence to early precedent as innovation, when 
there is no occasion to attribute his mistakes to 
want of candour. In the struggle with the 
commons, the principal appeal to old precedent 
by the crown, was the fruit of the investigation 
of Noy, the Attorney-General, who, with bane- 
ful ingenuity, fabricated the imposition of ship 
money from some dubious provisions for the de- 
fence of the country, during the Saxon period, 
The sound constitutional information was all 
on the other side, and formed the foundation of 
the proceedings of Whitlocke and Pym in Par- 
liament, or was selected from the mighty stores 


of historical learning, collected by Selden and 
Prynne. 
| - 


—— 


~ * Hallam's Middle Ages, iii., 82, 90. 
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LAKE REMINISCENCES, FROM 1807 TO 1830. 


BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER,. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH—Continued. 


Wirtiamw Worpswortn was born at Cocker- 
mouth, a small town of Cumberland, seated on 
the river Cocker. His father was a lawyer, and 
acted as an agent for that Lord Lonsdale, the 
immediate predecessor of the present, who is not 
unfrequently described by those who still re- 
member him as “ the bad Lord Lonsdale.” 
what was he bad? Chiefly, I believe, in this—that, 
being a man of great local power, founded on his 
rank, on his official station of Lord Lieutenant 
over two counties, and on a very large estate, 
he used his power in a most oppressive way. I 
have heard it said that he was mad; and, at 
any rate, he was inordinately capricious—ca- 
pricious even to eccentricity. But perhaps his 
madness was nothing more than the intemper- 
ance of a haughty and a headstrong will, encour- 
aged by the consciousness of power, and tempted 
to abuses of it by the abject servility which po- 
verty and dependence presented in one direction, 
embittering the contrastof that defiance which in- 
evitably faced him in another throughout a land 
of freedom and amongst spirits as haughty as his 
own. He was a true feudal chieftain; and, in 
the very approaches to his mansion, in the style 
of his equipage, or whatever else was likely to 
meet the public eye, he delighted to express his 
disdain of modern refinements, and the haughty 
carelessness of his magnificence. 
which he used to visit Penrith, the nearest town 
to his principal house of Lowther, was old and 
neglected : his horses fine, but untrimmed: and 
such was the impression diffused about him by his 
gloomy temper and his habits of oppression, that 
the streets were silent as he traversed them, 
and an awe sate upon many faces, (so, at least 
I have heard a Penrith contemporary of the old 
despot declare,) pretty much like that which 
may be supposed to attend the entry into a guilty 


In | 


The coach in 


| thought the 


town, of some royal commissien for trying state 


criminals. In his park, you saw some of the 
most magnificent timber in the kinvdom—trees 


that were coeval with the feuds of York and 


Lancaster, yews that perhaps had furnished bows | 


to Ca@ur de Lion, and oaks that might have 
built a navy. All was savage grandeur about 
these native forests: their sweeping lawns and 
glades had been unapproached, for centuries it 
might be, by the hand of art ; and amongst them 
roamed—not the timid fallow deer—but thunder- 
ing droves of wild horses. Lord Lonsdale, ac- 
cording to an old English writer, (in describing, 
I think, the Earl of Arundel,) ‘‘ went sometimes 
to London, because there only he found a greater 
man than himself; but not often, because at 
home he was allowed to forget that there was 
such a man. Even in London, however, his 


haughty injustice found occasions for making | 


| itself known, On a court day, (I revive an 
| anecdote once familiarly known,) St James’ Street 


was lined by cavalry, and the orders were per, © 
emptory, that no carriages should be allowed to —— 


pass, except those which were carrying parties 
to court. 
Lord 


from the window, was turning down the forbidden 
route, when a trooper rode up to the horses’ 
heads, and stopped them the thundering 
menaces of Lord Lonsdale perplexed the soldier, 


who did not know but he might be bringing him. 
self into a scrape by persisting in his opposition; | 


but the officer on duty, observing the scene, rode 
up, and, in a determined tone, enforced the 
order, causing two of his men to turn the horses 
heads round into Piceadilly. Lord Lonsdale 
threw his card to the officer—and a duel fol- 
lowed ; in which, however, the outrageous injust. 
ice of his Lordship met with a pointed rebuke: 
for the first person whom he summoned to his 


aid, in the quality of second, though a friend 


and (I believe) a relative of his own, declined 
to sanction, by any interference, so scandalous a 
quarrel with an officer for simply executing an 
official duty. In this dilemma—for probably he 
was aware that few military men would fail to 
take the same disapproving view of the affair— 
he applied to the present Earl of Lonsdale, then 
Sir William Lowther. Either there must have 
heen some needless discourtesy in the officer's 
mode of fulfilling his duty, or else Sir William 
necessity of the however 
wantonly provoked,-a sufficient justification for 
a relative giving his assistance, even under cir- 
cumstances of such egregious injustice, At any 
rate, it is due to Sir William, in mere candour, 
to suppose that he did nothing in this instance 
but what his conscience approved ; seeing, that 
in all others his conduct has been such as to win 
him the universal respect of the two counties 
in which he is best known. He it was that acted 
as second: and, by a will which is said to have 
been dated the same day, he became eventually 
possessed of a large property, which did not 
necessarily accompany the title. Another anec- 
dote is told of the same Lord Lonsdale, which 
expresses, in a more eccentric way, and a way that 
to many people will be affecting—to some shock- 
ing—the moody energy of his passions. He 
loved, with passionate fervour, a fine young 
woman, of humlle parentage, in a Cumberland 
farm-house. Her he had persuaded to leave her 


Ccuse, 


father and put herself under his protection. 
Whilst yet young and beautiful, she died: Lord 
Lonsdale’s sorrow was profound ; he could net 
bear the thought of a final parting from that 


Whether it were by accident or no, 
Lonsdale’s carriage advanced, and the — 
coachman, in obedience to orders shouted ont | 
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face which had become so familiar to his heart: 
he caused her to be embalmed ; a glass was 
placed over her features ; and, at intervals, when 
his thoughts reverted to her memory, he found 
, consolation (or perhaps a luxurious irritation) 
of his sorrow, in visiting this sad memorial of 
his former happiness. This story, which I have 
often heard repeated by the country people 
of Cumberland, strengthened the general feeling 
of this eccentric nobleman’s self-willed character, 
though in this instance complicated with a trait 
of character that argued nobler capacities. By 
what rules he guided himself in dealing with the 
various lawyers, agents, or stewards, whom his 
extensive estates brought into a dependency upon 
his justice or his moderation—whether in fact he 
had no rule, but left all to accident or caprice— 
| have never learned. Generally, I have heard it 
said, that in some years of his life he resisted 
the payment of all bills indiscriminately, which 
he had any colourable plea for supposing to con- 
tain overcharges ; some fared ill because they 
were neighbours ; and his Lordship could say, 
that “ he knew them to be knaves ;” others fared 
worse, because they were so remote that “ how 
could his Lordship know what they were?” Of 
this number, and possibly for this reason left 
unpaid, was Wordsworth’s father. Ile died whilst 
his four sons and one daughter were yet help- 
less children, leaving to them respectable for- 
tunes; but which, as yet, were unrealized and 
tolerably hypothetic, as they happened to depend 
upon so shadowy a basis as the justice of Lord 
Lonsdale. The executors of the will, and 
trustees of the children’s interests, in one point 
acted wisely: foreseeing the result of a legal 
contest with so potent a defendant as this levia- 
than of two counties, and that, under any nominal 
award, the whole estate of the orphans must be 
swallowed up in the costs of a suit that would be 
carried into Chancery, and finally before the 
they prudently withdrew from all active 
measures of opposition, confiding the event to 
Lord Lonsdale’s returning sense of justice. Un- 
fortunately for that nobleman’s reputation, and 
also, as was thought, for the children’s pro- 
‘perity, before this somewhat rusty quality of 
Justice could have time to operate, his Lord. 

However, for once the world was 
Wrong in its anticipations for the children : the 
successor to Lord Lonsdale’s titles and Cumber- 
land estates was made aware of the entire case, 
in all its circumstances ; and he very honourably 
Kave directions for full restitution being made. 
his was done; and in one respect the result 
was more fortunate for the children than if they 
had been trained from youth to rely upon their 
expectations : for by the time this repayment 
— made, three out of the five children were 
aready settled in life, with the very amplest 
prospects opening before them—so ample as to 
make their private patrimonial fortunes of in- 
considerable importance in their eyes: and very 
probably the withholding of their inheritance it 
vas, however unjust, and however little con- 
templated as an occasion of any such effect, that 


Lord 


ship died. 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 








; 
{) 
‘ ‘ 


urged these three persons to the exertions re- 
quisite for their present success. Two only of 
the children remained to whom the restoration 
of their patrimony was a matter of grave im. 
portance ; but it was precisely those two whom 
no circumstances could have made independent 
of their hereditary means by personal exertions 
—viz., William Wordsworth, the poet, and Do- 
rothy, the sole daughter of the house. The 
three others were—Richard, the eldest ; he had 
become a thriving svlicitor at one of the inns of 
courtin London ; and, if he died only moderately 
rich, and much below the expectations of his 
acquaintance, in the final result of his laborious 
life, it was because he was moderate in his de- 
sires; and, in his latter years, reverting to the 
pastoral region of his infaney and boyhood, chose 
rather to sit down by a hearth of his own amongst 
the Cumberland mountains, and wisely to woo 
the deities of domestic pleasures and health, 
than to follow the chase after wealth in the fe- 
verish crowds of the capital. The third son (I 
believe) was Christopher, (Dr Wordsworth, ) who, 
at an early age, became a man of importance in 
the English church, being made one of the chap- 
lains and librarians of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (Dr Manners Sutton, father of the late 
Speaker.) He has since risen to the important 
and dignified station—once held by Barrow, and 
afterwards by Bentley —of Master of Trinity in 
Cambridge. ‘Trinity in Oxford is not a first-rate 
college: but Trinity, Cambridge, answers in 
rank and authority to Christ Church in Oxford ; 
and to be the head of that college is rightly eon. 
sidered on a level witha bishopric. Dr Words. 
worth has distinguished himself as an author by 
several very useful republications, (especially the 
“ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ ) which he has en. 
And in his own 


exclusively 


valuable notes, 
person, besides other 
learned, he is the author of one very interesting 
work of historical research upon the long agitated 
question of ‘ who wrote the Licon Bastlh a 
a question still unsettled, but much nearer to 
a settlement in consequence of the strony pre 
Dr Wordsworth has 
The fourth and 


riched with 


work 2 more 


sumptions which adduced 
on behalf of the King’s claim. 
youngest son, John, was in the service of the 
East India Company, and perished most unhap- 
pily on the voyage which he had meant to be his 
last, off the coast of Dorsetshire, in the Com- 
pany’s ship Abergavenny. A calumny was current 
at the time, that Captain Wordsworth was ina 
state of intoxication at the time of the calamity. 
But the printed report of the affair, revised hy 
survivors, entirely disproves the calumny ; which, 
besides, was in itself incredible to all who 
were acquainted with Captain W ordworth * most 
temperate and even philosophic habits of life. 
So peculiarly indeed was Captain W ordsworth’'s 
temperament and demeanour, and the whole 
system of his life, coloured by a grave and medi- 
tative turn of thought, that, amongst his brother 
officers in the Honourable Company's service, 
he bore the sirname of “ The Philosopher.” And 
William Wordsworth, the poet, nut only spoke 
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of him always with a sort of respect, that argued 
him to have been no ordinary man, but he has 
frequently assured me of one fact which, as im- 
plying some want of frankness and sincerity, 
gave me pain to hear—viz., that in the fine lines 
entitled, ‘‘ The Happy Warrior,” in which an 
analytical account is given of the main elements 
which enter into the composition of a real hero, 
he had in view chiefly his brother John’s cha- 
racter. ‘That was true, 1 daresay ; but it was in- 
consistent, in some measure, with the note at- 
tached to the lines, by which the reader learns, 


that it was out of reverence for Lord Nelson, as | 


one who transcended the estimate here made, 
that the poem had not been openly connected 
with his name, as the real suggester of the 
thoughts. Now, privately though still professing 
a lively admiration for the mighty Admiral, as 
one of the few men who carried into his profes- 
sional labours a real and vivid genius, (and thus 
far Wordsworth often testified a deep admiration 
for Lord N.) yet, in reference to these particular 
lines, he uniformly declared that Lord N. was 
much below the ideal there contemplated, and 
that, in fact, it had been suggested by the re- 
collection of his brother. But, surely, in some 
of the first passages, this cannot be so; for ex- 
ample, when he makes it one trait of the heaven- 
born hero, that he, if called upon to face some 
mighty day of battle— 
** To which heaven has join’d 

Great issues, good or bad, for human kind— 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With a supernal brightness, like a man inspir’d”— 
surely he must have had Lord Nelson’s idea pre- 
dominating in his thoughts ; for Captain Words. 
worth was scarcely tried in such a situation. 
There can be no doubt, however, that he merited 
the praises of his brother ; and it was indeed an 
improbable tale, that he should first of all deviate 
from this philosophic temperance upon an occa- 
sion when all his energies, and the fullest self- 
possession, were all likely to prove little enough. 
In reality it was the pilot, the incompetent pilot, 
who caused the fatal catastrophe :—*< O pilot, 
you have ruined me!” were amongst the last 
words that Captain Wordsworth was heard to 
utter—pathetic words, and fit for him, “ a meek 
man and a brave,’ to use in addressing a last re- 
proach, and summing up the infinite injury, to 
one who, not through misfortune or overruling 
will of Providence, but through miserable con- 
ceit and unprincipled levity, had brought total 
ruin upon so many a gallant countryman. Cap- 
tain Wordsworth might have saved his own life ; 
but the perfect loyalty of his nature to the 
claims upon him, that sublime fidelity to duty 
which is so often found amongst men of his pro- 
fession, kept him to the last upon the wreck ; 
and, after that, it is probable that the almost 
total wreck of his own fortunes, (which, but for 
this overthrow, would have amounted to twenty 
thousand pounds, upon the successful termination 
of this one voyage, ) but still more, the total ruin 
of tie new and splendid Indiaman confided to 
his care, had so much dejected his spirits, that 
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he was not in a condition for making the effory 
that, under a more hopeful prospect, he migh, 
have been able to make. Six weeks his body la 
unrecovered ; at the end of that time, it wa, 
found, and carried to the Isle of Wight, an 
buried in close neighbourhoud to the quiet field 
which he had so recently described, in letters t 
his family at Grasmere, as a Paradise of Englix, 
peace, to which his mind would be likely often. 
times to revert, amidst the agitations of the sea, 

Such were the modes of life pursued by three 
of the orphan children—such the termination of 
life totwo. Meantime, the daughter of the house 
was reared liberally, in the family of a relation 
at Windsor: and she might have pursued a quiet 
and decorous career, of a character, perhaps, 
somewhat tame, under the same dignified auspices; 


but, at an early period of life, her good ange] | 


threw open to her a life of nobler prospects, in the 
opportunity which then arose, and which she did 
not hesitate to seize, of becoming the companion, 
through a life of delightful wanderings—of what, 
to her more elevated friends, seemed nothing 
short of vagrancy—the companion and the con- 


fidential friend, and, with a view to the enlarge. { 


ment of her own intellect, the pupil, of a brother, 


the most original and most meditative man of | 


his own age. William had passed his infancy on 
the very margin of the Lake district, just six 
miles, in fact, beyond the rocky screen of Whin- 
latter, and within one hour’s ride of Bassin. 
thwaite Water. To those who live in the tame 
scenery of Cockermouth, the blue mountains in 
the distance, the sublime peaks of Borrowdale 
and of Buttermere, raise aloft a signal, as it were, 


of a new country, a country of romance and § 


mystery, to which the thoughts are habitually 
turning. Children are fascinated and haunted 
with vague temptations, when standing on the 
frontiers of such a foreign land; and so was 
Worsdsworth fascinated, so haunted. Fortun- 
ate for Wordsworth that, at an early age, 
he was transferred to the very centre of this 
lovely district. At the little town of Hawks 
head, seated on the north-west angle of Esthwaite 
Water, a grammar school (which, in English 
usage, means a school for classical literature) was 
founded, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, by Arch- 
bishop Sandys, a member of a very ancient family 
of that name, still seated in the neighbourhood. 
Hither were sent all the four brothers; and 
here it was that Wordsworth passed his life un- 
til the time arrived for his removal to college. 
Taking into consideration the peculiar tastes of 
the person, and the peculiar advantages of the 
place, I conceive that no pupil of a public school 
can ever have passed a more luxurious boyhood 
than Wordsworth. The school discipline was 
not, I believe, very strict; the mode of living 
out of school very much resembled that of Eton 
for Oppidans; less elegant perhaps, and less 
costly in its provisions for accommodation, but 
not less comfortable; and in that part of the 
arrangements which was chiefly Etonian, even 
more so; for in both places the boys, instead of 
being gathered into one fold, and at night into 
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or two huge dormitories, were distributed 
amongst motherly old “ dames,” technically so 
called at Eton, but not at Hawkshead. In the 
latter place, agreeably to the inferior scale of the 
whole establishment, the houses were smaller, and 
more cottage-like, consequently more like pri- 
vate households ; and the old lady of the ménage 
was more constantly amongst them, providing, 
with maternal tenderness and with a professional 
pride, for the comfort of her young flock, and 
protecting the weak from oppression. The hum- 
ble cares to which these poor matrons dedicated 
themselves, may be collected from several allu- 
sions scattered through the poems of Words- 
worth; that entitled “ Nutting,” for instance, in 
which his own early Spinosistic feeling is intro- 
duced, of a mysterious presence diffused through 
the solitudes of woods, a presence that was dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of careless and noisy out- 
rage, and which is brought intoa strong relief by 
the previous homely picture of the old housewife 
equipping her young charge with beggars’ weeds 
in order to prepare him for a struggle with 
thorns and brambles. Indeed, not only the mo- 
derate rank of the boys, and the peculiar kind 
of relation assumed by these matrons, equally 
suggested this humble class of motherly atten- 
tions, but the whole spirit of the place and neigh- 
bourhood was favourable to an old English 
homeliness of domestic and personal economy. 
Hawkshead, most fortunately for its own man- 
ners and the primitive style of its habits even 
to this day, stands about six miles out of the 
fashionable line for the “ Lakers.” Esthwaite, 


one 


though a lovely scene in its summer garniture of 


woods, has no features of permanent grandeur 
to rely upon. A wet or gloomy day, even in 
summer, reduces it to little more than a wildish 
pond, surrounded by miniature hills; and the 
sole circumstances which resture the sense of a 
romantic region and an alpine character, are the 
knowledge (but not the sense) of endless syivan 
avenues, stretching for twenty miles to the sea- 
side, and the towering groups of Langdale and 
(rrasmere fells, which look over the little pastoral 
barriers of Esthwaite from distances of eight, ten, 
aud fourteen miles. Esthwaite, therefore, be- 
ing no object for itself, and the sublime head of 
Coniston being accessible by a road which evades 
Hawkshead, few tourists ever trouble the re- 
pose of this little village town. And in the days 
of which I am speaking, (1778-1787,) tourists 
were as yet few and infrequent to any parts of 
thecountry. Mrs Radcliffe had not begun to cul- 
tivate the sense of the picturesque in her popular 
romances ; guide books, with the sole exception 
of “ Gray's Posthumous Letters,” had not arisen 
to direct public attention to this domestic Ca- 
abria ; roads were rude, and, in many instances, 
not wide enough to admit post-chaises; but, above 
all, the whole system of travelling accommodations 
vas barbarous and antediluvian forthe requisitions 
: the pampered south. As yet the land had rest ; 
va annual fever did not shake the very hills ; 
nn (which was the happiest immunity of the 

%6) false taste, the pseudo-romantic rage, had 








not violated the most awful solitudes amongst 
the ancient hills by opera-house decorations, 
Wordsworth, therefore, enjoyed this labyrinth 
of valleys in a perfection that no one can have 
experienced since the opening of the present 
century. The whole was one paradise of virgin 
beauty; and even the rare works of man, all 
over the land, were hoar with the grey tints of 
an antique picturesque ; nothing was new, no- 
thing was raw and uncicatrized. Hawkshead, in 
particular, though tamely seated in itself and its 
immediate purlieus, has a most fortunate and 
central locality as regards the best (at least the 
most interesting) scenes for a pedestrian rambler. 
The gorgeous scenery of Borrowdale, the austere 
sublimities of Wastdalehead, of Langdalehead, 
or Mardale ; these are tuo oppressive, in their 
colossal proportions and their utter solitudes, for 
encouraging a perfectly human interest. Now, 
taking Hawkshead as a centre, with a radius of 
about eight miles, one might describe a little cir- 
cular tract which embogoms a perfect net-work of 
little valleys—separate wards or cells, as it were, 
of one large valley, walled in by the great primary 
mountains of the region. Grasmere, Easdale, 
Little Langdale, Tilberthwaite, Yewdale, Elter 
Water, Loughrigg Tarn, Skelwith, and many other 
little quiet nooks, lie withina single division of this 
labyrinthine district. All these are within one 
summer afternoon’s ramble. And amongst these, 
fur the yearsof his boyhood, lay the daily excursions 
of Wordsworth. I do not conceive that Words- 
worth could have been an amiable boy ; he was 
austere and unsocial, I have reason to think, in his 
habits; not generous; and, above all, not self- 
denying. Throughout his later life, with all the 
benefits of a French discipline in the lesser 
charities of social intercourse, he has always 
exhibited a marked impatience of those particular 
courtesies of life. Not but he was kind and 
obliging where his services would cost him no 
exertion ; but I am pretty certain that no con- 
sideration would ever have induced Wordsworth 
to burthen himself with a lady's reticule, para- 
sul, shawl, “‘ or anything that was hers.” Mighty 
must be the danger which would induce him to 
lead her horse by the bridle. Nor would he, 
without some demur, stop to offer her his hand 
overa stile. Freedom—unlimited, careless, inso- 
lent freedom—unoccupied possession of his own 
arms—absolute control over his own legs and 
motions—these have always been so essential to 
his comfort, that in any case where they were 
likely to become questionable, he would have 
declined to make one of the party. Meantime, 
we are not to suppose that Wordsworth, the 
boy, expressly sought for solitary scenes of 
nature amongst woods and mountains, with a 
direct conscious anticipation of imaginative plea- 
sure, and loving them with a pure, disinterested 
love, on their own separate account. These are 
feelings beyond boyish nature, or, at all events, 
beyond boyish nature trained amidst the neces- 
sities of social intercourse. Wordsworth, like 
his companions, haunted the hills and the vales 
for the sake of angling, snaring birds, swim- 
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ming, and sometimes of hunting, according to 
the Westmoreland fashion, on foot; for riding 
to the chase is often quite impossible, from the 
precipitous nature of the ground. It was in 
the course of these pursuits, by an indirect 
effect growing gradually upon him, that Words- 
worth became a passionate lover of nature, at 
the time when the growth of his intellectual 
faculties made it possible that he should combine 
those thoughtful passions with the experience of 
the eye and the ear. There is, amongst the 
poems of Wordsworth, one most ludicrously mis- 
construed by his critics, which offers a philo- 
sophical hint upon this subject, of great instruc- 
tion. I will preface it with the little incident 
which first led Wordsworth into a commentary 
upon his own meaning. One night, as often 
enough happened, during the Peninsular war, he 
and | had walked up Dunmail Raise, from Gras- 
mere, about midnight, in order to meet the car- 
rier who brought the London newspapers, by a 
circuitous course from Keswick. The case was 
this :—-Coleridge, for many years, received a 
copy of the Courier, as a mark of esteem, and in 
acknowledgment of his many contributions to 
it, from one of the proprietors, Mr Daniel 
Stewart. This went up in any case, let Cole- 
ridge be where he might, to Mrs Coleridge ; for 
a single day, it staid at Keswick, for the use of 
Southey ; and, on the next, it came on to Words- 
worth, by the slow conveyance of a carrier, ply- 
ing with a long train of carts between White. 
haven and Kendal. Many a time the force of 
storms or floods would compel the carrier to stop 
on his route, five miles short of Grasmere, at 
Wythburn, or even eight miles short, at Leg- 
berthwaite. But, as there was always hope until 
one or two o'clock in the morning, often and often 
it would happen that, in the deadly impatience 
for earlier intelligence, Wordsworth and I would 
walk off to meet him about midnight, to a dis- 
tance of three or four miles. Upon one of these 
occasions, when some great crisis in Spain was 
daily apprehended, we had waited for an hour or 
more, sitting upon one of the many huge blucks 
of stone which lie scattered over that narrow 
field of battle on the desolate frontier of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, where King Dun 
Mail, with all his peerage, fell, more than a 
thousand years ago. The time had arrived, at 
length, that all hope for that night had left us: 
no sound came up through the winding valleys 
that stretched tothe north ; and the few cottage 
lights, gleaming, at wide distances, from recesses 
amidst the rocky hills, had long been extinct. 
At intervals, Wordsworth had stretched himself 
at length on the high road, applying his ear to 
the ground, so as to catch any sound of wheels 
that might be groaning along at a distance. 
Once, when he was slowly rising from this effort, 
his eye caught a bright star that was glittering 
between the brow of Seat Sandal and of the 
mighty Helvellyn. He gazed upon it for a minute 
or so; and then, upon turning away to descend 
into Grasmere, he made the following explana- 
tion :—‘‘ ] have remarked, from my earliest 
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days, that, if under any circumstances, the a 
tion is energetically braced up to an act of ste 
observation, or of steady expectation, then, ; 
this intense condition of vigilance should 
denly relax, at that moment any beautiful, « 
impressive visual object, or collection of objee 
falling upon the eye, is carried to the heart 
a power not known under other circumstane 
Just now, my ear was placed upon the stretch, 9 
order to catch any sound of wheels that mig 
come down upon the lake of Wythburn from ty 
Keswick road; at the very instant when 
raised my head from the ground, in final ak 
donment of hope for this night, at the very ix 
stant when the organs of attention were all 
once relaxing from their tension, the bright stg 
hanging in the air above those outlines of mam 
blackness fell suddenly upon my eye, and pen 
trated my capacity of apprehension with a pathe 
and a sense of the infinite, that would not hay 
arrested me under other circumstances.” He 
then went on to illustrate the same psychologic 
principle from another instance ; it was an is 
stance derived from that exquisite poem in whid 
he describes a mountain boy planting himself # 
twilight on the margin of some solitary bay¢ 
Windermere, and provoking the owls to a cos 
test with himself, by “ mimic hootings” blon 
through his hands; which of itself becomes a 
impressive scene to any one able to realize to hi 
fancy the various elements of the solitary wood 
and waters, the solemn vesper hour, the solitan 
bird, the solitary boy. Afterwards, the poes 
goes on to describe the boy as waiting, amidé 
‘* the pauses of his skill,” for the answers of tht 
birds—waiting with intensity of expectation- 
and then, at length, when, after waiting to» 
purpose, his attention began to relax—that i 
in other words, under the giving way of onee. 
clusive direction of his senses, began suddenly 
allow an admission to other objects—then, # 
that instant, the scene actually before him, th 
visible scene, would enter unawares— 
“ With all its solemn imagery”— 

This complex scenery was—What ? 

** Was carried far into his heart, 

With all its pomp, and that uncertain heav’n receivé 

Into the bosom of the steady lake.”’ 

This very expression, “ far,” by which spat 
and its infinities are attributed to the hums 
heart, and to its capacities of re-echoing t 
sublimities of nature, has always struck me# 
with a flash of sublime revelation. On this, het 
ever, Wordsworth did not say anything in & 
commentary ; nor did he notice the conclusie 
which is this. After describing the efforts ¢ 
the boy, and next the passive state which s 
ceeded, under his disappointment, (in which oe 
dition it was that the solemn spectacle entert 
the boy’s mind with effectual power, and with! 
semi-conscious sense of its beauty that would» 
be denied,) the poet goes on to say— 

* And I suppose that I have stood 


A full half-hour beside his quiet grave, 
Mute—for he died when he was ten years old,” 


Wherefore, then, did the poet stand in the ® 
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» churchyard of Hawkshead, wrapt in a 
nce of reverie, over the grave of this particu- 
poy? “It was,” says Lord Jeffrey, “ for 
hat single accomplishment”—viz., the accom- 
lishment of mimicking the Windermere owls so 
el! that not men only—Coleridge, for instance, 
»r Professor Wilson, or other connoisseurs of owl- 
music—might have been hoaxed, but actually 
he old birds themselves, grave as they seem, 
ere effectually humbugged into entering upon 
sentimental correspondence of love or friend- 
hip—almost regularly “ duplying,” “ replying,” 
nd “ quadruplying,” (as Scotch law has it,) to 
the boy's original theme. But here, in this 
lution of Lord Jeffrey’s, there is, at all events, 
» dismal oversight; for it is evident to the 
most careless reader that the very object of the 
poem is not the first or initial stage of the boy's 
history—the exercise of skill which ted him, as 
n oecasion, into a rigid and tense effort of 
ttention—not this, but the second stage, the 
consequence of that attention, Even the atten- 
jon was an effect, a derivative state; but the 
second stage, upon which the poet fixes his 
object, is an effect of that effect ; and it is clear 
that the original notice of the boy's talent is in- 
troduced only as a conditio sine qua non—a 
notice without which a particular result (namely, 
the tense attention of expectation) could not 
have been made intelligible ; as, again, without 
this result being noticed, the reaction of that 
action could quite as little have been made 
intelligible. Else, and but for this conditional 
and derivative necessity, but for this dependency 
of the essential circumstance upon the boy’s 
power of mimicry, it is evident that the “‘ accom. 
plishment”—which Lord Jeffrey so strangely 
supposes to have been the main object of the 
poet in recording the boy, and the main subject 
of his reverie by the side of his grave—never 
would have been noticed. It ia difficult, indeed, 
to conceiveastronger evidenceof that incoherency 
of thought under which Lord Jeffrey must have 
allowed himself to read Wordsworth than this 
very blunder. But, leaving his Lordship, what 








» “2s the subject of the poet’s reverie? some reader 
 4y Say. A poem ought to explain itself; and 
» “€ cannot for a moment admit, as a justifying 


subject for reverie, any private knowledge which 
the poet might happen to have of the boy’s 
character, or of the expectations he had chanced 
to raise amongst his friends. I will endeavour 
'o say a word on this question ; but, that I may 
hot too much interrupt the narratien, in a note. 
At the same time, let me remind the reader of 
ne great and undeniable truth: It is a fact 
which cannot be controverted, except by the 
‘ery thoughtless and the very unobserving, that 
scarcely one in a thousand of impassioned cases, 
warcely one effect in a thousand of all the 
memorable effects produced by poets, can, upon 
any theories yet received amongst us, be even 
imperfectly explained. And, especially, this is 
true of original poetry. The cases are past 
numbering in which the understanding says, or 


*cems to say, one thing, impassioned nature 
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another ; and, in poetry, at least, Cicero's great 
rule will be found to fail—that ‘‘ nunquam aliud 
natura, aliud sapientia dicit ;” if, at least, we 
understand sapientia to mean dispassionate good 
sense. How, for instance, could plain good 
sense—how could the very finest understanding 
—have told any man, beforehand, that love in 
excess, amongst its other modes of waywardness, 
was capable of prompting such appellations as 
that of “ wretch” to the beloved object? Yet, 
as a fact, as an absolute fact of the experience, 
it is undeniable that it is among the impulses of 
love, in extremity, to clothe itself in the language 
of disparagement—why, is yet to be explained. 
“« Perhaps ‘tis pretty 

To mutter and mock a broken charm ; 

To dally with wrong that does no harm ; 

Perhaps ‘tis pretty to tie together 

Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

To feel, at each wild word, within, 


A sweet recoil of love and pity. 
And what if, in a world of sin" —&¢. &c, 


That is Coleridge's solution ; and the amount 
of it is—first, that it is delightful to call up what 
we know to be a mere mimicry of evil, in order to 
feel its non-reality ; to dally with phantoms of 
pain that do not exist: secondly, that such lan- 
guage acts by way of contrast, making the love 
more prominent by the contradictoriness of its 
expression : thirdly, that ina world of sin, where 
evil passions are so often called into action, and 
have thus maiured the language of violence in 
a service of malignity, naturally euough the feel- 
ing of violence and excess stumbles into its old 
forms of expression, even when the excess hap- 
pens to lie in the very opposite direction, All 
this seems specious, and is undoubtedly some 
part of the solution ; and the verses are so fanci. 
fully beautiful, thatthey would recommend even 
a worse philosophy. But, after all, I doubt if the 
whole philosophy be given: and, in a similar 
attempt of Charles Lamb’s, the case is net so 
much solved as further illustrated and amplified, 
Finally, if solved completely, this case is but one 
of multitudes which are furnished by the English 
drama: but (and I would desire no better test of 
the essential inferiority attaching to the French 
drama—no better argument of its having grown 
out of a radically lower nature) there is not, 
from first to last, throughout that vaunted field of 
the French literature, one case of what | may 
denominate the antinomies of passion—cases of 
self-conflict, in which the understanding says one 
thing, the impassioned nature of man says another 
thing. This is a great theme, however, and I 
dismiss it to a separate discussion. 

Sv far, however, as I have here noticed it, this 
question has arisen naturally out of the account, 
as I was endeavouring to sketch it, of Words. 
worth’s attachment to nature in her grandest 
forms. It grew out of solitude and the charac. 
ter of his own mind ; but the mode of its growth 
was indirect and unconscious, and in the midst 
of other more boyish or more worldly pursuits ; 
and that which happened to the boy in mimick- 
ing the owls happened also to him. In moments 
of watching for the passage of woodcocks over 
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the hills in moonlight nights, in order that he 
might snare them, oftentimes the dull gaze of 
expectation, after it was becoming hopeless, left 


him liable to effects of mountain scenery under | 


accidents of nightly silence and svlitude, which 
impressed themselves with a depth for which a 
full tide of success would have allowed no open- 


ing. And, as he lived and grew amongst such | 


scenes from childhood to manhood, many thou- 
sands of such opportunities had leisure to improve 
themselves into permanent effects of character, 
of feeling, and of taste. Like Michael, he was 
in the heart of many thousand mists. Many a 
sight, moreover, such as meets the eye rarely of 
any, except those who haunt the hills and the 
tarns at all hours,* and all seasons of the year, 
had been seen, and neglected perhaps at the time, 
but afterwards revisited the eye and produced 
its appropriate effect in silent hours of medita- 
tion. Ineverything, perhaps, except in the re- 
dundant graciousness of heart which formed so 
eminent a feature in the moral constitution of 
that true philosopher ; the character, the sensi- 
bility, and the taste of Wordsworth, pursued the 
same course of developement as in the education 
of the Scotch Pedlert who gives so much of the 
movement to the progress of “ The Excursion.” 
One of the most interesting among the winter 
amusements of the Hawkshead boys was that of 
skating on the adjacent lake. Esthwaite Water 
is not one of the deep lakes, as its neighbours of 
Windermere, Coniston, and Grasmere, are: con- 
sequently, a very slight duration of frost is suffi- 
cient to freeze it into a bearing strength. In this 
respect, Wordsworth found the same advantages 
in his boyhood as afterwards at the university ; 
for the county of Cambridge is generally liable 
to shallow waters ; and that University breeds 
more good skaters than all the rest of England. 
About the year 1810, by way of expressing an 
interest in The Friend, which Coleridge was just 
at that time publishing in weekly numbers, 
Wordsworth allowed Coleridge to print an ex- 
tract from the poem on his own life, descriptive 
of the games celebrated upon the ice of bsth- 
waite by all who were able to skate: the mimic 
chases of hare and hounds, pursued long after the 
Jast orange gleam of light had died away from the 
western horizon—o/tentimes far intothe night—a 
circumstance which dues not speak much for the 


' 
' 


| 


discipline of the schools—or rather, perhaps, dg» 
speak much for the advantages of a situation » 


_ pure, and free from the usual perils of a town, , 


this primitive village of Hawkshead. Wordsw 

in this descriptive passage—which I wish that; 
had at this moment the means of citing, in orde 
to amplify my account of his earliest tyrocinium. 
speaks of himself as frequently wheeling asig 
from his joyous companions to cut across th 
image of a star ; and thus already, in the midg 


_ of sportiveness, and by a movement of sportir. 





———— 





| 


ness, half unconsciously to himself expressing th 
growing necessity of retirement to his habits ¢ 
thought. At another period of the year, whe 
the golden summer allowed the students a 
season of early play before the studies of the 
day began, he describes himself as roaming, hand 
in-hand, with one companion, along the banks ¢ 
Esthwaite Water, chanting, with one voice, the 
verses of Goldsmith and of Gray—verses which, 
at the time of recording the fact, he had com 
to look upon as either in parts false in the prio 
ciples of their composition, or, at any rate, a 
wofully below the tone of high poetic passion; 
but which, at that timeof life, when.the profounde 
feelings were as yet only germinating, filled them 
with an enthusiasm which hedescribes as brighter 
than the dreams of fever or of wine. 

Meanwhile, how prospered the classical stud. 
ies which formed the main business of Words. 
worth at Hawkshead? Not, in all probability, 
very well ; for, though Wordsworth is at this day 
a very sufficient master of the Latin language, 
and reads certain favourite authors, especially 
Horace, with a critical nicety, and with a feel 
ing for the felicities of his composition that pro 
bably few have ever felt, I have reason to think 
that little of this skill had been obtained # 
Hawkshead. As to Greek, that is a language 
which Wordsworth has never had energy enougi 
to cultivate with effect. 

From Hawkshead, and, I believe, after he had 
entered his eighteenth year, (a time which i 
tolerably early on the English plan,) probably a 
the latter end of the year 1787, Wordsworth 
entered at St John’s College, Cambridge. & 


| John’s ranksas the second college in Cambridge— 


the second as to numbers and influence, and ge 
eral consideration; in the estimation of the 
Johnians as the first, or at least as coequal inal 


— > 





* In particular, and by way of giving an illustration, jet me here mention one of those accidental revelations that 
unfold new aspects of nature: it was one that occurred to myself. I had gone up at all times of the morning and th 
year, to an eminence, or rather, a vast field of eminences, above Scur Crag, in the rear of Allan Bank, a Li 
gentleman's mansion, from which is descried the deep and gloomy valley of Great Langdale. Not, however, for mas} 
years, had it happened that I found myself standing in that situation about four o’clock on a summer afternoon, At 
length, and on a favourable day, this accident occurred ; and the scene which IT then beneld, was one which I shall 
not wholly forgetto my dying day. The effects arose from the position of the sun and of the spectator, taken is 
connexion with a pendulous mass of vapour, in which, however, were many rents and openings, and through thes, 
far below, at an abyss-like depth, was seen the gloomy valley, its rare cottages, and “ unrejoicing” fir-trees. I 
beheld the scene many times before ; I was familiar with its least-important features, but now, it was a 
transfigured, it was seen under lights and mighty shadows that made it no less marvellous to the eye than # 
memorable creation amongst the clouds and azure sky, which is described by the Solitary in ‘‘ The Excursios.” 
And, upon speaking of it to Wordsworth, I found that he had repeatedly witnessed the same impressive transigu® 
tion; so that it is not evanescent, but dependent upon fixed and recoverable combinations of time and weather. 

+ Amongst the various attempts to justify Wordsworth’s choice of so humble and even mean an occupation for 
philosopher, how strange that the weightiest argument of all should have been omitted—viz., the privilege 


to his functions of penetrating without offence, and naturally, and at periodic intervals, to every fire-side, 
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| himself on his gentlemanly habits. 


things with Trinity ; from which, at any rate, 
the general reader will collect, that no such ab- 
solute supremacy is accorded to any society in 
Cambridge as in Oxford is accorded necessarily 
to Christ Church. The advantages of a large 
college are considerable, both to an idle man who 
wishes to lurk unnoticed in the crowd, and to 
the brilliant man, whose vanity could not be gra- 
tified by pre-eminence amongst a few, Words- 
worth, though not idle as regarded his own pur- 
suits, was s0 as regarded the pursuits of the 


place. With respect tothem he felt—to use his 


> own words—that his hour was not come ; and 


that his doom for the present was a happy ob- 


: scurity, which left him, unvexed by the torments 


of competition, to the genial enjoyment of his 


© life in its most genial hours. 


It will excite some astonishment when I men- 


tion that, on coming to Cambridge, Wordsworth 


actually assumed the beau, or, in modern slang, 
the “dandy.” He dressed in silk stockings ; 
had his hair powdered ; and in all things plumed 
To those 
who remember the slovenly dress of his middle 
and philosophic life, this will furnish matter for 
asmile. 

Stranger still it is to tell, that, for the first 
time in his life, Wordsworth got “‘bouzy” at Cam- 
bridge. It is but fair to add, that the first time 
was also the last time. But perhaps the strangest 
part of the story is the occasion of this drunken. 
ness; which was in celebration of his first visit 


| to the very rooms at Christ College once occu- 
) pied by Milton—intoxication by way of homage 
_ tothe most temperate of men, and this homage 


offered by one who has turned out himself to the 
fullastemperate! Still one must granta privilege 


: —and he would be achurlthat could frown on such 
» aclaim—a privilege and charter of large enthusi- 
; asm to such an occasion. 


And an older man than 
Wordsworth, at that era not fully nineteen, and 
aman even without a poet’s blood in his veins, 
might have leave to forget hissobriety in such cir- 


| cumstances. Besides that, after all, 1 have heard, 


from Wordsworth’s own lips, that he was not 
too far gone to attend chapel decorously during 


| the very acmé of his elevation. 


The rooms which Wordsworth occupied at St 
John’s were singularly cireumstanced ; mementos 
of what is highest and what is lowest in human 
things solicited the eyeandthe ear all day long. If 
theoccupant approached the out-doors prospect, in 
one direction, there was visible through the great 
¥indows in the adjacent chapel of Trinity, the 
Matue of Newton “with his silent face and 
prism,” memorials of the abstracting intellect, 
‘erene and absolute, emancipated from fleshly 
‘ends. On the other hand, immediately below, 
steed the college kitchen ; and, in that region, 
‘fom noon to dewy eve, resounded the shrill 
"oie of scolding from the female ministers of 
the head cook, never suffering the mind to for- 
Fet one of the meanest amongst human ne- 
“essities. Wordsworth, however, as one who 
essed much of his time in social gaiety, was less 
@ the way of this annoyance than a profounder 
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student would have been. Probably he studied 
little beyond French and Italian during his Cam. 
bridge life ; not however at any time forgetting 
(as I had so much reason to complain, when speak- 
ing of my Oxonian contemporaries) the literature 
of his own country. It is true that he took the 
regular degree of A.B., and in the regular course ; 
but this was won in those days by a mere nominal 
examination, unless where the mathematical 
attainments of the student prompted his ambi- 
tion to contest the honourable distinction of 
Senior Wrangler. This, in common with all 
other honours of the University, is won in our 
days with far severer effort than in that age of 
relaxed discipline ; but at no period could it 
have been won, let the malicious and the scorn- 
ful say what they will, without an amount of 
mithematical skill very much beyond what has 
ever been exacted of its alumni by any other 
European university. Wordsworth was a pro- 
found adm rer of the sublimer mathematics; at 
least of the higher geometry. The secret of this 
admiration for geometry lay in the antagonism 
between this world of bodiless abstraction and 
the world of passion, And here I may mention 
appropriately, and I hope without any breach of 
confidence, that, in a great philosophic poem of 
Wordsworth’s, which is still in M.S., and will 
remain in M.S, until after his death, there is, at 
the opening of one of the books, a dream, which 
reaches the very ne plus ultra of sublimity inmy 
opinion, expressly framed to illustrate the eter- 
nity and the independence of all social modes or 
fashions of existence, conceded to these two 
hemispheres, as it were, that compose the total 
world of human power—mathematics on the one 
hand, poetry on the other. 

“The one that held acquaintance with the stars 
undisturbed by space or time ; 

The other that was a god—yea, many gods — 

Had voices more than all the winds, and was 

A joy, a consolation, and a hope.” 

I scarcely know whether I am entitled to 
quote—as my memory (though not refreshed by 
a sight of the poem for more than twenty years) 
would well enable me to do—any long extract ; 
but thus much | may allowably say, as it cannot 
in any way affect Mr Wordsworth’s interests, 
that the form of the dream is as follows; and, 
by the way, even this form is not arbitrary ; but, 
with exquisite skill in the art of composition, 
is made to arise out of the situation in which the 
poet had previously found himself, and is faintly 
prefigured in the elements of that situation. He 
had been reading ‘“‘ Don Quixote” by the sea- 
side ; and, oppressed by the heat of the sun, he 
had fallen asleep whilst gazing on the barren 
sands before him. He dreams that, walking in 
some sandy wilderness of Africa, some endless 
Zaarrah, he sees, at a distance 

“ An Arab of the desert, lance in rest, 

Mounted upon a dromedary.” 
The Arab rides forward to meet him ; and the 
dreamer perceives, in the countenance of the 
rider, the agitation of fear, and that he often 
looks behind him in a troubled way, whilst in 
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his hand he holds two books—one of which is 
Euclid’s “ Elements ;” the other, which is a 
book and yet not a book, seeming, in fact, a shell 
as well as a book, sometimes neither, and yet 
both at once. The Arab directs him to apply his 
ear ; upon which— 
“In an unknown tongue, which yet I understood,” 

the dreamer says that he heard 

‘* A wild prophetic blast of harmony, 

An ode, as if in passion utter’d, that foretold 

Destruction to the people of this earth 

By deluge near at hand.” 
The Arab, with grave countenance, assures him 
that it is even so; that all was true which had 
been said; and that he himself was riding upon 
a divine mission, having it in charge 

“To bury those two books ; 

‘© The one that held acquaintance with the stars,’’ &c.— 
that is, in effect, to secure the two great in- 
terests of poetry and mathematics from sharing 
in the watery ruin. As he talks, suddenly the 
dreamer perceives that the Arab’s 





‘countenance grew more disturb’d,” 


and that his eye was often reverted ; upon which 
the dreaming poet also looks along the desert in 
the same direction; and in the far horizon he 
descries 





“a glittering light.” 

What is it? he asks of the Arab rider. ‘It 
is,” said he, “ the waters of the earth,” that 
even then were travelling on their awful errand, 
Upon which, the poet sees this apostle of the 
desert riding off, 


‘* With the fleet waters of the world in chase of him.” 


The sketch I have here given of this su- 
blime dream sufficiently attests the interest which 
Wordsworth took in the peculiar studies of 
the place, and the exalted privilege which he 
ascribed to them of coeternity with ‘ the 
vision and the faculty divine” of the poet— 
the destiny common to both, of an endless 
triumph over the ruins of nature and time. 
Meantime, he himself travelled no farther in 
these studies than through the six element- 
ary books, usually selected from the fifteen 
of Euclid. Whatever might be the interests 
of his speculative understanding, whatever his 
udmiration, practically he devoted himself to the 
more agitating interests of man, social and pol- 
itical, just then commencing that vast career of 
revolution which has never since been still or 
stationary ; interests which, in his mind, altern- 
ated, however, with another and different inter- 
est, in the grander forms of external nature, as 
found in mountainous regions. In obedience to 
this latter passion, it was—for a passion it had 
become—that during one of his long Cambridge 
vacations, stretching from June to November, 
he went over to Switzerland and Savoy, for a 
pedestrian excursion amongst the Alps; taking 
with him, for his travelling companion, a cer- 
tain MrJ , of whom (excepting that he is 
once apostrophised in a sonnet, written at Calais 
in the year 1802) I never happened to hear him 
speak: whence I presume to infer, that Mr 
J owed this flattering distinction, not so 
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much to any intellectual graces of his socig 
as, perhaps, to his powers of administe 
‘‘ punishment” (in the language of the fancy, 
to restive and mutinous landlords—for 4, 
were abroad in those days; people who 
sented huge reckonings with one hand, and, wg 
the other, a huge cudgel, by way of opening y 
traveller’s eyes to the propriety Of paying the 
without demur. I do not positively know tj, 
to have been the case; but I have heard Wor 
worth speak of the ruffian landlords who plare 
upon his youth in the Grisons ; and, howey, 
well qualified to fight his own battles, he migk 
find, amongst such savage mountaineers, ty 
combatants better than one. Wordsworth; 
route, on this occasion, lay, at first, throug 
Austrian Fianders, then (1788, I think) on th? 
fret for an insurrectionary war against th) 
capricious innovations of the Imperial coxcom} 
Joseph Il. He passed through the camps the 
forming, and thence ascended the Rhine 4} 
Switzerland ; crossed the great St Bernard; 
visited the Lake of Como, and other interes 
ing scenes in the north of Italy, where, by th 
way, the tourists were benighted in a forest./ 
having, in some way or other, been misled 
the Italian clocks, and their peculiar fashion éf 
striking round to twenty-four o'clock. On hi 
return, Wordsworth published a quarto pamph- 
let of verses, describing, with very considerabk 
effect and brilliancy, the grand scenery amongs 
which he had been moving. This poem, as wel f 
as another in the same quarto form, describing | 
the English lake scenery of Westmoreland ani} 
Cumberland, addressed, by way of letter, “tosp 
young lady,” (viz., Miss Wordsaworth,) are mP 
markable, in the first place, as the earliest effon 
of Wordsworth in verse, at least as his earlies | 
publication; but, in the second place, and stil F 
more 80, from their style of composition, ‘ Pure 
description,” even where it cannot be said, sneer 
ingly, “to hold the place of sense,” is so litt 
attractive as the direct or exclusive object of s 
poem, and in reality it exacts so powerful a 
effort on the part of the reader to realize visw 
ally, or make into an apprehensible unity the 
scattered elements and circumstances brought 
together, that, inevitably and reasonably, it ca 
never hope to be a popular form of compositios; 
else it is highly probable that these ‘‘ Descrip 
tive Sketches” of Wordsworth, though after 
wards condemned as vicious in their principles @ 
composition, by his own maturer taste, would 
really have gained him a high momentary »® 
toriety with the public, had they been fairly 
brought under its notice: whilst, on the other 
hand, his revolutionary principles of compositios, 
and his purer taste, ended in obtaining for hie 
nothing but scorn and ruffian insolence. 
seems marvellous ; but, in fact, it is not sof it 
seems, I mean, prima facie marvellous, that the 
inferior models should be fitted to gain s {# 
higher reputation; but the secret lies here- 
that these were in a taste which, though fre 
quently spurious and hollow, had been long ™®* 
conciled to the public feelings, and which 
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besides, have a specific charm for certain minds, 
even apart from all fashions of the day ; where- 
as, the other had to struggle against sympathies 
Jong trained in an opposite direction, to which 
the recovery of a healthier tone (even where na- 
ture had made it possible) presupposed a difficult 
process of weaning, and an effort of discipline 
for reorganizing the whole internal economy of 
the sensibilities, that is both painful and mortify- 
ing ; for—and that is worthy of deep attention— 
the misgivings of any vicious or unhealthy state ; 
the impulses and suspicious gleams of the truth 
struggling with cherished error ; the instincts of 
light conflicting with darkness—these are the 
real causes of that hatred and intolerant scorn 
which is ever awakened by the first dawnings of 
new and important systems of truth. There- 
fore it is that Christianity was so much more 
hated than any mere novel variety of error. 
Therefore are the first feeble struggles of nature 
towards a sounder state of health, always harsh 
and discordant ; for the false system which this 
change for the better disturbs, had, at least, this 
svothing advantage——that it was self-consistent. 
Therefore, also, was the Wordsworthian restor- 
ation of clementary power, and of a higher or 
transcendent truth of nature, (or, as some people 
vaguely expressed the case, of simplicity,) 
received at first with such malignant disgust. 
For there was a galvanic awakening in the 
shock of power, as it jarred against the ancient 
system of prejudices, which inevitably revealed 
so much of truth as made the mind jealous that 
all was not right, and just so far affected as to 
be dissatisfied with its existing creed, but not at 
all raised up to the level of the new creed ; en- 
lightened enough to descry its own wanderings, 
but pot enough to recover the right road. The 
more energetic, the mvure spasmodically potent 
are the throes of nature towards her own re- 
establishment in the cases of suspended anima- 
tion, by drowning, strangling, &c., the more 
keen is the anguish of revival. And universally, 
4 transition state is a state of suffering and dis- 
quiet. Meantime, the early poems of Words- 
worth, that might have suited the public taste so 
much better than his more serious efforts, if the 
fashion of the hour, or the sanction of a leading 
review, orthe prestige of a name in the author, 
oa happened to give them a season’s currency, 
cid in fact drop unnoticed into the market. No- 
where have I seen them quoted, no not even since 
the author's victorious establishment in the 
public admiration, The reason may be, how- 
ever, that not many copies were printed at first ; 
ho subsequent edition was ever called for; and 
yet, from growing interest in the author, every 
©py of the small impression had been studiously 
bought up. Indeed, I myself went to the pub- 
lishers (Johnson’s) as early as 1805 or 1806, and 
bought up all the remaining copies, (which were 
but six or seven of the Foreign Sketches, and 
‘wo or three of the English,) as presents, and as 
to Curiosities in literature to literary friends, 
of a interest in Wordsworth might assure one 

ue value being put upon the poem. Were 
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it not for this extreme scarcity,* I am disposed 
to think that many lines or passages would long 
ere this have been made familiar to the public 
ear. Some are delicately, some forcibly pic- 
turesque ; and the selection of circumstances is 
occasionally very original and felicitous. In 
particular, I remember this one, which presents 
an accident in rural life that must by thousands 
of repetitions have become intimately known to 
every dweller in the country, and yet had never 
before been consciously taken up for a poet's use. 
After having described the domestic cock as 
“ sweetly ferocious” —a prettiness of phraseology 
which he borrows from an Italian author—he 
notices those competitions or defiances which 
are so often carried on interchangeably from 
great distances :— 
“ Echo'd by faintly answering farms remote.” 


This is the beautiful line in which he has caught 
and preserved so ordinary an occurrence—one, in 
fact, of the commonplaces, which lend animation 
and a moral interest to rural life. 

After his return from this Swiss excursion, 
Wordsworth took up his parting residence at 
Cambridge, and prepared for a final adieu to 
academic pursuits and academic society. It was 
about this period that the French Revolution 
broke out: and the reader who would under- 
stand its appalling effects—its convulsing, revo- 
lutionary effects upon Wordsworth’s heart and 
soul—should consult the history of the Solitary, 
as given by himself in “ The Excursion ;” for 
that picture is undoubtedly a leaf from the per- 
sonal experience of Wordsworth :— 

‘* From that dejection I was roused— 
** But how ?”—-&c, 

Mighty was the transformation which it wrought 
in the whole economy of his thoughts; miracu- 
lous almost was the expansion which it gave to 
his human sympathies ; chiefly in this it shewed 
its effects—in throwing the thoughts inwards 
into grand meditations upon man, his final des- 
tiny, his ultimate capacities of elevation ; and, 
secondly, in giving to the whole system of the 
thoughts and feelings a firmer tone, and a sense 
of the awful realities which surround the mind ; 
by comparison with which the previous literary 
tastes seemed (even where they were fine and 
elegant, asin Collins or Gray, unless where they 
had the self-sufficing reality of religion, as in 
Cowper) fanciful and trivial. In all lands this 
result was accomplished, and at tne same time : 
Germany, above all, found her new literature the 
mere creation and product of this great moral 
tempest; and in Germany or England alike, 
the poetry was so entirely regenerated, thrown 
into moulds of thought and of feeling so new— 
so primary—so different from the old worn-out 
channels in which they had been trained to flow 
—that the poets everywhere felt themselves to 
be putting away childish things, and now at 
* In some of the later editions of his works, I believe, 
Wordsworth has himeelf republished a few extracts from 
these early sketches; but they are matilated, garbled, 
and very much curtailed, if ] remember aright. 
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length—now first (as regarded the eighteenth 
century) entering upon the dignity and the sin- 
cere thinking of mature manhood. 

Wordsworth, it is well known to all who know 
anything of his history, felt himself so fascinated 
by the gorgeous festival era of the Revolution— 
that era when the sleeping snakes which after- 
wards stung the national felicity, were yet co- 
vered with flowers—that he went over to Paris, 


ee ee oe = 


and spent about one entire year between that | 


city, Orleans, and Blois. There, in fact, he con- 
tinued to reside almost too long. He had been 
sufficiently connected with public men to have 
drawn upon himself some notice from those who 


afterwards composed the Committee of Public | 


Safety. 
had once obliterated the too fervent and too 
indulgent partiality which, at an earlier period 
of the revolutionary movement, had settled upon 
the English name, he became an object of gloomy 
suspicion with those even who would have 
grieved that he should fall a victim to undis- 
tinguishing popular violence. 
land, and in her behalf, he was thought to be 


And, as an Englishman, when the war | 


in this fact: it should have been my glor_ 
namely, that two men, whom, in their intelleetyy 
faculties, posterity will acknowledge as equal , 
any age, were scorned and slighted as too eq 
temptible for fear; whilst others, so gross gy 
vulgar in style of mind as this Holcroft, th, 
Thelwall, this—(what is his name ?)—were, 
brainless!y feared by Mr Pitt’s cabinet as erp 
Bottom was adored by Titania. What a perve, 
sion of pride ! that Coleridge should have so 

by lending his ear to fables which Wordsworth, 
far sterner principle views as lies,* to gain th 
fanciful honour of standing upon Mr Pitt, 
pocket-list of traitors and French spies ; whe. 
after all, they stood confessedly in that list x 
tenth-rate and most inconsiderable villain 


Heavens! that was a strange ambition, that” 


Already for Eng. | 


that spy which (as Mr Coleridge tells us, in his — 
Biographia Literaria) afterwards he wasaccounted | 


by Mr Pitt’s emissaries in the worst of services, 
against her. 1 doubt, however, (let me say it, 
by the way, without impeachment of Mr Cole- 
ridge’s veracity—for he was easily duped,) this 
whole story about Mr Pitt's Somersetshire spies ; 
and it has often struck me with astonishment, 
that Mr Coleridge should have suffered his per- 


court the humble distinction of having been sus. 
pected as a spy, in those very years when poor 
empty tympanies of men, such as G " 
Thelwall, Holcroft, were actually recognised as 
enemies of the state, and worthy of a State sur- 
veillance, by Ministers so blind and grossly mis- 
informed as, on this point, were Pitt and Dundas, 
Had I been Coleridge, instead of saving Mr 
Pitt's reputation with posterity by ascribing to 
him a jealousy which he or his agents had not 
the discernment to cherish, | would have boldly 
planted myself upon the fact, the killing fact, 





tu wit, and Wordsworth—even with Dogberry, 
T would have insisted upon that—* Set down, 
also, that Taman ass!" I would have exulted 





rather than be wholly forgotten by Mr Pitt, (in 
which fate there was, by possibility, a greg! 
dignity,) would seek to figure amongst the ven 
rear-guard of his traitors ! 

In France, however, Wordsworth had a chane, 
in good earnest, of passing for the traitor that 
in England, no rational person ever thought him, 
He had chosen his friends carelessly ; nor couli 
any man, the most sagacious, have chosen ther 
safely, in a time when the internal schisms ¢ 
the very same general party brought with ther 
worse hostilities and more personal perils tha 
even, upon the broader divisions of party, could 
have attended the most ultra professions of anti. 
national politics, and when the rapid changes 


of position shifted the peril from month te 
sonal pride to take so false a direction as to | 


month. 
Wordsworth, in the poem on his own life, 


| aman of the highest merit, and personal quali. 


ties the most brilliant, who ranked first upon the 
list of Wordsworth’s friends ; and this man wa 
so far a safe friend, at one moment, as he wass 
republican general—finally, indeed, a commander. 
in-chiet. This was Beaupuis ; and the descrip. 
tion of his character and position is singularly 
interesting, There is, in fact, a special value 
and a use about the case; it opens one’s eye 
feelingly to the fact that, even in this thought 


_ less people, so full of vanity and levity—never. 
that he had utterly despised both myself,Coleridge | 


— 


theless the awful temper of the times, and the 
dread burthen of human interests with which 
it was charged—had called to a consciousness 
of new duties—had summoned to an audit, as if 





—— 


* The reader, who may happen not to have seen Mr Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, is informed that Mr Cole 
ridge tells a long story about a man who followed and dogged himself and Mr Wordsworth in all their rar 
excursions, under a commission (originally emanating from Mr Pitt) for detecting some overt acts of treason, # 


treasonable correspondence ; or, in default of eit\\er, some words of treasonable conversation. 


Unfortunately for bis 


own interests as an active servant, capable of bagging a promising amount of game, within a week or so, even in’ 
whole month, that spy had collected nothing at all as the basis of a report, excepting only something which thet 
(Coleridge and Wordsworth to wit) were continually saying to each other, now in blame, now in praise, of one Sp 
Nosy; and this, praise and blame alike, the honest spy very naturally took to himself—seeing that the 

accused him of having % nose of unreasonable dimensions, and his own conscience accused him of being a 
** Now,” says Mr Coleridge, ** the very fact was, that Wordsworth and I were constantly talking about Spinosa.” 


This story makes a very good Joe Miller; but, for other purposes, is somewhat damaged, 


excellent story in the case, 


However, there is om 


Some country gentleman from the neighbourhood of Nether Stowey, upon a party 


happening to dircuss the probabilities that Wordsworth and Coleridge wight be traitors and in correspondent? 
with the French Directory, answered thus :—*‘ Ob, as to that Coleridge, he’s a rattle-brain, that will say more in 


week than he will stand to in a twelvemonthb. 


But Wordsworth—that’s the traitor: why, God bless @ 


he's so close on the subject that, d—n me if you'll ever hear him open his lips on the subject trom year's nd ® 


year’s end !"’ 


One individual is specially recorded bP 
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at some great final tribunal, even the gay, radi- 
ant creatures that, under less solemn auspices, 
under the reign of a Francis I. or a Louis XIV., 


would have been the merest painted butterflies 


of the court-sunshine. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


| 


This Beaupuis was a | 


man of superb person—beautiful in a degree | 


which made him a model of male beauty, both 
as to face and figure; and, accordingly, in a 
jand where conquests of that nature were 80 
easy, and the subjects of so trifling an effort, he 
had been distinguished, to his own as well as 
the public eyes, by a rapid succession of bonnes 
fortunes amongst women. Such, and so glorified 
‘by triumphs the most unquestionable and flatter- 
ing, had the earthquake of the revolution found 
him. From that moment, he had no leisure, 
not a thought, to bestow upon his former selfish 
and frivolous pursuits. He was hurried, as one 
inspired by some high apostolic passion, into the 
service of the unhappy and desolate serfs amongst 
his own countrymen—such as are described, at 
an earlier date, by Madame de Sevigné, as the 
victims of feudal institutions; and one day as 


he was walking with Wordsworth in the neigh- | 


bourhood of Orleans, and they had turned into 
a little, quiet lane, leading off from a heath, 
suddenly they came upon the following spectacle : 
A girl, seventeen or eighteen years old, hunger- 
bitten, and wasted to a meagre shadow, was 
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“When I 

Towards the fierce metropolis bent my steps 

The homeward road to England. From his throne 

The King had fallen” —&c, 

What a picture does he give of the fury which 
there possessed the public mind; of the frenzy 
which shone in every eye, and through every 
gesture ; of the stormy groups assembled at the 
Palais Royal, or the Tuileries, with ‘ hissing 
factionists” for ever in their centre, “ hissing” 
from the self-baffling of their own madness, and 
incapable from wrath of speaking clearly ; of fear 
already creeping over the manners of multitudes ; 
of stealthy movements through back streets ; plot- 
ting and counter-plotting in every family ; feuds 
to extermination, dividing children of the same 
house for ever; scenes such as those of the 
Chapel Royal, (now silenced on that pub/ic stage, ) 
repeating themselves daily amongst private 
friends ; and, to shew the universality of this 
maniacal possession—that it was no narrow 
storm discharging its fury by local concentra- 
tion upon a single city, but that it overspread 
the whole realm of France—a picture is given, 
wearing the same features, of what passed daily 
at Orleans, Blois, and other towns. The citi- 
zens are described in the attitudes they assumed 


at the daily coming-in of the post from Paris ; 
the fierce sympathy is portrayed, with which 


knitting, in a dejected, drooping way ; whilst to | 


her arm was attached, by a rope, the horse, 
equally famished, that earned the miserable sup- 
port of her family. 
scene in a moment ; and, seizing Wordsworth 
by the arm, he said—‘ Dear English friend ! 


Beaupuis comprehended the | forward as a representative of his class. 


they echoed back the feelings of their compatriots 
in the capital: men of all parties had been there 


_ up to this time; aristocrats as well as democrats 
| —and one in particular of the former class is put 


—brother from a nation of freemen !—that it is | 


that is the curse of our people, in their widest 
division; and to cure this it is, as well as to 
maintain our work against the kings of the 
earth, that blood must be shed and tears must 
flow for many years to come!” At that time, 
the revolution had not fulfilled its purposes ; as 
yet, the King was on the throne; the fatal 10th 
of August 1792 had not dawned ;* and, as yet, 
there was safety for a subject of kings. But the 


irresistible stream was hurrying forwards. The | 
| national convulsion diffused so widely with equal 
truth, it may be asserted that no describer, so 


King fell; and (to pause for a moment) how 
divinely is the fact recorded by Wordsworth in 
the M.S. poem on his own life, placing the awful 
scenes past and passing in Paris under a pathetic 
relief from the description of the golden, autum- 
nal day, sleeping in sunshine— 





* How little has any adequate power as yet approached this great theme! 


| 
| 


ee — 


This 
man, duly as the hour arrived which brought the 
Parisian newspapers, read restlessly of the tu- 
mults and insultsamongst whichthe Royal Family 
now passed their days ; of the decrees by which 
his own order were threatened or assailed ; of 
the self-expatriation, now continually swelling 
in amount, as a measure of despair on the part of 
myriads, as well priests as gentry—all this and 
worse he read in public; and still as he read, 


* his hand 
Haunted his sword like an uneasy spot 
In his owa body.” 


In short, as there never has been so strong a 


_ powerful, or idealizing so magnificently what he 


deals with, has ever been a real living spectator 
of parallel scenes. The French, indeed, it may 
be said, are far enough from being a people pro- 


ee ng et 





—~ ———— = = 


Not the Grecian stage—not “ the dark 


ortows of the line of Thebes,” in any of its scenes, unfolds such tragical grouping of circumstances and situations 


as may be gathered from the memoirs of the time. 


The galleries and vast staircases of Versailles, at early dawn, 


on some of the greatest daye—the tempestuous gathering of the mobs—the figure of the Duke of Orleans obscurely 
detected amongst them—the growing fury—the growing panic—the blind tumult—and the dimness of the event—all 
make up a scene worthy to blend with our time-hallowed images of Babylon or of Nineveh with the enemy in all her 
kates, Memphis or Jerusalem in their agonies. But, amongst all the exponents of the growing agitation that 
besieged the public mind, none is so profoundly impressive as the scene (every Sunday renewed) at the Chapel 

oyal Even in the most penitential of the litanies, in the presence when most immediately confessed of God him- 
“if{_when the antiphonies were chanted, one party singing, with fury and gnashing of teeth, Salvum fac regem, 


and another, 


with equal hatred and fervour, answering Et Reginam—the organ roared into thunder—the semi- 


“sorus swelled into shouting—the menaces into defiance—the agitation into tempestuous fury—again the crashing 

or epe sang with shouts their Sa/eum fac regem—again the vengeful antipbony hurled back its £¢ Reginam— 

- one person, an eye-witness of these scenes, which mounted in violence on each successive Sunday, declares that, 
‘entimes, the semi-choral bodies were at the point of fighting with each other in the presence of the King, - 


*0. LXI,—VOL. Vi. 
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found in feeling. True; but of all people, they 
most exhibit their feeling on the surface ; are 
the most demonstrative (to use a modern term ;) 


and most of all mark their feelings by outward © 


sensibility to the voice of worldly honour: « jp. 


LAKE REMINISCENCES; BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


expression of gesticulation and fervent enuncia-— 
_And so utterly had he submitted his own will 


tion: not to insist upon the obvious truth—that 
even a people of shallow feeling may be deeply 
moved by tempests which uproot the forest of 
a thousand years’ growth; by changes in the 
very organization of society, that throw all 
things, fur a time, into one vast anarchy ; and 
by murderous passions, alternately the effect and 
the cause of that same chaotic anarchy. Now, 
it was in this autumn of 1792, as I have already 
said, that Wordsworth parted finally from his 
illustrious friend—for, all things considered, he 
may be justly so entitled—the gallant Beaupuis. 
This great season of public trial had searched men’s 
natures; revealed their real hearts; brought 
into light and action qualities oftentimes not 
suspected by their possessors ; and had thrown 
men, as in elementary states of society, each 
upon his own native resources, unaided by the 
old conventional forces of rank and birth. Beau- 
puis had shone to unusual advantage under this 
yeneral trial; he had discovered, even to the 
philosophic eye of Wordsworth, a depth of be- 
nignity, very unusual ina Frenchman ; and not 


of local, contracted benignity, but of large, illim-_ 
itable, apostolic devotion to the service of the | 


poor and the oppressed—a fact the more remark- 
able as he had all the pretensions in his own 
person of high birth and high rank ; and, so far 
as he had any personal interest embarked in the 
strugyle, should have allied himself with the aris- 
tocracy. But of selfishness in any shape, he had 
no vestiges: or, if he had, it shewed itself in a 
slight tinge of vanity; yet, no—it was not vanity, 
but a radiant quickness of sympathy with the 
eye which expressed admiring love—sole relic 
of the chivalrous devotion once limited to the 
service of ladies. Now, again, he put on the 
garb of chivalry ; it was a chivalry the noblest 


heraldry of Europe—had extinguished even }j 


juries,” says Wordsworth— 
‘¢ injuries 
Made him more gracious.” 


separate interests to the transcendent voice 
his country, which, in the main, he believed t 
be now speaking authentically for the first tin, 
since the foundations of Christendom, that, eve 
against the motions of his own heart, he adopted 
the hatreds of the young Republic, growing crue! 
in his purposes towards the ancient oppressor, 
out of very excess of love for the oppressed ; ané, 
against the voice of his own order, as well as ip 
stern oblivion of many early friendships, he be 
came the champion of democracy in the struggle | 
everywhere commencing with prejudice or feuda | 
privilege. Nay, he went so far upon the line of | 
this new crusade against the evils of the world | 
that he even accepted, with a_ conscientiou 
defiance of his own inevitable homage to the 
erring spirit of loyalty embarked upon that 
cause, a commission in the Republican armies 


preparing to move against La Vendée ; and, 
finally, in that cause, as commander-in-chief, he 


laid down his life. ‘“ He perished,” says Words. 
worth— 
** perished, fighting in supreme command, 
Upon the banks of the unhappy Loire.”’ 
Homewards fled all the English from a land 
which now was fast filling its prisons, and 
making ready the shambles for its noblest citi- 
zens. Thitheralso came Wordsworth ; and thea 
he spent his time for a year and more, in Lon- 
don chiefly, overwhelmed with shame and de 
spondency for the disgrace and scandal brought 





_ upon liberty by the atrocities committed in that 


holy name. Upon this subject he dwells with 
deep emotion in the poem on his own life ; and 
he records the awful triumph for retribution 


_ accomplished, which possessed him when crossing 


| 


in the world, which opened his ear to the Pariah | 


and the oppressed all over his mis-organized 
country. <A more apostolic fervour of holy 


the sands of the great Bay of Morecamb from 


Lancaster to Ulverstone; and hearing from 4 


_ horseman who passed him, in reply to his que 


zealotry in this great cause, had not been seen | 


since the days of Bartholomew las Casas, who 


shewed the same excess of feeling in another di- | 


rection, This sublime dedication of his being to 


a cause which, in his conception of it, extin- | 


guished all petty considerations for himself, and 
made him thenceforwards a creature of the na- 
tional will—* a son of France,’ in a more emi- 
nent and loftier sense than according to the 





- eternal justice. 
_ upon one great traitor to the cause, the cause 


tion—was there any news ?—*<* Yes, that Robes 
pierre had perished.” Immediately, a passion 
seized him, a transport of almost epileptic fer- 
vour, prompting him, as he stood alone upon this 
perilous® waste of sands, to shout aloud anthems 
of thanksgiving for this great vindication of 
Still, though justice was done 


itself was overcast with clouds too heavily t 


_ find support and employment for the hopes of 4 





— = - -_—- 








* That tract of the lake country which stretches southwards from Hawkshead and the lakes of Esthwaite, Wit 
dermere, and Coniston, to the little town of Ulverstone, (which may be regarded as the metropolis of the litte 
romantic English Calabria, called Turness,) is divided from the main part of Lancashire by the estuary of More 


cam b, 
and carriages, 


The sea retires with the ebb tide to a vast distance, leaviog the sands passable for a few hours for hors 
But partly from the daily variation in these hours, partly from the intricacy of the pathless track 


which must be pursued, and partly from the galloping pace at which the returning tide comes in, many fatal acc 
dents aie continually occurring—sometimes to the too venturous traveller who has slighted the aid of guides— 


sometimes to the guides themselves, when baffled and perplexed by mists Gray the poet mentions one of the 
latter class, as having then recently occurred under affecting circumstances. Local tradition records a long list # 


interesting cases. 
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t who had believed in a golden era ready to 
open upon the prospects of human nature. It 
gratified and solaced his heart, that the indig- 


nation of mankind should have wreaked itself | 


upon the chief monsters that had outraged their 
nature and their hopes; but for the present he 
found it necessary to comfort his disappointment, 
by turning away from politics to studies less 
capable of deceiving his expectations. 

From this period, therefore—that is, from the 


WHO IS A LIAR?—THE CORN-LAWS AGAIN. 
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county, or in that neighbourhood ; and, at length, 
at Alfoxton,a beautiful country house, with agrove 


and shrubbery attached, belonging to Mr St 


Aubyn, a minor, and let (I believe) on the terms 
of keeping the house in repair. Whilst resident 
at this last place it was, as I have generally 
understood, and in the year 1797 or 1798, that 


- Wordsworth first became acquainted with Cole- 


year 1794-S—-we may date the commencement | 


of Wordsworth’s entire self-dedication to poetry 
as the study and main business of his life. Some- 
where about this period, also, (though, accord- 
ing to my remembrance of what Miss Words- 
worth once told me, I think one year or so later, ) 
his sister joined him; and they began to keep house 
together: once at Race Down, in Dorsetshire ; 
once at Clevedon, on the coast of Somersetshire ; 


ridge ; though, possibly, inthe year I am wrong ; 
for it occurs to me that, in a poem published in 
1796, there is an allusion to a young writer, of 
the name of Wordsworth, as one who had some- 
thing austere in his style, but otherwise was 
more original than any other poet of the age ; 
and it is probable that this, and knowledge of 
the poetry, would be subsequent to a personal 
knowledge of the author, considering the little 
circulation which any poetry of a Wordsworthian 


_ stamp would be likely to attain at that time. 


then amongst the Quantock Hills, in the same | 


( T'o be continued.) 


WHO IS A LIAR? 


Who is a liar ?—his guises what ? 

Come listen awhile, and I'll tell you, Pat. 

That portly sage, with the ruby nose, 

Who waddles in fat as he churchward goes, 
Why, that’s an apostle—a Peter, a Paul. 

He'd tell you so—he’s a bishop—that's all. 

‘Tis no narrow path that the sycophant trede, 
A broadway of smiles was his heavenward road, 
Did he court the smile of the lowly and poor ? 
No—the smile of his Lordship and J.ordship’s 
And he smiled when the curse was loud and long, 
And gaily cheered at the libertine’s song ; 

He quoted the Bible with delicate sneer, 

And blasphemy minced in his patron’s ear ; 

And along the high-road of preferment was driven— 
An apostle of Christ, with a call from heaven, 

Who is a liar ?—his guises what ? 

Come listen awhile, and I'll tell you, Pat. 








There stands the patriot—fired with zeal, 

He'd brave the stake for public weal. 

How his heart was consumed for his country’s cause ! 

And the skies might fall, but he’d stand by the clause— 

His country—his conscience !—ah ! dearer than life! 

For conscience and country he'd die in the strife. 

Behold the placeman !—what recks he, 

At Windsor, where the cause may be ? 

The cause must yield to beauty’s charms ; 

The placeman smiles, and folds his arms ; 

His conscience will sleep in the storm, as calm 

As the innocent sleep of the harmless lamb 

’Mid the howl of the tempest—the hurricane’s sweep ;— 

To the trill of the nightingale’s music ’twill sleep. 

But the patriot wakes ?—To suppose it were stupid— 

They are one and the same, by the soul of Cupid, 
CYRus. 


THE CORN-LAWS AGAIN. 


BEFORE the rulers of his fate 
The poor man humbly stands ; 
{lis cheek is wan, his eye is sunk, 

Toil-hardened are his hands. 


Care-worn his face, and deep the stamp 
Of sorrow and despair ; 

Though blasted be his faded form, 
A heart is beating there— 


A heart that, spite of human laws, 
Is true to nature’s ties, 

And swells whene’er he dares to think 
Of this life’s destinies. 


Unto the Molochs of the land 
He oft hath made appeal— 

’ Give, give to me my daily bread” — 
But, no !—their heart is steel. 


The wife that to his manly breast 
In hopeful youth he took, 
Must sink beneath the deadly blows 





By stern Starvation strook, 


His children, clinging to his knee, 
Have begged of him for bread ; 
And in his bitterness of soul, 
He sobs and hangs his head, 


His brother-worms fare sumptuously 
Their lands are broad and fair ; 

Of want and wretchedness like his 
What should they know or care? 


Stern were the laws which History tells 
Old Draco writ in blood ; 

But sterner far must be the code 
That takes the poor man's food. 


How long shall toil, without its meed, 
Be all his earthly doom ? 

How long shall life to thousands be 
A sunless, joyless tomb ? 


How long, how long shail selfishness 
And might o’er right prevail ? 
Arise ! ye millions, at whose voice 
Earth's pigmy things must quail! 
Sunderland, E. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE BEGGARMAN.—SONG. 


THE QUEEN AND THE BEGGARMAN. 


A NEW AND TRUE BALLAD. 


- THERE was a jolly beggarman 
A-begging oft had been ; 
And at last he went a-begging 

To the pretty little Queen-— 


With a whack row de dow dow, fol de dol 


de dee. 


Oh, he wouldn't beg for praties, 
Nor he wouldn't beg for meal ; 
But he begged for scraps of freedom 
For hismself and all his Tail— 

With a whack, &c. 


So off he went, with this intent, 
And with him went a throng too ; 
And when he reached her palace gate, 
He rapped both loud and long too— 
With a whack, &c. 


The Queen's engaged, her porters state ; 
But that was all a bam: 
She was only sitting t(te-d-téte, 
Along with her pet Lamb— 
At their crack, Ac. 


So at the gate he had to wait, 
Himself and all the boys; 
“ But, until J] see herself,” says he ; 
“Or, Sow! ! I'll make a noise-— 
With a whack,” &c. 


Another message then was sent— 
“ Her Majesty's at prayers ;” 
But, the noise increasing still, she went, 
To see the cause, up stairs, 
Of their whack, &c. 


She trembling there, with doubts and fears, 
To see this begging crew— 
Cries, “* They'll pull this house about our ears f 
Oh, dear! what shall I do ? 
With their whack,”’ &c. 


Says Lamb, quite pat, “ We'll manage that, 
If you'll do as ] warn ye—— 
To give their Chief both bread and beef, 
And feed the rest with blarney, 
And whack,” &c, 
But when they saw her pretty eyes, 
With cheers and whillaloo, 
They threw their caubeens* to the skies, 
And that soon brought her to— 
With a whack, &c, 


This changed her mind ; and, growing kind, ¥ 
She says, “I'll go salute them, 
Says her men of war, “ 'T were better far, 
To let us go and shoot them, 
And their whack,” &c. 
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But says Lamb & Co., “ You need not go, 
For we'll go parliamenting, 
To stop their voice with votes and noise, 
And save you from consenting 
To their whack,”’ &c. 


Still the boys without would baw] and shout, 
And liked to raise a riot, 
Till mighty Dan would wave his hand, 
And tell them to keep quiet— 
With a whack, &c. 


So, to treat between the crowd and Queen, 
Their chief soon gained admission ; 
And, with scrapes, and bows, and loyal vows, 
There hands her his petition, 
With a whack, &c. 


“To refuse me and these boys without 
I’m sure you're not so cruel— 
You’re the world’s darling, without doubt— 
You’re a diamond of a jewel! 
With a whack, &c, 


Sure, you're far too grand for any man”— 
(You see, he wished to please her)— 
« Ay, even for Brian Bouroo, himself, 
Or ould Nebuchandesor— 
With a whack,”’ &c, 


“ Well, indeed, I'd grant you all you want, 
You're so modest and engaging ; 
But then, you see, "tween you and me, 
Their Lordships would be raging, 
With their whack, &c, 


“ And the Bishops, too, that holy crew, 
Though waiting my translation, 
If I should grant you what you want, 
Would shut me from salvation— 
Iu their black, &c, 


“ And you must admit it is not fit 
I'd treat with a Precursor.’’— 
“If you wont,” says Dan, “ adopt my plan, 
You must a worse and worser— 
With a whack, &c. 


“ For, to tell you plain, we'll not again 
A-begging here be seen ; 
If you won’t consent, we'll parliament 
Ourselves in College Green— 
With a whack,” &c. 


“Then, I must get my Cabinet 
To meet in consultation,” — 
So, there we leave the whole conclave 
To mystify the nation, 
With their clack, &c, 


PARABAWN. 





BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


LanD of the Men who brought before 
All nations, in all times, 

A King, soul-gorged with pride and gore, 
And slew him for his crimes ! 

Shall we not name thy name with pride, 
Famed Mother of the brave ? 

Who would not die as Hampden died, 
That looks on Sidney's grave ? 


O'er it thy mountain summits rise, 
Thy dewy roses bloom; 

We stand upon it—Here he lies ¢ 
Thou, Britain, art his tomb ! 





Yet scorners say, thy hills and vales 
Are curs'd from sea to sea ; 

“ The land of palaces and jaila” 
Derision natmeth thee. 


For shameful stripes thy children fight, 
Or labour in despair, 

Where demons tax the blessed light, 
And taint with plague the air, 

Land of the wise, the great, the good! 
When wilt thou break thy chains, 

And startle into honest blood 
The filth in tyrants’ veins ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
Swing and his Satellites. 

We left the inmates of the Abbey of the Holy 
Cross in confusion worse confounded. In the 
conflagration of a great house, like the end of a 
hattle, the general maxim is, Sauve qué peut ; 
and when the little Lady Blanche, having strug- 
gled out of the arms of her Arab rescuer, flew 
hack to her grandmother, she found that noble 
lady abandoned by all her servants, and in some- 
thing like cataleptic rigour, from which it was 
difficult to rouse her faculties. 

« Haste, haste, my lady grandma!” cried the 
little girl, clasping her arms fondly about the 
rigid, motionless lady ; “ I will carry you; Has- 
san will carry you. Oh! come, my own father’s 
mother—come with us——with Hassan!” <A my- 
riad of broken, confused, and distracted thoughts 
flashed, as in a night-mare dream, across the 
brain of the perturbed lady. She was in the 
psychological state of the little tipsy old woman 
in the ballad, who doubted her own identity. 
Was she indeed Marguerite Countess of Dela- 
mere, sole representative of an illustrious line 
—alone, deserted by “her people,” and her man- 
sion in flamesover her head, from the torchof vil- 
lanous and ungrateful incendiaries ? And was this 
England? The Arab gave no time for rumina- 
tion or parley ; and a more unceremonious hand- 
ing down the great staircase than his could not 
well be imagined. In the open air, the discord- 
ant voices of the people and the glare of the 
torches acted upon her senses and partially re- 
stored them. She was hurried, dragged across 
the lawn, and flung upon a bench under a soli- 
tary and magnificent beech tree, whence she 
might undisturbed contemplate the progress of 
the conflagration. 

“It might better have become the last Dela- 
mere to have perished in theashesof the old nest,” 
said the reviving lady ; ‘‘ but God’s will be done.” 

“Oh, don’t be sorry, dear grandmamma,” 
said her only companion, venturing to caress her 
aged relative with more freedom than at any 
previous time of their intercourse. ‘ Fred will 
soon put out the fire, and you will get back to 
your own warm room again—never fear that. 
Let me put my little shawl round your feet.” 
And, as the girl knelt to perform this act of at- 
tention, the aged Countess, under the influence 
of one of those electric touches which sooner or 
later come to all, suddenly kissed the affectionate 
and intelligent creature ministering to her com- 
fort ; and Blanche, though she had often endured 
her grandmother's formal salute, felt that this 
was the first motherly kiss that had ever been 
given toher. She repeatedly kissed her grand- 
mother's hand; and, looking up with her mother’s 
*yes, which glowed through tears, exclaimed— 
‘Grandmamma, you love Blanche? Do you? Not 
well as Mrs Thompson at the laundry loves 
ttle Lucy. Oh, she is so happy, that poor child! 
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Ah, when I 
feared youshould be burned alive, poor old grand- 
ma! how I loved you then—when we came back 


—But some little you love me. 





to you! But now!” 
“ Did you indeed return for me? Do you in- 
deed love grandmamma, Blanche? You are a 


strange, a very strangechild. . . . Who else cares 
for me?” added the lady, sorrowfully but haughti- 
ly, recalling in full force her lonely situation, as 
the deserter, Dr Hayley, approached in haste. 
‘‘ My people, base poltroons, fled—leaving their 
too generous,too easy mistress to the protectionof 
a foreign menial, and the kindness of achild. My 
friends—those who had called themselves” 

“Madam, you wrong your servants,’ inter- 
rupted the Doctor, ‘ and the most devoted and 
faithful, though the humblest of your friends. 
I had flown for aid to convey you to a place of 
safety.” The good doctor said nothing of sun- 
dry small matters of cash and papers in his own 
apartment, hastily secured about his person; yet 
his statement was substantially true. ‘I find I 
have been anticipated. The flames are happily 
completely subdued. To the main building there 
never was any danger, thanks to the courage of 
a young hero, or rather to the knowledge and 
self-possession of a young philosopher, who has 
to-night earned the gratitude of every friend 
of your Ladyship and the family.” 

“It is Fred,” cried Blanche, exultingly. “He 
is the gardener’s nephew, Lucy's cousin, and a 
scholar—not a gentleman. Oh, he is so clever 
and good—and they are all so proud of him! He 
is the friend of Hassan, and knows our language 
very well. I love him very much myself. .... 
Oh, here he comes’’"—and she sprang towards 
the youth, who was eagerly advancing, bare- 
headed, and blackened in the face. 

“ Youaresafe, Lady Blanche ?” said he, eagerly. 

“Yes, yes; come, Fred,tograndmamma, And 
she dragged the lad forward, who, on recognising 
the august and awful Countess, was modestly 
shrinking back. 

“ Ah, this is your Ladyship’s young champion 
against the Fire-king,’ said Dr Hayley. ‘‘ Though 
he does bear sable tokens of the combat, per- 
mit me to present Mr Frederick Leighton to 
your Ladyship.” The Countess saw a handsome, 
slight boy, with a pale and interesting, though 
shockingly begrimed face. An expression of 
mildness and benignity, and a smile of singular 
sweetness—at least as his eyes fell upon the 
triumphant little lady who held his hand—were 
more remarkable than the features. The Coun- 
tess was most gracious. 

“ The family of Delamere, this young lady and 
myself, are, I understand, indebted to you, sir ; 
anda Delamere never forgets a service, nor yet an 
injury.” Sheextended herhand. Theabashed youth 
muttered some words of acknowledgment, and 
bowed most deferentially upon the gracious hand 








of the lady, for he literally fell fainting at her feet, 
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“ Poor boy! his feelings have overcome him; | own goods and chattels had given leisure for 


he is unused to a presence like ours.” 

Dr Hayley had more serious fears. “ The poor 
fellow has, I fear, sustained some severe personal 
injury while on the roof of the wing. Where, 
Lady Blanche, is Hassan ?—he is a skilful leech.” 
Here Lady Blanche ran screaming across the 
lawn towards her “ Arab friend ;” and, as the 
Countess was now surrounded by “her people,” 
steward, butler, housekeeper, own maid, and 
own footman, all alike respectfully eloquent, in 
protestations of attachment, and explanations of 
the accident ; and as the bench and the sward 
around her became literally cushioned, clothed, 
and carpeted for her comfort, as if by enchant- 
ment, no one regarded the Arab, the heiress, or 
the fainting boy. 

“ Take him to my own nursery ; we will watch 
him ourselves, Hassan— his arm, you say, broke? 
—only broke—boys don’t die of broken arms— 
Fred shall not die!”—And the Lady Blanche 
heroically cut away the sleeves of the boy, and 
his blood-clotted hair ; and, under the directions 
of the Arab, who was indeed no contemptible 
surgeon, performed the besprinkling duties ne- 
cessary in such cases. She then flew back to poor 
** Madam Grandma,” who, now leaning on the 


arm of Dr Hayley, was contemplating the ra- | 


vages of the fire, so happily arrested by the in. 
telligence, courage, and activity of Frederick 
Leighton. “ He is a noble boy,” said the Coun- 
tess, unusually excited; ‘‘ and I have long 
marked him. It is the privilege of English no- 


bility to patronise and reward talent in the | 


lower orders. I shall write to the commander- 
in-chief ; or, should he prefer the Church, I have 
livings in my gift. 
too,’ added she, as the girl burst to her through 
the phalanx of servants. 

** And he is living, grandmother! I put water 


on his face, and he would not live ; I held smell- | 


ing salts to him, and Hassan gave him a good 
shake, and he would not live. And then I wept, 
and kissed him, and kissed him, and he lived! 
He opened his eyes so wide, and said, ‘ How 
good, Lady Blanche!’ Dr Hayley smiled, and 
made his usual significant gesture of silence. 
The features of the Countess were assuming 
that peevish, perplexed look, called forth by the 
odd ways of her grandchild, when Blanche, who 
had a savage's acuteness in all her senses, called 
out— Hark! IThear the tramp of horses.” This 
was disputed for some minutes, until the more 
distant beat of the horses’ feet, and the flash of 
torches in the woods, proved that the troops 
sent for were approaching. 

“ Thank heaven!” ejaculated the Countess. 
** Browne, Mr Grimshaw,” (she addressed her 
head-butler and her steward,) “ is the ruffian 
named Swing, the villanous incendiary, secured ? 
I should wish the military to find that my house- 
hold is not altogether inadequate to the defence 
of my property.” Mr Browne was half-afraid 
to tell that there was no trace of any strange 


incendiary ; and yet that both he and Dr Hayley, | 
and indeed every one whom the care of their 





men of Bow Street. 





And Blanche is a good child, | 





observation, noticed some very suspicious cir. 
cumstances attending the fire. It had brokep 
out in the steward’s business-room ; and, what 
was remarkable, while the furniture and build. 
ing timber were nearly unharmed, a mass of 
valuableand important papershad been consumed, 
and even thick account-books destroyed in their 
strong stone and iron repositories. What the 
flames had spared, water had wasted ; and all was 
one heap of inextricable confusion. 

The steward wrung his hands in despair. He 
was ruined! forever ruined ! The scene was over. 
acted; and Dr Hayley, remembering the hint 
he had received from Frederick Leighton, coolly 
bade the worthy man be composed, for the butler | 
should maintain vigilant watch over the half. 
burned premises, until the affair could be probed 
to the bottom by the proper functionaries, who 
might, perhaps, find it necessary to call in the 
assistance of some of the keen-sighted gentle. 
It was long afterwards 
universally alleged by the servants, that Mr 
Grimshaw had changed colour and started at 
this hint. 

« Bow Street officers, thief-takers! rummaging 
the dwelling of my noble and honoured mis 
tress, under the direction of a county magis 
trate—of probably Jervis Yates—taking the de. 
position of the Countess of Delamere ! May the 
old eyes of the faithful follower of her house be 
spared that sight !” 

« Ay, indeed, Doctor, how should you talk of 
Bow Street officers and Jervis Yates ransacking 
my family repositories—taking my deposition 


about the base, low wretches who have fired the 


mansion of the Delameres! But the military 
gentlemen approach. I charge you, Browne, 
that all fitting attention and hospitality be 
shewn to our brave defenders, his Majesty's 
troops. The commanding officer will, no doubt, 
wait upon me for his further orders—I mean for 
the necessary explanations.” 

“And leave to me, my Lady, to the most de- 
voted and now the oldest servant of your house, 
to look after Swing, while Mr Browne attends 
to his duties m-doors,”’ said the steward. “If 
your Ladyship should catch cold in the night air, 
or suffer from this excitement :—but, no! True 
Delamere! ever the more calm and _ self-poe 
sessed as danger rises higher! I think I may¥ 
venture to shew you this diabolical scrawl of the 
monster Swing, written in characters of blood— 
sealed with the death’s-head and cross-bones of 
the Irish Papist, O’Connell—threatening my de- 
struction for my fidelity to ‘ that brimstone 
harridan,’ as they wickedly and blasphemously 
term a noble lady!” 

*‘ Good Heavens, Grimshaw—my poor, faithful 
Grimshaw !” 

“Alas, madam! I was fool enough to fancy 
that my own poor place and my few ricks at the 
(Grrange only were threatened, while destruction 
hovered round the dwelling of my noble mit 
tress.” 

‘Let that epistle be preserved for the im 
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spection of the magistrates,” said Dr Hayley, 
authoritatively. 

«< Perish the thought, sir!” cried the steward, 
tearing the precious document into a hundred 
pieces in his virtuous fury. ‘Not, save at the 
price of my blood, shall any eye rest upon the 
contumelious epithets applied to my thrice- 
honoured and honourable lady, by these blood- 
thirsty monsters ; and, least of all, the eyes of 
Mr Jervis Yates. For myself, 1 welcome the 
ruin and personal distress that may spare Lady 
Delamere a moment’s pain.” 

« Ay, indeed, doctor !_-such language going 





through all the Jacobinical journals, as applied to | 


me !—Let the vile scrawl never be seen again !” 

“Incorrigible fool!” thought the vexed and 
angry ex-chaplain, as he impatiently waited the 
arrival of the dragoons. 
not black, designing villain !”’ 

“Don’t you be so sorry, pray, for Mr Grim- 
shaw,” said Lady Blanche, addressing herself to 
the consolation of her grandmother. ‘He won't 
he ruined. I have heard Mr Browne and the 
housekeeper say, many’s the time, he had 
feathered his nest well, and had still very pretty 
pickings.” In spite of “the august presence,” 
there wasa suppressed titter among the unin- 
terested bystanders ; while the steward gave one 
blighting side-glance at the girl, whom her grand- 
mother commanded to silence, as malapert. 

What could stay the military, expected now 
for several minutes ?—Had some one, in league 
with the incendiaries, led them off the two miles 
long and now neglected avenue, which led from 
the Stoke Delamere gate ?>—Were they, man and 
horse, over the crags into the river ?—No such 
thing. But, after really having been within the 
park, they had been told the fire was got under, and 
recalled to suppress a riot in the borough, where 
a lawless mob had set fire to the jail, and rescued 
the wounded poacher Waterton. Now they 
came gallantly on, at a brisk trot ; and as they 
emerged from the avenue, and were loyally re- 
ceived by the cheer of the spectators, which was 
returned till the echoes of the old abbey rang 
again; and as the numerous torches held by 
the servants flashed on plumed helmet, and 
sabre, and glittering harness, the bosom of the 
ancient lady swelled with proud and long-for- 
gotten emotions. Here was a shadowing of the 
gallantry, the gorgeousness, and the inspiring 
dangers of the olden time. Just so might the 
Abbey of the Holy Cross have looked on that 
eéver-memorable night when it enjoyed the 
never-to.be-forgotten glory and felicity of shel- 
tering the fugitive royal Charles and a band of 
valiant cavaliers. Such as now looked the 
young and handsome lieutenant of hussars, who, 
kracefully dismounting, stood unhelmeted, bend- 
ing lowly before the lady of the mansion, at the 
grand entrance to the saloon, might the royal 
Charles have been. The gorgeous dream had 
an abrupt awakening ; there were here men and 
things, intrusive vulgar realities, which had no 
prototypes in the glorious days on which she 
pampered her fancy. 





‘* Fawning rascal, if | 
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‘“ The Colonel,” said the officer, “ with his 
most respectful compliments, charged me, ma- 
dam, to express his deep regret that important 
affairs in another part of the county have pre- 
vented him from taking this duty in person. 1! 
may be inexperienced in such delicate affairs ; but 
I walk by this gentleman's wisdom. ... Mr Jervis 
Yates, madam, one of your intelligent and well- 
affected county magistrates, who volunteered this 
duty. I am happy, however, to find thet your 
Ladyship requires none of my services—that the 
affair is over.” 

‘“Nor of Mr Yates’s either, sir,” returned the 
Countess, drawing haughtily up, as the bustling 
and somewhat consequential magistrate, who had 


_thrown his bridle to his acquaintance Hassan, 


hastily advanced, ‘‘ My own household are per- 
fectly adequate to the defence of my life and pro. 
perty ; if not, they must be augmented.” 

“Don’t you consider it rather curious, my 
Lady,” said Yates, “that the fire should have 
done so much damage in the steward’s business 
room, without spreading farther? ....Ha! my 
noble little cousin, Lady Blanche, how d'ye do, 
my dear?” 

“Madam grandma, may I shake hands with 
my plebeian cousin? .. . Pray, sir, did the poor 
poacher’s wife come to you from me, to get some 
of that money from you to buy food, which you 
are to give me when I make a great match with 
a grandee, and make you uncle to an Earl ?”’ 

Mr Jervis Yates smiled, the undigested p/e- 
beian notwithstanding. ‘ This frank young lady, 
Lieutenant Wynne,” said he, ‘is my little 
cousin, Lady Blanche Delamere, a young lady 
not yet perfect in her English, though otherwise, 
it seems, abundantly precocious. ... Thinking of 
marriage, the great act in the woman's drama, 
already, Blanche, my dear ?—Ah, ha! a touch 
of old Mother Eve in all bloods, Doctor.” 

“1 intend to marry Fred myself, if he will 
have me,” continued the frank-spoken maiden ; 
“ and everybody, save grandma and the Doctor, 


| tells me I am a young lady of title, and a great 


heiress, and may do just as I please : and I will, 
too.” 

The young officer laughed. 

“ Very pretty, my little lady,” returned the 
merry magistrate. ‘ Anything, you mean, be- 
coming your duty, and your exalted rank and 
station.” And he winked—yes! Mr Jervis 
Yates made some sort of slight motion of intelli- 
gence with his left eye, at or towards Marguerite, 
twentieth Countess of Delamere, whom the 
naiveté or pertness of her grandchild, and this 
fresh audacity, appeared to have frozen to stone, 

“but to business!” cried the active magis- 
trate. “Here are no ordinary matters for inves- 
tigation.” And, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the steward, Mr Yates went on, till mid- 
night, plunged forty fathom deep in examinations 
and depositions; and, with all his acuteness, 
was so effectually baffled, that he took nothing 
for his pains save a very severe cold. 

The distinguisked small party in the dining- 
room, meanwhile, partook of refreshments; and’ 
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the ten troopers and their sergeant, in the hall, 
joyously regaled themselves ; while Blanche and 
Hassan remained with their patient. 

The Countess deeply, though silently, re- 
sented the smallness of the military party sent 
to her assistance, though this was but one of the 
many mortifications to which she was this night 
doomed ; for the jovial troopers did not consider 
themselves half qualified to pronounce upon the 
quality of the far-famed double ale of the 
Abbey of the Holy Cross, when a mounted 
messenger brought a summons to their com- 
mander, from a neighbouring magistrate, to 
come promptly to the defence of another place 
threatened by the Stoke Delamere rioters ; nor 
could the indignation of the Countess be dis- 
guised, when the commanding officer—himself a 
scion of Norman nobility—hastened their de- 
parture from her almost untasted hospitalities, to 
the protection of some trumpery cotton-factories, 
afew miles down the valley, respectfully stat- 
ing, that he was bound instantly to obey the 
orders of the civil magistrate. . . . It was long 
past her usual hour on that memorable night be- 
fore the Countess was undressed, put to bed, and 
had received her Madeira-whey from her faith- 
ful Martin. 

“Is Lady Blanche inbed? You tell me the 
poor boy’s arm is properly set, and that magis- 
trate person gone with his followers.” 

“ Yes, my Lady ; and I trust in gracious Provi- 
dence, my Lady, that the prayers of your 
faithful servants, my Lady, may prevent the 
gout” 

“« There must be family-prayers, thanksgiving, 
in the hall to-morrow, at twelve precisely,” 
interrupted the Countess, “for my _ signal 
deliverance from this most guilty and horrible 
attempt. Let the servants be warned, and see 
that the state apartments are in order. Doubt- 
less there will be distinguished visiters at the 
Abbey to-morrow. Many will sympathize with 
me in this calamity. O Martin, what will 
society—what will ruined, unhappy England 
come to? Well might the immortal Pitt ex- 
claim in his dying hour—*‘O my country! my 
country 1" 

The afflicted Countess swallowed the final 
gulp of her wine-whey, and was tucked up for the 
night in swandown blankets and satin coverlets, 
under a coroneted canopy. 











CHAPTER VI. 
Cases of Conscience. 

The eonsequences of that fire were many and 
various, which, to her dying day, Lady Dela- 
mere persisted in attributing tothat omnipresent, 
and, it would seem to some imaginations, that 
omniscient miscreant Swing. In the first place, 
it brought an influx of the provincial nobility 
and gentry—fromthe Lord Lieutenant,the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Fanfaronade, and his 
Countess, downwards—with congratulations, con- 
dolences, friendly offers of service, and of leagues 
for mutual protection ; and with the expression 
of warm sympathy in this undoubted conspiracy 
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against the aristocracy, and extravagant praise 
of the high spirit displayed by the noble sufferer, 
Its future consequences were, inextricably-ray. 
elled accounts, numerous petty prosecutions of 
tenantry, an expensive chancery suit, long after. 
wards instituted by the heirs of Mr Grimshay 
against Blanche Countess of Delamere, and the 
loss of large balances. 

Awkward or impertinent as Blanche bad bee, 
on the previous night, the marks of her instine. 
tive attachment to her deserted grandmother 
were not forgotten by that lady ; and on the day 
of general gratulation, Lady Blanche behaved 
so well, and was so much commended by the 
noble visiters, for improved growth and appear. | 
ance, prepossessing manners,anda decided resem. | 
lance to the Delamere family, that she had © 
never before been so high in favour. A proper — 
governess was forthwith to be provided for her, — 
onthe recommendation of the noble governess — 
of an “ illustrious personage ;” the Arab was to | 
be sent home to his country; she was to have her 
hair turned up, wear longer petticoats, and 
be confirmed, along with some junior branches of 
the neigbouring noble families. The Countess, 
in the plenitude of her exultation, declared © 
that she had resolved to provide for Frederick | 
Leighton, either in the Army or the Church, 
whichever was found most suited to his genius, 
With this last intelligence, which she had picked 
up with her usual quickness, the Lady Blanche F 
flew back to the bedside of the patient, whom the F 
Countesshad herself condescended to visit, though 
Blanche had been prohibited the indulgence. 

“ Be a soldier, Fred—if you cannot be a great 
man. Do not, Hassan says, be a priest—to do 
religion, and flatter, and imbibe, and play cards 
all day with old women like grandmamma, was 
the earnest exhortation of Lady Blanche. 

‘‘T would rather be a scholar,” said the mild 
youth. “ But do, Lady Blanche, leave me ; the 
Countess will be so displeased with you for be 
ing here against her orders.” 

‘Then you don't like me near you, Fred; 
you like Lucy better ; you do not love me to be 
with you, to watch you, and give you drink.’ 
The boy sighed, and turned away his head. 

‘I wish you loved me as I love you, Fred; 
but you won't look at me—then I don’t care for 
you either.” The Lady Blanche walked off, in 
disdain, and in sorrowful anger. She sought 
Hassan, to tell him of her causes of grief; but 
found she could not tell him that Fred did not 
love her. 

She proposed that they should have a gallop 
to the Stoke Delamere gate, to hear of the lib 
erated poacher. It was long past her ordinary 
hour of exercise, but she resolved to go; and 
the Arab never baulked her in any wish, though 
in violation of all established rules. She stole 
back to her nursery for her riding-whip, whieh 
happened to be there, and to be friends with 
Fred, if he asked her; for a quarrel of above 
five minutes with any one she loved, and, above 
all, with him, lay like a dead-weight on the 
heart of Blanche. Aunt Thompson, from the 
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laundry, was with him, and little Lucy—the 

retty, fair, and fairy Lucy, was prattling to him, 
and holding his hand. The heiress stole back 
unperceived, silently mounted, and far outrode 
even the fleet pace of Hassan. When he over- 
took her, he found her stretched, as if dead, inthe 

th. beside a poacher’s great-coat and dark lan- 
tern, which had probably startled the pony. The 
world, at this sight, seemed a blank to the Arab. 
She was, however, perfectly recovered long be- 
fore he got her home, and said merely she was 
sleepy—she should like to sleep. The greatest 
alarm and distress pervaded the establishment. 
The consequence of the little heiress had never 
been felt till now. It might now have been 
thought that the Countess had no object in ex- 
istence save her grandchild, for whose preserva- 
tion heaven and earth were stirred. The family 
surgeons, three in number—the Fanfaronade 
family surgeon—the “ very able” medical friend 
of Mr Jervis Yates, were all in turn eagerly 
welcomed. Their learned fears, diverted from the 
brain, rested on “ injury to the spine.” 

Perfect inaction, a constantly recumbent pos- 
ture, was the cruel sentence pronounced upon the 
lively, restless, and quick-spirited girl ; and rigidly 
was it enforced by the entire household. In the 
accession of the Lady Blanche, every one placed 
hopes, and no one knew what might befall to 
place and perquisite under the regime of the 
little Irish boy and his mother. The Countess, 
horrified by the idea of the death of her heiress, or 
of her possible deformity—deformity which might 
prove an obstacle to her marriage—to the greatest 
of earthly interests, the lineal transmission of 
the family honours—yielded to or anticipated her 
every wish. Her early kind friend, Mrs Thomp- 
son, was, at her desire, permanently planted in 
her apartments, as her principal attendant. The 
pretty, gentle, little Lucy was engaged as her 


playmate ; and Frederick Leighton, until he was | 


sent to the University, was her reader and 
master of design; Dr Hayley taking long spells 
of the same duty. Hassan alone, the wild Arab, 
fancied iteruelty, perhaps designing cruelty of the 
Franks, to fasten his companion, his wild gazelle, 
his graceful antelope, all day long, like a dried 
mummy, to aboard. He became more and more 
moody and dissatisfied—he was not fitted for an 
in-door attendant ; and, though the Lady Blanche 
affectionately received his daily visits, their inter- 
course began to be less happy. Her intellect was 
rapidly expanding—thoughts and images were 
rapidly accumulating. The mind of the Arab was 
as completely stereotyped as that of the English 
Countess, As his influence with the hope of the 
house appeared to decline, Mrs Martin became 
“aucy,and Mr Browne surly; and, on several 
Sccasions, the fiery Hassan had drawn his dagger, 
and upon one he used it. Blanche clung to him 
still ; and it was, perhaps, fortunate that the 
desire to part came on his side. During a tedious 
and severe winter, which nearly precluded out- 
door pursuits, now his only pleasure in England, 

4ssan was seized with the home-sickness—with 


that indescribable languishing desire, that un- 
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appeasable yearning for home and kindred, to 
which medicine has given a name, though nature 
alone affords the remedy. He was finally sent 
home with liberal presents, and an annuity which, 
in his own country, made Hassan a chief. 

It was not until the eve of his departure that 
the Arab secretly committed to his young mis- 
tress « sacred trust, which he had cherished 
with Mahommedan fidelity—every scrap of the 
writings which had been in her father’s pos- 
session at his death; her mother’s diary and 
daily correspondence while a girl, the reader of 
the Countess ; and that good grandfather's letters, 
of whom Mrs Thompson delighted to tell her, that 
virtuous pastor of Stoke Delamere. Her grand- 
father’s daily notes of counsel and direction for 
hisdaughter’s studies and conduct, and the open, 
affectionate, and cordial interchange of mind 
and heart between them, were all in her posses- 
sion. What precious treasures, as Blanche came 
to consider them! One sealed packet was ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ To my daughter, Blanche Georgiana, to 
be read when she shall be seventeen.” Blanche 
pressed it to her lips. 

Though occupied by these parting gifts, the 
Lady Blanche wept a long day for the loss of 
the giver, her “ Arab friend,” who, in exchange 
for a lock of her hair, bestowed upon her the 
precious amulet brought from Mecca by his 
grandsire. Froma mingled sentiment and su- 
perstition, Blanche secretly wore this charm in 
an armlet, till old enough to smile at the fond 
folly, and to sigh at the discovery that it was 
one. 

The Lady Blanche was soon left yet more to 
her own resources. Frederick Leighton was at 
his college, and Lucy with an aunt in Chester, 
who wished to adopt her; Dr Hayley at his 
living, and the Countess gouty, rheumatic, fee- 
ble, peevish, and repining. ‘The fiat of the 
physicians still held her recumbent, allowing her 
only a couple of hours a-day for carriage exer- 
cise. It was a trying discipline for one with 
animal spirits so high, and whose former exist- 
ence had been nearly that “ of a dweller out of 
doors.” Reclining, she could now work, sing, 
draw, play with and arrange the flowers heaped 
upon and around her bed, or her couch, or the 
floor, on which she was condemned to lie ex- 
tended for hours. But her business, her pur- 
suit, her engrossing pleasure or passion, was 
reading, followed in a very irregular and desul- 
tory manner, but with enthusiastic ardour, in- 
comprehensible to all around her, save Frederick 
Leighton. ‘“ Save for books,’ was her speech 
to him in aftertimes, “ I should, under medical 
torture, have become a maniac or an idiot ; bless- 
ings be with them, my preservers! my com- 
forters |" Of Mr Frederick so flattering were 
the accounts that the Countess resolved to have 
him yet Archbishop of Canterbury ; but he was 
first to be constituted, when qualified for the 
important office, her domestic chaplain and pri- 
vate secretary. In the meanwhile, he was em- 
ployed, at every recess, in directing or rather 
sharing the studies of the invalid Lady Blanche, 
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and as her language-master. In general lite- 
rature she had, he said, far outstripped him, 
which was probably true; for she had read lov- 
ingly in the light of her mother’s often gay 
and girlish, but heart-inspired criticism, and 
of her grandfather's profound and eloquent com. 
mentaries on those favoured works which were, 
on this account, the volumes cherished by his 
young descendant. In this weary, sad, but 
most important interval, when the habits of 
her mind were strongly and rapidly forming, 
Blanche owed much to her humble friend Mrs 
Thompson. This matron was a Quakeress, 
well and solidly, though plainly educated, who 
had been thrust beyond the pale of the Friends 
for a love-match, which, however, she had 
not yet, when past middie age, repented. On 
being left a young and destitute widow, her ex- 
quisite skill as a laundress had recommended 
her, spite of dissent, to the housekeeper at the 
Abbey; and for many years she had reigned 
matron paramount of lawn and linen, and inde- 
pendent mistress of the romantic and comfort- 
able residence within the park, called the Laun- 
dry. She had been, strange as was the fact, in a 
great house, universally beloved and esteemed. 
There were some things remarkable in her his- 
tory—she had saved money, and refused several 
offers of marriage from persons of consideration 
in the Countess’s establishment ; and while duly 
performing her business, she had cultivated her 
mind. It was, however, her motherly kindness of 
manner, and perhaps her pretty tales and ballads, 
that first won the heart of Blanche ; and cer- 
tainly neither her acquired knowledge, nor yet 
her high moral principles or singular religious 
opinions. These, indeed, she kept to herself, 
and let her life and conversation declare them. 

In this humble matron Blanche found a friend 
to whom she could communicate her doubts and 
intrust her distresses, and with whom she 
could even converse about her books and her 
projects for the future. No one could manage 
the Lady Blanche, the petted, wayward, capri- 
cious heiress, save the Quakeress ; and with her, 
Blanche, affectionate and docile, required little 
management. 

“TIT obey my grandmother because it is my 
duty, and I will not grieve her—my good Dr 
Hush-ley never exacts obedience,’ said she one 
day to heryoung tutor, now become Mr Frederick 
Leighton ; ‘‘ but I obey ma bonne”—her caress- 
ing name for this humble friend—* because I 
defer to her clear judgment and strong intellect, 
and know that she loves me for myself, and to 
do right for its own sake, and because it gives 
me such pleasure—such heartfelt pleasure—to 
comply with the wishes of those I love—of those 
whom my compliance can render happy. ... . 
They are not many.” This last was spoken in a 
melancholy tone—melancholy for one so young 
and so much the darling of fortune ;—one natur- 
ally so gay, 8o affectionate—to whose feet, to do 
homage to whose charms and high endowments, 
all that was noble, or great, or illustrious in the 


world of England, would yet be gathered. So 
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dreamed the silent listener, ina long pause, lag. 
ing till Rollin, the study of the day, was » 
sumed, on the suggestion of the pupil. Lag 
Blanche was now almost fifteen, but she looke 
at least three years older. In her long recup, 
bency she had grown rapidly ; and her always ayj, 
mated features had taken a higher and more rm 
fined and thoughtful expression. *‘ Deep, hum 
eyes, surmounted by a brow of lofty thought’ 
had been a descriptive flight of Mr Fred's, th 
truth of which Dr Hayley was unable to chaj, 
lenge, though he scarce approved its tone. 

A maiden lady, a visiter to the Abbey, commis, 
sioned for the purpose of scrutiny, had writtey 


a more minute account of the personalities of the 
great heiress-hermitess, to Lady Blande, the | 
married daughter of Lerd Fanfaronade, a dix 7 
tinguished leader of fashion, a very ciever, bril. ~ 
liant woman, only half of the world, but who : 
was quite willing to use a little sisterly diplo | 
macy fur the advantage of her second and fo. | 


vourite brother. 

With this brother she sat in her dressing. 
room in May-Fair, ready to go out, letter and 
watch in hand. 

“«« Just entered sweet sixteen—-but looks nine. 
teen—a decidedly fine figure ; completely los 
by a careless slouching gait.’ Well, that is 
still quite remediable under good treatment, 
and, 1 dare say, caused by those abominable 
spine-doctors and their strappings. My belief 
is, that Blanche, who, three years since, was as 
firm and elastic as a young savage, has no more 
spine than | have, or, at any rate, than she should 
have, being an inch taller, but encourages this 
nonsense to gratify an indolent habit of saun- 
tering, and reading poetry and romances, under 
cover of study with this Abelard, whom her 
foolish grandmother has chosen to give her— 
with the usual consequences, no doubt of it—if 
my good-nature and your good fortune, your 
very good fortune, Horatio, shall not prevent 
them.” 

The lady read on. ‘‘ A certain curious awk- 
ward elegance, or rustic gracefulness of manners, 
is conspicuous ; yet she is quite unformed. No 
discretion—less retenu than a child of seven 
years old. She will laugh at nothing perceptible 
to other people, Jike a mad creature ; and they 
tell me she is as easily moved to tears, though 
we, fortunately, are not favoured with any dis 
plays of sensibility. Save for her long protracted 
valetudinary state, the young lady might have 
been masculine or hoydenish ; now she inclines 
to the lackadaisical. They speak here of her can- 
dour ; | can witness for her brusquerie. She cad 
be positively ill-bred. Her admirers say she 
has very generous and warm feelings. We see 
nothing of them. If she has a heart, she keeps 
it to herself. She has been remarked from child- 
hood for obstinacy, and liability to bursts of 
passion, especially with those she loves; and 
she has imbibed some most extraordinary reli 
gious opinions, which is no wonder, considering 
her origin among Mahommedans, Jews, and Ca 
tholics, and that her spiritual director, or sole 
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reat Quakeress or Moravian, her mother- 


_ [have been, at your request, sound- 
ao Oveetall about allowing Lady Blanche 
to visit you in London ; but the old lady will not 
let her go into the world in any shape until she 
js confirmed ; and the strange, obstinate, and im- 

ious girl will not submit.’ Well, what think 
you of all this, Horatio? I have shewn you 
the worst of it,” said Lady Blande, folding up 
the letter ; “a very, very fine fortune, and more 
in expectancy—a fine person—no trai/ of you nger 
hrothers and sisters ; and, in heart and mind, 
good material and plenty of it, out of which a 
sensible man may fashion an admirable wife.” 

« Jlave her up for judgment by all means,” 
said the laughing brother ; and he took the letter 
to read for himself. 

Lady Blande, in person, claimed the fulfil- 
ment of an old promise, that Lady Blanche should 
he allowed to visit her for three or four months, 
to have a sly peep of the world from her nursery 
windows. She would be taken such care of as 
never was taken of young lady before. ‘“ They 
were so quiet in good old Grosvenor Square— 
indeed the very highest circle in London was 
ever the most quiet.” 

Blanche was passive, yet pleased with the 
graceful pressing kindness and fascinating 
manners of a pleader who would not be refused ; 
and Dr Hayley was urgent for her departure. 
Blanche, from rapid growth—he was unwilling to 
believe it might be any cause more serious—had, 
eversince her accident, now three years back, be- 
come more and more delicate in habit,and thought- 
fulinmind. Languor, wasting, fluctuating spirits, 
and fits of unaccountable way wardnessand depres- 
sion, were among the gloomy train of symptoms 
which he lamented. The provincial physicians 
had varied their treatment of her case, and ex- 
hausted every means of their art. In London, 
she would be under the daily care of that famed 
and fashionable physician, two or three times 
brought down, but whom even the fees of a Lady 
Delamere could not lure for many days from his 
lucrative practice. The Countess consented. 
Martin and Mrs Thompson were to attend the 
young lady ; and, lest any inconvenience might 
ara she was, with Lady Blande’s permission, to 
have her own carriage. ‘ After this long re- 
trement, we may afford to dash off our heiress a 
little, though not brought out,” said the Countess 
tothe Doctor. “ That duty I take upon myself. 
If God spare me, it is her grandmother shall 
Present the Lady Blanche, future Countess of 
Delamere, to her sovereign, and his illustrious 
consort. Only, I insist that, before moving, 
‘he shall be confirmed. She shall not leave 
wets home a tall heathen, to shame 

| 

7 The Lady Blanche,” said the good Doctor, 
hesitatingly, ‘* still doubts her fitness for what, 
to @ young person, seems, and in one sense is the 
oe solemn rite of the Church. I own I respect 
a scruples so much—your grand-daughter's is 

common mind, my Lady—that I should be re- 
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n the family, is not really Dr Hayley, | luctant to see your Ladyship use your undoubted 


authority at this time. A éeetle time, a /eetie 
discussion. There are eminent theologians in the 
Church of England, who do not consider confirm- 
ation quite an essential—an absolute essential, 
I mean.” 

‘Not be confirmed !—not obey me!—set up her 
independent judgment, not alone against me, her 
only parent, but her spiritual directors and her 
Church! I will not, Doctor Hayley, longer 
tolerate such perversity and rebellion. My grand- 
daughter, before she stir beyond these wails, 
shall be confirmed in Delamere chapel, as I was. 
These are not times when well-born persons may, 
with impunity, set an example of laxity in the 
fulfilment of their religious duties.” 

Blanche was summoned. There was a point 
up to which Blanche, young as she was, and head- 
strong as she was reputed to be, now readily 
yielded her own will to the wishes of the 
Countess, as if in lofty forbearing compassion 
with her age and her narrow understanding, or 
from the generous desire of contributing to the 
happiness of one ever more favoured by fortune 
than affection. The Countess urged her purpose. 
The bishop had kindly offered to come himself 
to the Abbey. The family chapel, so long un- 
used, had been repaired, and decorated for the 
ceremony. 

‘‘ Why make a hypocrite of mer” said the 
girl, driven to the last resort. ** The Bible tells 
me nothing of it. Indeed, indeed, grandmother, 
I cannot. Leave me alone—I am not good 
enough—lI am not religious in the Articles. I 
am a very ignorant, simple Christian.” 

‘“« The Articles, child! how indeed should you 
pretend to understand such things? The Bible! 
what know you of it, save as you are taught to 
believe ?”’ 

‘““ Madam, am not I, like yourself, a Pro- 
testant? You have had me taught to read— 
inestimable blessing !—and my Creator has given 
me reason and understanding. Shall I extin- 
guish the divine light in my own mind—strive 
against inborn conviction ?” 

“Grant me patience! Is she a Quaker, Doc- 
tor? They rave something about inward light, 
I believe. Has that artful woman, who has such 
sway with her—and whom I only retain because 
she understands her constitution—has she cor- 
rupted her religious principles with which we 
have taken such pains? I shall never forgive 
Martin for having introduced a Dissenter into 
my family. What are all the nice clear-starch- 
ing and small-plaiting in the world, compared 
with bringing heresy into a great household like 
mine?” 

Blanche smiled ; while the slightest possible 
shade of contempt mingled with the feeling of 
the ludicrous, quivering on her lip. 

“ Do you presume, young lady, to have more 
reason and understanding than your grandmo- 
ther—more than the whole of your ancestors ? 
—you, a child—a baby but yesterday !” 

“ And therefore not fit for this solemn rite 
—vne you conceive so solemn, No, no ;—lI will 
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not—I never will be a wicked hypocrite, and 
make a mock of belief—when I do not, cannot 
believe other than my Saviour has bidden me in 
those plain doctrines and pure and holy precepts 
to which my inmost heart responds.” 

“ Child, child,” cried the excited Countess, 
“does not all the world declare against you ? 
Every young lady—nay, I am happy to say that, 
in these improved times, every young gentleman 
also publicly performs his religious duties. You 
are surely distracted. There never was an 
Englishwoman of title a Dissenter, save Lady 
Huntingdon, to the grief and shame of her 
family, and with no advantage to her own cha- 
racter. A Methodist, a Quaker—a what is she, 
Doctor?” The Countess held up her spread 
hands in horror. 

‘I am neither, madam. Give me time. I 
hold to the Scriptures as my rule of faith and 
life—I don’t understand beyond that. Many of 
my ancestors were Roman Catholics, and must 
have held the doctrines of the Church of England 
damnable heresy. My maternal ancestors have, 
I learn, been Puritans and Nonconformists, 
and thought the hierarchy erroneous and anti- 
scriptural. In the country where 1 was born, 
there are a great diversity of faiths. My friend 
Hassan worshipped the Prophet whom you call 
Antichrist ; lIonce kissed hands to the moon ; 
and my early protectors were zealous Roman 
Catholics. I have since had the great benefit 
of Dr Hayley’s instructions, and those of my 
bonne. 1 have, in these long, weary years read 
my Bible in the light shed upon it by the pure 
and holy life of my grandfather, and with the 
advantage of his instructions to his daughter, 
my poor mother. [lam of no peculiar sect— 
1 am of the faith of Jesus Christ and his gospel, 
as, in all humility, my reason apprehends them. 
It is the faith my soul needs—the faith my heart 
cleaves to; and I am not of the Church of En- 
gland—I ama simple Christian.” This was said 
in a low, deep tone, but with an earnest vehe- 
mence which overpowered the hearers. 

“Simple enough, God wot, and mad _ too,” 
said the vexed and angry lady. “ And, pray, 
what call you a Christian ?—Am not I—is not 
Dr Hayley a Christian ?” 
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“IT trust you are. The more pure and holy | 
in heart and mind, the more warmly and ac- | 
tively good in thought and deed, the more 
religious I am bound to consider every one, 
whether poor or rich. 1 know of no other stan- 
dard than—‘ If ye know these things, happy are 
yeit ye dothem.’ Scripture speaks nothing to 
me of a religion apart from goodness. One of 
your own High-Church philosophers says--‘ The | 





more | am a good man, the more I am religious | 
the more a Christian.’ I suppose Mr Coleridge | 
did not confine the opinion to rank or sect.”| 
“And does the Church of England make dis- 
tinctions of rank? No, ignorant child :—per- 
sons of all conditions—boors or parish paupers— 
may receive the comfortable rites of the Church ; 
and, if they repent their sins and believe, are 





not cut off from salvation.” 





« Providence, doubtless, for wise and mere, 
ends,” put in Dr Hayley, “has decreed a Te 
variety of conditions in this transitory jy, 
many of them, no doubt, trying and painfy. 
but with God there is no respect of perso, 
And what are the ills and poverty of this brig 
transitory existence to the everlasting life , 
before the pious poor, and the suffering, wh. 
God's own hand shall adjust the balance, and 
last be first, and the first last ?” 

« And what, also,” said Blanche, “the goes 
and luxurious enjoyments of so brief a lif: 
Why so tenacious for the privileges and distin, 
tions of the threescore years and ten, if we realy” 
believed that the grave levels all distinctiog | 
save those created by superior goodness? ()' 


it is a strange subject, and might well perplex, 


stronger head than mine. Hassan, the Mahon. 
etan, has said to me he could not think the | 
wealthy grandee Christians believe their om 
religion, else they would exclude the poor ani 
vulgar from their Heaven, and keep it all, org 
least the best places in it, for themselves, as th 
do here on earth.” 


‘What shocking blasphemous things hay | 


been infused into this girl’s mind!” cried th. 
Countess, piquing herself upon dignified forbear. 
ance with the ignorance and perversity of he 
grand-daughter. ‘ Why, child, that person 
a respectable enough individual, I believe, ia 
his own way—your relative, by the maternl 
side, Mr Jervis Yates, has, as I am informed by 


my Lord Fanfaronade, at this appalling crisis, | 
when the welfare of the State and the security | 


of property are so indissolubly connected wit 
the maintenance of the Church, publicly re 
nounced dissent, and returned to its bosom 
Go, child, [have long borne with your ignorance 
and petulance—and shall I say presumption ?= 
from reflecting upon your disadvantages @ 
childhood, and that you were full ten years old 
before you were taught your catechism. I leave 
the Doctor to converse with you. But confirmed 
you shall be. It is your duty ; it becomes your 
condition as my apparent heiress ; and it canneé 
be longer delayed.” The Countess swept off ia 
her grandest manner. 

Good Dr Hayley was anything but an over 
bearing and pertinacious, and much less a pers 
cuting priest ; for, though he every day more and 
more abhorred dissent, he loved his ease ; and wat 
more likely, in ordinary times, to have erred 
upon the side of indifference and laxness thane 
strictness and severity in “mere matters 
opinion” —of “mere ceremony,’ as he now de 
scribed the stumbling-block placed in the way@ 
Blanche. ‘* What was it but a ceremony ?—ané, 


| though most becoming in the observance, partic® 


larly in young ladies of condition, not ma 
different from a lad, on entering the university, 
subscribing the Articles of the Church. It leads 
to nothing,” he continued ; “and merely she 
the colours likely to be afterwards worn by 
individual. It is certainly not worth vexing th 
aged Countess about, who has set her heart @ 
the performance.” 
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« Why should my grandmother be vexed 
sbout a mere ceremony, if to me it is stuff of 
the conscience ?” said the unconvinced Blanche, 
quickly ; “or yet about what I privately think ? 
And Blanche argued the matter in her own 
earnest and simple way, drawing her sharpest 
arrows from the quiver of Milton, whose prose 
writings, given to her by Frederick Leighton, 
when he had last gone to college, had, for some 
months back, been the private study of her re- 
cumbent solitude. 

Jejune as the remarks of his catechumen might 
be, many of them were perplexing to the good, 
downy Doctor, who, failing to move the under- 
standing of his disciple, wisely rested his case 
on an appeal to her heart, in behalf of her aged 
and pious grandmother, whose peace of mind 
and happiness depended so much on her com- 
pliance with “ the ceremony.” He carried his 
point ; only “ the ceremony” was to be delayed 
for a few months, until his instructions had 
brought the young lady to a more suitable frame 
of mind, and take place immediately before she 
went to London, after Easter. Both ladies looked 
forward with some anxietyto that period. Blanche 
was so untaught in elegant female accomplish- 
ments, so deficient in everything, that her grand- 
mother became uneasy for her, and, for relief, 
took up the good Doctor’s idea, that the education 
and acquirements of her heiress, though different, 
were more valuable and solid, than those of other 
young ladies ; and she really knew a very great 
deal—perhaps, inone sense, a greatdeal too much. 
These matters formed frequent topics of convers- 
ation between the Doctor and his patroness. ‘The 
Countess had one peculiar source of sympathy 
with hergrandchild, Enjoying many of the privi- 


| leges of the other sex, her pride had often suf- 


fered under the legal prescription of women ; 
and if she could not reason, she could be at times 
very indignant, that, while the Earl of Fanfar- 


onale was Lord-lieutenant of the county, she | 


rould not be a deputy—not even a Magis- 
trate, like Mr Jervis Yates ; or do judgment at 
(Juarter Sessions on poachers and paupers, like 
her own Grimshaw; and Lady Blanche also, 
though destined to be that exalted being, a 
Peerens in her own right, was the proscribed 
entity, a woman. Dr Hayley had no sympathy 
with these feelings, which he fancied very ridi- 
culous ; but he had a very bad opinion of Mr 
Grimshaw, the steward, or chamberlain as he 
vas styled—who, he was sure, systematically 
imposed upon the Countess; and he was aware 
of the importance of the Lady Blanche, with her 
Prospects, obtaining a competent knowledge of 
“ccompts, and, perhaps, of the outline of the laws 
and interests of the country in which she had so 
fore astake. Besides her large estates in dif- 
in a parts of the kingdom, Blanche would, 

1 probability, succeed to a great monied 
cn and an interest in manufacturing and 
Pa concerns. Some knowledge of the 
ma interests of the country and of the 
constitution was requisite; and Lord 


Fanfaronade was consulted, and approved. His 
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Lordship had caught the opinion, probably as 
people catch a prevalent epidemic without know- 
ing how or when, that in the one case Adam 
Smith was the standard, and in the other Black- 
stone infallible; and no doubt Mr Frederick 
Leighton, the young favourite, with whose for- 
tunes Lady Delamere charged herself, and of 
whose intelligence, learning, and good principles, 
his college tutors spoke so highly, was the very 
domestic oracle to expound these authorities. 
A regular course of study to be undergone in 
three months, was drawn up by his Lordship, cut- 
and-dry, ready to be administered. ‘‘ Butler's 
Analogy” was to alternate with “ Chesterfield’s 
Letters,” and Hannah More and Warburton bal- 
ance Horace Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley. 
Memory was to be refreshed in English history ; 
for the Lady Blanche had already been initiated 
into “history, geography, and the use of the 
globes.” 

« ] will have Lady Blanche intimately vers- 
ant with the history of her own country, and 
of France, the land of her Norman ancestors,” 
said the Countess, at a solemn family conclave. 
‘¢ But she must know nothing of politics—poli- 
tics, Mr Frederick, I expressly debar. Nothing 
is so odious, improper, and unlady-like as a female 
politician, save, indeed, a female sectary. Un- 
derstand, Mr Frederick, that I confine her studies 
to history alone.” 

“ To the politics of every year but the pre- 
sent,” whispered Blanche ; and she added, aloud, 
“Pray, Doctor, what do politics become after 
they are fifty years old?” 

‘« Politics,” interposed the Countess, “ are 
always vulgar and unfeminine, and particularly 
unbecoming to young ladies of condition.” 

“ Shall I tell you, Doctor,” continued Blanche, 
in by-play with herold friend, while the Countess 
lectured and documented the young tutor in- 
trusted with so precious a contidence as the 
farther initiating the heiress of Delamere into 
History as it should be taught to young ladies. 
‘Shall I tell you? I found it out quite of my- 
self, I assure you, from a conversation I had 
with ma bonne and Frederick, the other even- 
ing, about the times of the Civil Wars. Why, the 
turbulent, saucy, scolding, quarrelaome minx 
Politics becomes, in forty years, that grave, staid, 
and dignified matron History, whose deeds it is 
the province of women to study, until they have 
at their finger ends, how Elizabeth was the lion- 
hearted Protestant princess; that Charles 1. 
suffered martyrdom on the 30th of January 
1649 ; and how his gracious son was blessedly 
restored upon the 29th May 1660 ; and such like 
important events, never once venturing to in- 
quire or to reason about the causes which sent 
the one to the block and the other upon his 
travels.” The Doctor shook his head in smiling 
menace, as if he said, “ You are incorrigible ;” 
and the Countess, who had caught all that was 
meant for her, went on— 

«« Certainly, child ; these are the exact dates 
I believe. My Lord Fanfaronade is quite of my 





| own opinion, that a solid and liberal education, in 
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the station in which it has pleased God to place 
you, is necessary ; that, notwithstanding your sex, 
it is your dutyto understand the laws and leading 


BLANCHE DELAMERE. 


interests of yourcountry, and particularly those of | 


our Order, which is the first in the state. 1 make 
nodoubt Mr Adam Smith has placed all thatin the 
proper light —Though I have the utmost conti- 
dencein the zeal of one sodevotedto my family as 
you must be, Mr Frederick, I shall deem it a 
duty to look, from time to time, into Lady 


Blanche’s progress; and you will not, lam cer- | 


tain. neglect Lord Fanfaronade’s excellent hint 
about the analysis or theme from Smith, to be 
submitted to me, 
pursues her needlework while Lady Blanche 


studies. I need not commend the child to your 


Mrs Thompson here, of course, | 


best care, nor yet say, that, as her parent, I de- | 


pute to you all needful authority. Your arm, 
Doctor.’—And the Countess sailed away before 
the disclaiming or complimentary speech of the 
young tutor—blushingas much fromthearch side 
glances of the pupil as the lecture of the Coun- 
tess-—was half concluded. 

« Well, sir, are youto whip me, or only lock 


up the naughty girl in the dark closet, if she is 


idle or disobedient 7” said Blanche, as he shut 
the door of the pretty apartment formerly named 


the schoolroom, but now refurnished, and filled | 


with all her literary and other treasures, and 
dignified with the appellation of “ Lady Blanche's 
study.” No answer was returned. 

“ Dear lady,” said the Quakeress mildly, ‘* my 
friend feels this to be misplaced, perhaps cruel 
jesting. 

‘ Let us resume our task,” said the still em- 
barrassed tutor. 

“Oh, surely, sir; but, on penalty of whipping 
—which I daresay | may deserve—I shall take 
my own way with my Smithian exercise.” 

* You will deeply offend the Countess,” said 
the gentleman, with the utmost gravity ; “ but 
I beg pardon—you know best; I have only to 
submit to your will, Lady Blanche.” 

Lady 
Blanche’s will,’ replied Blanche, in a tone of 


“ Lvery one, of course, submits to 
pique, yet of deep feeling, and with an attected 


nlayfulness of manner, 


«“ When the Countess will be deeply ofeng, 
— perhaps put an end to our readings.” | 
Lady Blancheappeared sunk in reflection, ‘Ty, 


was a result she by no means desired. “ Youm..|_ 
not be implicated, hewever. But I cannot refy, | 
myself the pleasure of seeing how Lord Fanfary, | 


ade will stare and grandmamma look. Remem» 
how forthree years I have beena prisoner in bong | 
and do not grudge me a little pleasant reveng; 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Studies of an Heiress. 

Upon the next visit of the Earl, the Lag 
Blanche was summoned te give an account of he 
studies to that paternal and urbane noblemay. 
and she went, her prepared theme in hand. “Ny 
then, dear lady,” said the Quakeress, in gent) 
expostulation, and laying her hand on the paper 

“ Nay then, dear friend,” returned the Lag 
Blanche, laughingly, “why baulk my sport ?~| 
assure you, Frederick—Mr Frederick Leighto: 





_—shall not suffer from my temerity.” She gent) 


extricated the paper, crying, as she went off, 
* Ts it not rare sport 
To see the engineer hoist with his own petard ?” 
Arrived in the presence, and the preliminary 
ceremonies over, the theme was produced, an¢ 
the fair student assured her noble auditors tha 


it was wholly her own—Mr Frederick Leighton 


had not even read it. This drew forth the con- 
pliments of the Earl ; and the young lady being 
accommodated with a reclining chair, commenced 
reading a cento of sentences from Adam Smith. 
“* JT, Of productive and unproductive labourers, 
or ploughmen and footmen.’-—‘ Labour was the 
first price, the original purchase-money that was 
paid for all things..—Does that, my Lord, in 
clude the price my ancestors paid for their fief 


| —Is feudal service labour, productive labour?’ 


* Will any one in the | 


world ever care for her enough to control! her will | 


—to make her reason submit to a more enlight- 
ened or wiser will than her own?” She hastily 
looked up—the eves of her tutor were riveted 
upon Adam Smith, and asilence followed, embar- 
rassing from its mere protraction, before the gen- 
tleman faltered out—‘ Is she capable of this 7” 

‘Who is there to try hers—who ever, save 
you, ma bonne—you who are too indulgent 
to my faults—and my Arab—who never saw 
2 fault in me—has ever, in a kindly spirit, 
thrown away one precious pearl of truth on 
But to our studies,” 


poor Blanche ? she has- 


tily added, with the consciousness of having 
gone too far.—* I shall, as I have told you, find 
such things inthis pleasant, light reading selected | 
for me, as shall make my grandmother and Lord | 
fanfaronade believe I have been studying Tom 
Paine or Cobbett under your care.” 


“Certainly, Lady Blanche, my dear—mos 
certainly, Countess. What labour so produe- 
tive as that of our minds in the council, and our 
swords in the field?” 

Blanche proceeded—*“ ‘ The labour of a mant- 
facturer, generally adds to the value of the 
materials upon which he works, that of hi 
own maintenance and his master’s profit. The 
labour of the menial servant, on the contrary, 
adds to the,value of nothing. I beg Mr 
Smith's pardon there, though,” said the reader. 
‘I do think the cook adds very considerably 
to the value of the chicken she roasts {0 
me; and the chamber-maid every day to the 
value of the bed she makes, and the rooms 
she cleans for me. But my author perhaps 
means lackeys, when he says—‘ The maid 
tenance of a menial servant never is restored. 
A man grows rich by employing a multi- 
tude of manufacturers ; he grows poor by 
maintaining a multitude of menial servant 
The labour of some of the highest orders “ 
society, is, like that of menial servants, uppr™ 
ductive of any value. The Sovereign, for 
ample, with all the officers both of justice 
war under him, the whole army and navy, #& 
unproductive labourers.’ ” 
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«Child, what jargon is that ?” interrupted 
‘he Countess. ‘ They are gentlemen—they 

-e not labourers at all.” 

-True. madam. Your definition is the exact 
and scientific one, “j the Earl. 

Blanche did not perceive any definition, and 
he was signaled to proceed. 

Though the profusion of the Government 
undoubtedly, have retarded the national 
-ocress of England towards wealth and im- 
rovement, it has nut been able to stop it. . . 

In the midst of all the exaction of 
the Government, capital has been silently and 
eradually accumulating, by the private frugality 
and vood conduct of individuals.’ ” 

‘When did the man write this stuff, Blanche, 
my dear 7” said the Countess. 

- About sixty or seventy years since, madam.’ 

Most extraordinary! I do fear, my Lord, 
you have been imposed upon in this Scottish 
writer, Sixty years ago was before the Jacobins !” 

The noble Earl seemed uneasy ; he took snuff, 
and Blanche, though tickled, with the charity 
of true politeness, read on, 

“TI, Taxation, Corn-Laws.—‘ Taxes upon 
the necessaries of life have nearly the same 
efect upon the circumstances of the people as a 
poor soil anda bad climate. Provisions are there- 
vy rendered dearer, in the same manner as if it 
required extraordinary labour and expense to 
raisethem. . . . . To lay a new tax upon 
them because they are already overburthened 
with taxes, and, because they alre: uly pay too dear 
for the necessaries of life, to make them likewise 
pay too dear for the greater part of other com- 
modities is certainly an absurd way of making 
mends, Such taxes, when they have grown up to 
a certain height, ave a curse, equal to the barren- 
ss of the earth aud the inclemency of the heavens, 
and it is in the ,richest and most productive 
countries they have been generally imposed. 
A tax may take out of the pockets of 
the people a great deal more than it brings into 
the public treasury, in four ways:—First’ 

‘Have done with that trash, child,” said the 
excited Countess. “ Surely a writer, quoted in 
Pa rliament and so extolled, must have something 
setter than that nonsense, and I trust you have 
protited by him in something.” 

“Thave le ‘arned all about the effect of bounties 
aud prohibitions, madam.” 

“That is well enough for merchants and 
sl rs, and so forth, but of little consequence to 
ee sof family and estate.” 

‘ Primogeniture and entails, then °” 

Ay, indeed,” said the Earl. “ Primogeni- 
’, the p: Sellen alten Order, my Lady ; along 
the Church, the very bulwark of the Con- 
“tution ; and Entails. the fundamental principle, 

‘€ basis of primogeniture.” 
| * Read, child,” said the Countess ; and Blanche 
‘ery demure ly a el 

' Entails are founded on the most absurd 

all “Uppositions—the supposition that every 

“sve generation of men has not an equal 
#ht to the earth, and all that it possesses, but 
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that the property of the present generation 
should be restrained and regulated by the fancy of 
those who died perhaps five hundred years ago.’” 
‘“ Hear you that, my Lord?” cried the Countess. 
‘There must be some mistake —some veryserious 
blunder here—that, child, cannot be Smith.” 


‘“ Yes, madam, it is—quite right, I assure 
you. He says—‘ Entails are still retained, 


through the greater part of Europe, in those 
countries especially where noble birth is a neces- 
sary qualification for the enjoyment of either 
civil or military honours.’ ”’ 

‘“ Certainly, save now, in unhappy, degenerate, 
revolutionized France,” said the Earl. 

“<*Entails,”’ read Lady Blanche, ‘‘ are thought 
necessary for the maintenance of this exclusive 
privilege of the nobility to the great offices and 
honours of the State.’’ 

* Certainly,” repeated the Earl, emphatically. 
« The career open to talents—a novel, innovating 
principle—may be the maxim of a Republican 
Usurper, but can never find place in a legitimate 
monarchy. 

“ Was Napoleon a Republican, my Lord ?” 
inquired Blanche, gravely. 

‘He was, Lady Blanche, 
Jacobinism and Revolution.” 

“And atyrant, too,” said Blanche. ‘* But to the 
order of nobility :—‘ That order having usurped 
one unjust advantage over the rest of their fel- 
low-citizens, lest their poverty should render 
them ridiculous, it is thought reasonable they 
should have another. ” 

“Grant me patience! Is this, my Lord Fan- 
faronade, the book you have put into the hands 
of my granddaughter * You must have been 
dreadfully deceived—the man is a rank demo- 
crat and leveller.” 

The discomtited Earl again took snuff. 

“ He isa philosopher, grandmamma. * 

“Ay, ay, a Scotch philosopher—perhaps an 
infidel ; but pardonme, my Lord. It shall not be 
said I have condemned unheard.” Blanche read— 

‘© All for themselves, and nothing for the rest of 
the world, seems in every age to have been the 
vile maxim of the Masters of mankind. As soon, 
therefore, as they [the feudal nobility] could 
tind a method to consume their rents upon thems 
selves, they had no disposition to share thein 
with any other person. {He has just been de- 
scribing, Madam, how in rude times the feudal 
nobles kept a great many retainers, until the 
gradual increase of luxury afforded them another 
and more selfish way of consuming their re- 
venues. | They sold their birthright, not, like 
sau, for a mess of pottage, in time of hunger 
and necessity, but in the wantonness of plenty, 
for trinkets and baubles, fitter for playthings for 
children, than the serious pursuits of men. . . 
. . In countries where a rich man can spend his 
revenue in no other way than by maintaining as 
many people as it can maintain, he is not apt to 
run out ; and his benevolence is seldom so violent 
as to attempt to maintain more than he can 
afford. But where he can spend the greatest 
revenue upon his own person, he frequently has 
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no bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for 
his own person.’ ” 

“J am astonished—confounded !” cried the 
Earl, unable longer to restrain himself ; “ there 
must be a mistake ; this cannot be the work I 
mean—Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations, Lady 
Blanche?” 

“Indeed it is though. He goes on to tell, 
madam, how the estates were cleared, in the 
manner Mr Grimshaw went over to Donegal to 


help the Irish agent to clear your property of 


Papists and paupers ; and how farms were en- 
larged and rack-rented, and yet ’—and the tone 
of the speaker became earnest—“ how the wrath 
of man worketh the righteousness of God, and 
society is bettered even by this cruel means.” 

«“ Don’t cant, child,” interrupted the Countess 
angrily ; “1 detest cant. And how, my Lord, 
shall I ever forgive you for allowing this incen- 
diary work to come into my library ?” 

She attempted to soften the severity of the 
rebuke by a smile. 

« T shall never forgive myself, Lady Delamere. 
I have been strangely deceived, But what 
shall we say, when sedition and sectarianism 
may be found lurking in everything we read? I 
have heard this man quoted by those who ought 
to have known better. What edition is it that 
your Ladyship possesses?” — It was ascertained, 
«1 knew it !—interpolated, I make no doubt, by 
sume seditious Scotch editor.” 

Even with this explanation, Smith was ig- 
nominiously expelled from the library of the 
Lady Blanche, and her theme committed to the 
flames, and thus ended three weeks’ study of 
* Political Economy” by a great heiress. The 
study of the British Constitution was deferred. 
The Earl, having made one fatal error, could 
not be certain of Blackstone himself. Besides, 
Blackstone had written before the French Revolu- 
tion, and things, though nominally the same, were 
in reality, very different. It was, therefore, 
resolved that the Lady Blanche should, 
tory, suspend all her more serious studies, and 
betake herself to the “well of English unde- 
filed,” as the Earl phrased it—to Shakspeare and 
Milton, Dryden and Addison. The Earl re- 
mained to dinner, and Mr Frederick Leighton 
had the honour of being admitted to table, and 
properly lectured. 

* You comprehend the wishes of the Countess, 
for Lady Blanche. The poets—down to Pope, 
and no later—the dramatists as I shall select 
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them ; our best essayists; with county hist, 
ries, memoirs, and antiquities. This is my ide, 
my Lady ; and, asa little indulgence,” continue 
the graciously -amiling Peer, “ suppose we thro, 
in a romance or two—Richardson’s or Scott's,” 

‘* Quite my own idea, responded the Countes, 

« And make good use of your time, my dey 
young lady. My daughter Blande will be dow, 
at Easter, and will not leave the county wit), 
out you; so, by the middle of April—it is nog 
hard on February—you will require, Doctor, t, 
have your interesting pupil in proper training, 
It is with you, sir, I believe, Lady Blanche reag 
Italian?” He turned te Leighton. 

« Lady Blanche has read a little Italian wit) 
me,” replied Mr Fredrick Leighton ; ‘ but the: 
beautiful language was one of her native, he 
childhood’s tongues. She has not learned—sh, 
has merely recalled.” 

“| have a smack of all the tongues of Babel,” 
said Blanche, laughing, “ save Irish, whic | 
grandmamma has promised to let me over to her 
fine place in Donegal, to catch, some day ; anda | 
touch of all national characters, which, 1 sup. | 
pose, is the cause of my prejudices being Kept | 
in equilibrium.” 

Leaving Dr Hayley to do the honours, the | 
aged Countess, considerably exhausted, sought 
her comfortable /auteuil for her afternoon sleep, 
and the Lady Blanche flew to her bonne. Her 
colour was high ; for the palest rose tint seemed 
as the deep rose hue in the usually marble cheeks 
of Blanche. Her eyes glowed, her spirits were 
elated. She communicated all her good fortune. 
Her joke had told ; perhaps one or the cther of 
her noble auditors might ponder some one of 
Adam Smith’s apophthegms, and Lord Fanfaron- 
ade try to make independent provision for his 
younger sons and daughters. The benevolent 
(Juakeress shook her sagacioug head, 

‘Oh, that hope-damping, Burleigh shake, ma 
bonne!” cried Blanche, laughing. “ Think that 
I have still three months of delicious spring be- 
fore me, and nothing to do all day but drive ny 
pony-chaise, gather flowers with you, and read, 
read, read poetry and romances, or, better still, 
hear Fred read, read, read, and you talk to us 
about it! Will it not be delightful ! Nay, | 
won t suffer that second shake. ‘Thus I prevent 
it.” And Blanche playfully placed her hands on 
each side of the neat lawn coif of her maternal 
friend, until they almost touched it. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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OnE Monday last summer, two hours before noon, 
We left Interlaken by steamboat for Thun ; 

A rather large party : a gent. and his wite ; 

A brace of young ladies, with sweet graces rife— 
The eldest perfection in all points might claim— 
It she is long unmarried, "twill be a sad shame ; 

A youth, with a fancy for scribbling and singing ; 
A nice little lad, to discourse just beginning ; 

Two soubrettes; a Florentine courier too ; 

Nine persons in all, besides strangers a few ; 

Three Englishmen voyagers, baggage, ard spouses ; 
One courier; children, some sporting new blowses, 
Some coated and cloaked as the fancy might lead ‘ew, 





Some carrying beoks, but unwilling to read *’em. 
On deck, a glass case, very caretully locked, 
With chamois-horn pins, ditto shirt buttons, atocked ; 
Two old Galtgnants, a Gazette du Rhin, 
A carte * avec Champagne et toutes sortes des vins;” 
A vast lump of ice fresh from Grindelwald ; views 
“a Hotel de Bellevue, for those who might choose 
To spend their five francs for a frane’s worth, or less 
“Tis not one of our follies, we freely confess, 
Le Capitaine, civil enough in his way, 
Pointed out all the lions, nor asked us to pay, 
Till we stepped from the boat, and were landed at noos, 
In time tor the table d’hote dinner at Thun, | DooGEREL 
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Tur disclosures made at the late meetings of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, are indeed 
astounding. That the Corn-Laws were a great 
anderying evil, was well known; but for this fear- 
ful revelation of the extent of the evil, the pub- 
lie was altogether unprepared. 

The taxes on food were known to be imposed, 
not for the purpose of revenue, but for the main- 
tenance of high rents—that is, to enable the 
owners of land to plunder all the rest of the 
community. They were known to make the price 
of corn and butcher meat about twice as high in 
the markets of Britain as in other markets. 
The sum whieh these nefarious imposts directly 
cost the people, it was known, had been estimated 
at from twelve to thirty millions of pounds ster- 
ling, and even higher, while not above one-fifth 
of the enormous pillage ever reached the pockets 
of the perpetrators and upholders of the robbery. 
It was known that the food taxes kept the most 
skilful and industrious artisans, and the capital 
of the highest order of merchants and manufac- 
turers in the world, comparatively unproductive 
of their proper rewards. It was known that the 
same infernal imposts kept down population in 
this manufacturing country, by the operation, as 
Malthus has it, ‘“‘of the various forms of misery, 
or the fear of misery,” and, to an equal extent, 
prevented happiness and inflicted misery in other 
countries, which should have sent us food in ex- 
change for manufactures. It was farther known, 
that these primary effects of the great robbery 
had a tendency to foster the manufactures and 
commerce of foreign countries, and even to send 
British capital, skill, and machinery abroad, to 
rival what remained at home, and thus under- 
mine the very foundations of our national pro- 
sperity. But that these last consequences had 
already ensued to a most alarming extent—that 
we were already far on the road to ruin—was 
little known or suspected, until the important 
proceedings at Manchester carried surprise and 
dismay over the length and breadth of the land. 
The manufactures and trade of Britain, on which 
‘o many millions of our countrymen depend for 
ubsistence, ure threatened with something very 
re ruin. Market after market is becoming 
‘wut avainst our commodities, and supplied with 
home manufactures, called into existence and 
ep ige by our Corn and Timber Laws ; in 
* ee which are still open, we are beaten 
‘2 These same forced rival manufactures ; and 
vlad 1 home markets, there are instances 
a elles actually undersold by foreigners, 
i us back our own raw material, wrought 
se after having paid two duties, cheaper 
“ea The same description of goods can be made 
at home ! 


The Report of the two Meetings of the Man- 
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Report of two Meetings of the Manchester Chamber 


t ( — . 
pote ommerce, on the subject of the Corn-Laws, 8vyo, pp. 
~ Ridgways, London, 
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chester Chamber of Commerce on the opera- 
tion of the Corn-Laws on commerce, has been 
printed as a pamphlet. It is a publication of the 
deepest importance to every man and woman in 
the kingdom, and should be read and pondered 
by every person who can exercise even the small- 
est influence on the course of conduct to be pur- 
sued by the Government of this country. And 
who is there that cannot exercise some influence 
on the public men of his neighbourhood? Ile 
that hath ears to hear, and voice to utter sounds 
of approval and disapproval, if he can do no 
more, let him go to every meetimg at which he 
can have an opportunity of signifying his feel- 
ings in regard to the taxes that have brought so 
much evil on his country already, and threaten 
it with an extent of misery appalling to contem- 
plate. There is no time for trifling longer with 
the Corn-Laws, This disclosure of their deadly 
operation, in its full extent, must and will be 
followed up by the most determined efforts to 
remove them from the statute-book. We shall 
do our part, by giving what publicity we can to 
some of the more important facts stated by the 
different speakers at the Manchester meeting. 
On the 13th and 20th December, meetings of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce were held 
to consider the propriety of petitioning for a Re- 
peal of the Corn-Laws. Nineteen of the twenty- 
one Directors of the Chamber had signed the re- 
quisition for the meeting, and the assemblage of 
the members was the largest which has taken 
place for the last eight years ; comprising men of 
every political party, seven county magistrates, 
the mayor, and eight aldermen of Manchester ; 
and the most wealthy and intelligent manu- 
facturers of the chief manufacturing city of the 
world. ‘This assembly of men, eminently pos- 
sessed of every quality which entitles their state- 
ments to the attention of the community, al- 
though confessedly reluctant and “ slow to pro- 
claim, at a public meeting of the Chamber, their 
own adverse situation and gloomy prospects, and 
thus advertise to the world the cheaper markets 
of their rivals,” have at last been drawn to con- 
fess “ that their industry is yielding to the 
rivalry of foreign manufacturers ; whilst they de- 
clare it to be their solemn conviction that this is 
the commencement only of a state of things 
which, unless corrected by a timely repeal of all 
protective duties uponthe importation of corn and 
other foreign articles of subsistence, must event- 
ually transfer our manufacturing industry to 
other and rival countries.” This ominous de- 
claration sounds in our ears like Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin. But this solemn and impres- 


sive warning cannot have been made in vain. 
The nation will arouse itself, and throw off the 
incubus that threatens its vital energies with 
destruction. 

Passing over the sensible speech of the Chair- 


man, and the able and argumentative petition 
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prepared by the Directors of the Chamber, we 
come at once to the remarkable speech of Mr J. 
B. Smith, one of the directors, and a county ma- 
yistrate. Mr Smith commences with a concise 
history of the Corn-Laws, which may be useful 
as information to some of our readers, and asa 
refresher to the memory of the better informed. 

He did not hesitate to say that he could not approve of 
any protective duty on corn; and that, in his opinion, 
the whole course of legislation on the subject had been 
from beginning to end one of the most scandalous in- 
stances of landowners legislating for their own benefit at 
the expense of the people, that was to be found in the his- 
tory of legislation in any country of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) In the early history of corn-law legislation—at 
the Revolution of 1668, when the country grew more corn 
than could be consumed—the landowners passed an act 
giving a bounty of five shillings upon all corn exported 
to foreign countries ; thus enabling the foreigner to ob- 
tain British wheat at a cheaper rate than the inhabitants 
of this country themselves could purchase it at. From 
1740 to 1750, no less a sum than £1,515,000 was paid 
in this way, out of the pockets of the English people, in 
the shape of bounty, for the exclusive benefit of the corn- 
law legislators; and when it was recollected that the 
bounty system continued not for those ten only, but for 
one hundred and twenty years, he would leave the meet- 
ing to form an estimate of the amount that must have 
been taken out of the pockets of the people during that 
period for the benefit of the landowners. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Smith proceeded to trace the history of 
prohibitory duties on corn from 1773 to the pass- 
ing of the prohibitory laws of 1815, 

By the law of 1773 the bounty duties were relinquished 
and protective ones substituted. By that law the import- 
ation of wheat was prohibited up to 48s., when it was 
admitted at 6d. per quarter, duty, This was the most 
favourable corn-law we ever had. From that time our 
population and manufactures began rapidly to increase, 
and enabled us to consume our corn at home; pro- 
sperity smiled upon the country, prices rose, and the agri- 
culturists in 1791, taking advantage of that prosperity, 
passed another law, by which the duty was raised from 
Gd. to 24s, Sd. per quarter. In 1804, prices having risen 
in consequence of the war, they passed another law, by 
which the duty of 24s, Sd. per quarter was imposed till 
the average price reached 633s, Then came the law of 
1815, the year after the peace, when prices began to fall, 
for they had obtained during the war as much as 120s. 
a quarter, Then the landlords passed a law prohibiting 
foreign corn till the average reached 808. per quarter. In 
those days our worthy president was an agitator, (hear, 
hear,) and he remembered hearing an excellent speech 
from him, declaiming against the injustice of that iniqui- 
tous law. The excitement of that time had never been 
equalled within hismemory, Crowds of people assembled 
and beset the houses of parliament, which had to be 
guarded by soldiers whilst the law was passed, That law 
might be said to have been passed at the point of the 
bayonet. He believed that it was the only instance in 
Which a law was so carried in the British parliament, 
and he hoped it might be the last. (Hear, hear. ) This 
law, however, was tound not to answer the purpose of 
those tor whom it Was tramed, and then came the Duke 
of Wellington's law of 1828, by which, instead of pro- 
hibiting corn till it was 80s8., it was admitted on a 
graduated scale of duties. This law was given as a great 
boon, by which we were to have an importation of grain 
at all times, Corn was admitted when the average price 
reached 40s. at a duty of 46s. 8d. What an insulting 
mockery! By the corn laws of 1773 we were allowed to 
import corn when the average price reached 48s. on pay- 
ment of 6d. duty; by the boon of 1824, we might im- 
port it by paying 38s. 8d. !—-(Hear, hear.) In tact, up 
to 60s. a quarter we still pay a duty of 26s, 8d., and it 
Was not until the market price had attained to 70s. that 
it was admitted as low as 10s. 8d, duty, and 73s. that 
it was admitted at a duty of Is, This was the land. 
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owner’s boon, and he would appeal to the meeting if he 
was not justified when he said, that the British parlia. 
ment had, under the forms of constitutional law, adopted 
a system of legislation in reference to corn, which no 
despot had ever dared to attempt. (Hear, hear.) 

To complete the account of the Corn-Laws, 
we shall interrupt Mr Smith’s speech, to quote 
some remarks from that of Mr Richard Cobden, 
the well-known “ Manchester Manufacturer.” 
Mr Cobden will not allow “ that the Corn-Law 
of 1827-8, under which the country now suffers, 
was a relaxation of the one which was passed in 
1815;” and maintains that 

The law of 1827-8 is an aggravation of that of 185, 
In fact, it never was intended to be a relaxation, but was 
passed with a full knowledge that it was a severer law 
than the previous one, To understand this subjec 
clearly, it was necessary to refer to the very different 
state of the currency in 1815 and 1828; at which later 
period, it had undergone an appreciation of about twenty. 
five per cent. That this point was very well understood 
by the confederates—he might call them conspirators. 
who passed the present law, was very evident to all who 
read the proceedings in parliament of that time, Indeed, 
the alteration in the currency was urged by the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, Mr Robinson, (who let the cat out 
of the bag when hard pressed by sir E, Knatchbull and 
the fanatics of the agricultural party for a complet 
monopoly,) as a reasou for passing the bill; and Sir F, 
Burdett, who was in favour of the high duty on corn, 
consoled his party by telling them, that, whilst the cur. 
rency law remained in force, they would not be worse 
uff by the change, An appeal to the duties at the 
two periods fully justifies this opinion. In 181i, 
corn was admissible, duty free, at 80s.; and. by the law 
of 1828, it is admitted at a shilling duty, when the price 
in the home market reaches 74s. Taking into account 
the change that had taken place in the currency, by 
which the sum of 80s. in 1815 had been made equivalent 
to 60s. in 1828, the landlords actually raised the monopoly 
some fifteen per cent. higher by the change, 

Allowing Mr Smith now to resume, he re 


marks, that 

The effects of excluding foreign corn had been to ine 
duce foreign nations to impose heavy duties upon our 
manufactures, We had disregarded their remonstrance 
against our unjust exclusion of their produce in exchang? 
for ours, and we might now turn to look at the effec 
of our selfish policy. In 1820 we exported to Russia 
13,203,857 yards of cotton cloth; in 1837 our exports 0 
that country were reduced to $47,022 yards only. (Heat, 
hear.) -In 1820 we exported to Prussia 5,442,535 yards 
of cloth; now we exported not a yard. (Loud cries o 
hear.) To Germany in 1820, we exported 47,658,285 
yards ; in 1837 our exports to that country had fallen of 
to $8,581,535 yards. The effect of our prohibitory sy* 
tem had been ‘that, notwithstanding the great increase iB 
the population of Europe since the peace, our exports 
Europe had actually fallen off, and were less by 20 pe 
cent. in the last five years than during the first five 
years of peace. Our exports to Northern Europe, oY 
far the most populous, civilized, and wealthy portion © 
the giobe, were less by £ 7,400,000, in the five years sinc 
1832, than during the first five years after the war. No 
Was this all; a more fearful state of things had arisen ; 
THOSE COUNTRIES HAD BECOME MANUFAC 
TURERS THEMSELVES, and we, instead of le% 
manu,acturers of cotton goods fur them, had Lecome merey 
the spinners of their yarn, While our poor weavers were 
reduced by it to a state of wretchedness and suffering 
which admitted of no hope. To shew the truth of thus 
last statement, he would call attention to our exports 
cotton twist. In 1820 we exported to Russia 8,762,347 
lbs., While last year the quantity exported amounted @ 
23,910,019 lbs, To Germany and Prussia in 1820, ¥* 


exported 11,662,683 Ibs, ; last year 36,109, 100 lbs. Te 
the United Netherlands, in 1820, we exported 232,474 
lbs. of cotton twist, while last year our exports of 
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article had risen to 17,1457.232 Ibs. (Hear, hear.) These 
were our exports to Northern Europe, and our trade 
was vot only going to destruction there, but we were 
fet losing our ground in Southern Europe, where a si- 
milar policy was being adopted to that pursued in the 
north, and we should find, that while in 1820 we exported 
no twist to France, in 1837 the exports amounted to 
354.025 Lbs. In the same manner our exports had in- 
creased Curing the same period to Gibraltar, from 61,182 
to 280.J14 !bs.; to Malta and the Ionian Islands, from 
108.464 to 371,760 lbs. 3; to Italy, from 1,291,261 to 
4.118.938 Ibs. ; to Turkey, from 542,093 to 4,047,871 
ips, Total exports to South Europe in 1820, 2,003,000 
Ibs, : last year, 14,172,708 lbs. (Hear, hear.) 

Dut the exportation of raw materials was not confined 
+» cotton alone; labour was so much cheaper on the con- 
tinent, that, true as the needle to the pole, manufacturers 
were finding their way to the cheap food, In 1820 our 
exports of woollen yarn was only 3.924 lbs., in 1836 it 
was 2.0946,177 lbs. (Hear.) The same process was 
going on with respect to linen yarn, and on examining 
the exports it would be found, that while in 1820 we ex. 
ported not a pound, our exports in 1836 were 4,574,504 
Ibs. The total export of cotton yarn in the same period 
had increased from 23,032,525 tv 105,106,529 lbs. 3 and 
we found now that warps were sent abroad sized and 
dressed ready to be put into the loom; thus affording 
every facility tor the most unskilful workman to weave 
them into pieces. Mr Bazley had just mentioned to him 
that even cops were sent out in casks ready to put on the 
shuttle. The effect of all this upon our labourers was to 
deprive them of half their work—We exported more 
cotton yarn than would be sufficient to manufacture all 
the cotton goods we exported to all parts of the world; 
and if, instead of exporting yarn, we exported it made up 
into goods, which we should do but for the corn-laws, 
there would be employment for double the number of 
hand-loom, and double the number of power-loom 
weaversemployed in this way at present. This was a 
most important consideration, and sufficiently accounted 
for the deplorable condition of our poor weavers, (J.oud 
cries of ** Hear, hear,”’) 

But our erportation of cotton yarn was only on suf- 
THE SPINNING OF OUR RIVALS 
WAS RAPIDLY INCREASING. On looking at 
the consumption of cotton in foreign countries he found, 
that while in 1808 the United States consumed only 100 
vales of the raw material, in 1836 they had converted 
into manufactures no less than 237,000 bales. (Hear. ) 
France, in 1832, consumed only 262,719 bales, whilst 
in 1836 her consumption amounted to 393,005 bales; and 
there were no less than sixty cotton mills in course of 
rection. In Austria also a rapid increase was taking 
piace in cotton manufactures, and in 1837 she had 
100,000 sv indles at work, and 100,000 more in prepara- 
tion, Similar progress was making in Bohemia, the 
I'yro), Lombardy, Naples, and Salerno, 

Do not these facts justify the declaration, that 
several of the most important branches of our 
manutacturing industry, for the successful pro- 
secution of which we had many advantages, are 
yet, owing to these atrocious Corn-Laws, ‘ yield- 
ins to the rivalry of foreign manufacturers,” and 
actually in thecourse of being “transferred to 
other and rival countries?” 


piace 


Mr Smith has not confined his investigations 
to the trade of Manchester. We owe to him 
also an important account of the hardware man- 
Ulacture, the result of personal inquiries in 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton. 


I pa ‘xport ot hardwares and cutlery from this country, 
in 1824, was 12,285 tons; and, in 1830, 16,275 tons 


—being 4n inciease of 3S per cent; while what 
“as most important was, that, in the same period, 
the 


, , portation of bar iron, pig iron, and castings, 
: id increased from 34591 tons to 106 467 tons—being 
‘B increase Of 300 per cent. The Sheffield people com. 
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plained that there was no increase in their export trade ; 
and, in 1800, the export of unwrought steel waa 326 
tons; in 1834, it was 1,709 tons—an increase of 550 per 
cent. With these vast exports of raw iron and une 
wrought steel, added to the export of coals, the foreign 
manufacturers were enabled to make articles at a cheaper 
rate than in this country; and it was important to 
notice the great increase in the export of coals coincident 
with the increase in that of raw iron and unwrought 
steel, In 1820, the export of coals was 158,672 tons; in 
1835, 546,338 tons. By these means the foreigner was 
enabled to make and export cutlery at a less price than 
ourselves, ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 

A great number of articles which were formerly made 
in Wolverhampton—such as scythes, sickles, coffee-mills, 
pepper-mills, common knives, hinges, common locks, 
and bolts, which were formerly exported to Germany— 
could now be purchased so much cheaper in Germany, 
that the merchants of Wolverhampton purchased in that 
market, instead of manufacturing themselves, for re- 
exportation to foreign countries, (Hear, hear.) A 
merchant of Birmingham said, that for years past they 
had been constantly losing the sale of some article or 
other which they had forme:ly supplied to foreign mar- 
kets—that, in Constantinople, they were cut out of the 
hardware market by the Russians; while, in Portugal 
and Spain, the wares of Germany and France were sup- 
planting those ef England; and, what was more extra- 
ordinary, that the wares of those countries were im- 
ported to supply our own markets. Even the article of 
Brummagem buttons, which one would think were 
cheap enough, were imported from France; and, after 
payiag a duty, Were sold for less in the London market 
than they could be made for in Birmingham; while the 
article of gilded toys, which formerly gave employment 
to numbers of persons, had ceased to be manufactured in 
Birmingham, and were imported from France. 


In relation to the hosiery trade, Mr Smith 
mentions that,— 


At Leicester, one of the largest manufacturers had told 
him, that he had bought a quantity of toreign worsted 
hosiery, at lower prices than he could make it, and that 
the quantity of woollen yarns now exported was suffi- 
cient to give employment to 10,000 atocking-makers 
all the year round. ‘This, of itselt, was sufficient to ace 
count for the distress felt in the hosiery trade. In 
Derby similar statements were made to him, and the 
furniture trade was suffering from the importation of 
joreign rosewood and mahogany goods, which were ime 
ported and offered for sale by public auction, <A gentle- 
man in Manchester, indeed, bad corroborated this state. 
ment, and said that he knew houses where such articles 
were regularly sold in Manchester, America was 
exporting machinery to Russia, and a gentleman in 
Birmingham said he had a relation in Russia who had 
engaged himself to an American company who were 
establishing cotton weaving and spinning manufactories 
there, the machinery for which was supplied by the 
United States. (Hear, hear.) Another article, which 
we were losing the supply of, was cotton hosiery; for 
not only was Saxony manufacturing as large a quantity 
as ourselves, but while we exported only 430,000 dozen 
pair, they exported 1,500,000 dozen pair per annum. The 
Saxons supplied as much cotton hosiery to the United 
States alone, as we did to all the world. He held in his 
hand a beautiful specimen of their manufacture of white 


cotton gloves, which cost only 3s, 6d. per dozen at Hame 


burgh. He held in his hand also another specimen of gloves 
of foreign manufacture, and one of similar quality of the 
manufacture of this country ; but while the price 
of the English goods was 6s, per dozen, those of 
the Saxon manufacture were purchased at Hamburgh 
for 3s. 2d. per dozen. He had before him another speci- 
men of beautiful stockings of Saxon manufacture, which, 
at Hamburgh, sold for 12s, 44d. per dozen, while the 
stockings of the same quality of English manufacture 
which he held in his hand, could not be had for less at 
Nottingham than 23s. per dozen, It was a lamentable 
fact, that Saxon hosiery and gloves were now regularly 
12 
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imported and sold in this country at lower prices than 
they can be made here, and will, undoubtedly, shortly 
entirely destroy this large branch of our manufactures, 
(Loud cries of hear, hear.) 

Well might Mr Smith exclaim— 

Could there be a doubt of the pernicious effects of laws 
which enabled the Saxons thus to undersellus inthe manu- 
factured article, the raw material for which they purchased 
in the same market as ourselves (cheers,) and when it 
was recollected that the yarn was spun in England, taken 
there for the purpose of being converted into goods, which 
were brought back again, after a land carriage of nearly 
700 miles, and sold at the low rates he had already 

uoted ° 

At the meeting of the Chamber, on the 20th 
December, Mr Smith brought forward a number 
of additional illustrations of the effects of the 


Corn-Laws on our trade. He observed that— 
He had endeavoured to shew, at the meeting of last 
week, that the greatest increase in our exports Was in un- 
manufactured goods, such as cotton twist, unwrought 
iron, and steel ; that these articles were now sent abroad 
in the raw state, and manufactured by the foreigner, 


whereby the workman of this country was deprived of 


the employment he would otherwise have received by 
converting them into manufactured goods. He would 
now proceed to shew how this had affected different 
branches of our trade. Last year (1837) the total value 
of the exports of cotton manufactures was £20,000,000, 
Of these goods, one-half consisted of cotton twist, the 
value of which was only £6,000,000; whilst the value 
of the manufactured goods was £} 3,000,000 ; and there. 
fore by the export of yarn instead of manufactured goods, 
wesustaineda loss of £7,000,000in labour and profit. Now 
he wouldask, what would have been the condition of our 
weavers andotherartisans, if these £7,000,000 had been left 
here in the shape of wages among Our working classes, in- 
stead of going to remunerate the foreign labourer ? 
(Hear, hear.) He should be able to tell them the loss to 
this country in the wages of the workman, in the export- 
ation of the raw material instead of the manufactured 
article, by some facts connected with the exportation of 
hardwire. According to Mr Babbage, the labour ex- 
pended on the manufacture of a quantity of bar iron 
worth £1 into agricultural instruments, increased its 
value to £3:5:73 of the same quantity into musket- 
barrels, £9: into swords, L1G; saws, £14; files, £20; 
razors, (cast steel,) £533 table knives, £55; needles, £70; 
pen-knives, £657 ; and buckles, £96. Now, only con- 
ceive the immense value of the labour lost to this country 
by being deprived of the manufacture of hardwares, 
Which was sufficient to account for the distress in’ Bir. 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Sheflield, and elsewhere. 
( Hear, hear. ) ° . ° ° . 

Let not gentlemen fi; itte r themselves with the de Jusion 
that we had little to fear at present—that, at all events, 
the loss of our trade would be gradual. Let them take 
warning from the facts which he had already laid before 
them, and listen to the past. In the year 1834, the 
Prussian league was established. In 1033, the year 
previous to that time, our exports of velvets amount ted to 
&,162,000 yards; in 1837, on ly four years afterwards, 
they had fallen to 4,638,000 yards, In 1833, our ex. 
ports of cambrics and muslins was 12,754,000 yards ; 


While, in 1837, it amounted only to G,195,900. In the 
year 1833, our export of nankeens was 18,000,000 
yards; in 1837, it had decreased to 355,000. (Loud 


cries of * hear, hear,”’) 

Although we are aware of the risk of weaken- 
ing, by superabundance of details, the effect of 
the alarming evidence of the supplanting of 
British trade by the progress of foreign manu- 
factures, we cannot resist the desire to extract 
more from this important speech of Mr Smith. 
‘* From \ various quarters,’ ‘‘sinee last 

week, he had received a large amount of inform- 
ation.” 


‘he says, 
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One gentleman had sent him a lot of patterns of 
American prints, which he was desirous should be ex. 
hibited to the members of the Chamber, in the same way 
as the Saxon cotton hosiery; but any gentleman could 
see them after the meeting, A gentleman who had been 
in the United States three or four years ago, and who 
was complaining t» one of his customers there that they 
had sent him no orders fer hosiery lately, was told— 
* Oh, we get it so much cheaper in Germany.” The 
English merchant, supposing that the low price arose 
from the market being overstocked at that time, and that 
people could not sell goods at that price without being 
ruined, persuaded his American customer to give him an 
order for £500 worth of English hosiery, and to orde- 
that amount of Saxon hosiery at the same time. This 
was executed ; and the reply to his inquiry as to the re. 
sult we, that the English hosiery cost his American 
friend 25 per cent, more than the Saxon. There were 
gentlemen present in the Manchester trade, who had 
been in the habit of selling largely to American houses; 
and they told him that, since the revival of the demand 
for America, many Americans had called on them to 
purchase goods, and they hadshewn to these Americans 

various articles which they had beeu in the habit for. 
merly of selling to them, and had received the reply, as 
to one article—“ That article we now manufacture at 
home.’ As to another—‘ What is the price?’  “§o 
and so.”’ ** Oh, we can beat you at home.” ** What is 
your price for this?’’ ‘*So much.” ‘Oh, we can't 
atford to give it.” Such were the answers, in very 
many instances, of the American buyers. He was in. 
formed by one of the largest exporters in this town to 
the American market, that all descriptions of low broad 
cloth had now ceased to be exported from this country, 
being manufactured in America, He knew that the 
article of Negro clothing, in which he (Mr Smith) dealt 
largely himself, when in business, was now manufactured 
in the United States, and its export thither from this 
country had almost entirely ceased. The Americans no 
lunger took our grey unbleached cloth, sheeting, shirt- 
ings, and bed-ticks—no longer took our printed goods 
under the value of twelve shillings, except blacks and 
whites; what we now exported were all of finer quali. 
ties than those, and they were every day getting of finer 
quality, while the Americans were daily improving in 
their manufacture of prints, as would be seen by the 
specimens in his hand, In the low qualities of hardware 
they manufactured many articles superior to the English, 
and as cheap; and we were losing that trade in conse. 
quence, as to the lower qualities. They made also a low 
fancy pantaloon stuff, not yet sufficient for their own 
consumption, and hitherto that deficiency had been sup- 
plied from this country; but his informant stated, that 
this year that article might be bought so much lower in 
the German than in the English market, that all orders 
for it this season had gone toGermany. The Americans 
were beginning to manufacture kerseymeres for them- 
selves, and what the same gentleman told him of the 
decrease in our exports of this article seemed so prodi- 
gious that he alinost doubted the statement ; and when 
he got home, he referred to such documents as he pos 
sessed, Which were not the latest, but they convinced him 
that the statement was correct. He found, from the 
tables of the Board of Trade, that in 1820 we exported 
to America 13,217 pieces of kerseymeres; and in 1831, 
only 3,500 pieces. Of flannels, we sent to the United 
States, in 1820, 1,525,000 yards; but in 1831, only 
104.40 yards. That artic le we had lost the sale of in 
America. Such was the progress of cotton spinning in 
the United States, that his information led him to expect 
that, in four or five years, they would be powerful rivals 
to us in the exportation of cotton twist. (Hear, hear.) 
It was an obj:ct at which they were aiming ; and heh 
no doubt that they would accomplish it. 

Other speakers corroborated the truth of Mr 
Smith’s dismal array of facts, proving the gra- 
dual shutting out of our commerce from the 
nearest, the best, and the old-accustomed mar- 


kets, by the competition of foreign manufac- 
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tures, which, but for the infamous monopoly 
jossessed by the British landowners, would never 
a existed, or never have obtained their pre- 
cent efficiency, as rivals to the manufactures of 
this country. Mr WV illiam Neild, calico-printer, 
of the firm of Thomas Hoyle & Sons, said, 
«that within seventeen or eighteen years. 
i calico was reduced 75 per cent. in 
or from 100 to 25 per cent., from various 
causes, the most powerful of which was compe- 
tition.” Mr Richard Cobden “ had made the 
tour of Germany, lately, and had given some 
attention to the progress of manufactures in 
those countries through which he had passed ;” 
and he “ corroborated generally what Mr Smith 
had stated.” Mr W. Rawson, hosiery manu- 
facturer, had been, from 1815 till 1820, engaged 
in furnishing the Saxon market with cotton 
hosiery, when his house was obliged to yield in 
the battle of competition. 

From 1820 to 1833, they had struggled on; but, at 
the latter period, they had lost all the South American 
continent in every article of cotton hosiery made by the 
Saxons. In fact, they could not stand before Saxony a 
single moment after she had entered the field of com- 
petition. In consequence of our long wools, they had 
not much interfered with the Leicester manufacture, 
which consisted of worsted and woollen hosiery. But 
Mr Smith, in his late visit to Leicester, was informed 
that worsted and woollen yarns had been purchased there 
by the Saxons sufficient to employ 10,000 stocking-mak- 
ers fora year, He believed he could not be contradicted 
when he asserted, in reference to our cotton hosiery, that 
not an article in that line had been sold during the last 
three years, from one extremity of South America to the 
other, at a loss of less than thirty per cent. From 1834 
Saxony had, in this department, commanded every market 
inthe world, If, as we had seen, they could beat us in our 
own market, after paying the importation duty of twenty- 
five per cent., it was evident we could not have the slightest 
chance When we met them on common ground, After 
what he had seen last week of Saxon manufacturers, and 
comparing them with what they were in 1814, he felt 
like a person awakening from a feverish dream. They 
could sell us goods of equal quality to ours, at little more 
than half our price, He had given orders for a lot of 
goods from their market, which he would have at the 
proportion of 3s, 3d. to 5s., duty paid. They were a 
kind of goods on which about eighty per cent, of the 
whole value was expended in labour; and it was cheap 
labour, arising from the cheapness of food, that caused 
this, to us, alarming difference in price. In the hosiery 
trade, with which he was connected, this element operated 
to @ greater extent than in many others ; but he, and others 
in that trade, were only a little in advance of the rest 
inthe road to rnin, They might be compared to persons 
living in a valley in which an alarming flood was ris- 
ing. The inhabitants of the table lands around were 
‘ceptical as to the progress of the flood, so long as it did 
not threaten immediately to invade their own dwellings. 
Unfortunately for them, they lived far in the valley ; but 
he would tell them who might think themselves secure, 
that the rising tide would soon reach them also. This 
overwhelming tide of foreign competition would continue 
to advance so long as the cheap food of foreigners enabled 
them ‘to work at half the money price of labour, It 
wi be actually better for the manufacturers ot Not- 
dine? engaged in foreign trade, to throw their ma- 
iene cc Trent, than to employ it while they 
pier te un er their present disadvantages. But it 
nS oe deal of moral courage to take such a 
“ep as that. They were, however, only the advance 
say and the evil, if not determinedly met, would 
no trad tioiapine them all. With all due deference to 
cae chants of Manchester, he thought the thundering 
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their streets to convey the produce of their spindles to the 
' looms and workshops of the foreign manufacturer, seemed 
as if destined to act as a continual monitor, not to be 
misunderstood, 

What man, of the least pretension to justice, 
or even to discretion in pillaging, ean refuse to 
join worthy Mr Rawson in his concluding re- 
mark ? ‘* After the astounding facts which had 
been brought before them, to talk of anything 
less than complete abolition [of the Corn-Laws. | 
would be a mockery to the branch of manufac- 
ture in which he was engaged, and a 
beacon of delusion to those in other branches, 
who still indulge in a false confidence.” 

The idea of our being rivalled by foreign 
+ manufacturers, has hitherto never produced 
much alarm. We foolishly confided in our supe- 
riur advantages—-our numerous and admirably 
trained manufacturing population; our large 
commercial marine ; ourcolonies; our abundant 
capital ; our excellent machinery ; and our 
facilities of internal communication. But it is 
now proved that we have no monopoly of these 
requisites to a large and successful commerce. 
The nations of the European Continent, and the 
United States of America, have been digging 
canals, constructing railroads, building ships, 
importing and making machinery, and encou- 
raging numerous skilful artisans from this coun- 
try to lay the foundations of a manufacture of 
such excellence as to be qualified to compete 
successfully with even that of Britain. They 
have, moreover, imitated us in placing the same 
sort of protection around their rising manufac- 
ture that we have bestowed on our agriculture. 
They protect the home manufacturer against the 
foreign, as we protect the home grower of corn 
against the foreign grower. This is only natu- 
ral, and indeed has been forced upon them by 
our refusing to supply them with our manufac- 
tures on the only terms onwhich they can buy from 
us—that is, taking their corn, &c. in payment. 
How can we blame them ? How can we convince 
them that they are wrong? Such of them as have 
no advantages for manufactures, and great ad- 
vantages for producing corn, certainly are wrong. 
But they see that we have become wealthy and 
powerful by commerce. They see that we have 
become great under asystem of restriction ; and 
attribute no small part of our greatness to what 
has been our bane. It is in vain to preach free 
trade to foreigners, while we ourselves practise 
restriction. ‘They will go on in their too suc- 
cessful attempt to cultivate manufacture, at 
least as long as we “ protect” our agriculture, 
and refuse to take their raw produce for our 
manufactured goods. 

Let us see what some of those nations, who 
ought to be our best customers, have already 
done, in the way of attaining manufacturing fa- 
cilities similar to ours. And, first, as to the 
grand requisite of perfect machinery. We have 
already quoted Mr Smith’s information, that 
America is not only making her own machines, 
but exporting machines to Russia. Hear, next, 
Mr Cobden state the results of his personal 
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observation in Germany. 
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He would refer to a branch of industry that was mak- 


ing great progress, and which had struck him as one of 


the most ominous signs he had witnessed, He aliuded to 
the great increase in the manufacture of machinery abroad, 
under the auspices of English mechanics, Previous to 
the time of passing the Corn-Law in 1828, the manufac- 
turers and spinners of this country, anxious to share the 
monopoly of the landholders in some shape, pressed for a 
prohibition of the exportation of machinery, and it was 
granted. The artisan, who had been previously inter- 
dicted from emigrating, now demanded a law to enable 


him to carry his labour to the best market, and this of 


course was granted. And here we see the invariable 
effects of trying to make selfishness harmonize with the 
public good, 
foreign spinner how to organize his mill, and was then 
sent home to reap the effects in a restricted market for 
his industry. But now the demand arises for the makers 
of machinery, and the same process was going on to in- 
struct the foreigner in making spinning frames, that was 
formerly done in spinning cotton. Whilst at Dresden, 
he was shewn over a large machine-making establish. 
ment, by an Englishman, who took him into a large 
reom filled with machinery for spinning flax, with Gore 
and Wesley's patent improvements—this, said he, was 
brought out from England, at an expense of 35.000 dol- 
lars, for models, and I am engaged to superintend the 
copying it. At Chemnitz, also in Saxony, he visited also 
a large establishment, organized and conducted by Eng- 
lish mechanics, for the manufacture of machinery. And 
it happened, that on the very day he was there, the place 
was decorated with evergreens and laurel branches, for 
the purpose of doing honour to the King and Queen of 
Saxony, who paid a visit to the premises, He tuund at 
Prague, in Bohemia, an establishment belonging to an 
Englishman, for making machinery for manufactures, 
And at Vienna there were two of our countrymen accom- 
modated under an imperial roof, cariying on a similar 
trade. At Liberfield and Aix-la-Chapelle, he also found 
large machine-making businesses carried on by English- 
men. At Liege there is a similar concern, the largest in 
the world, belonging to Mr Cockerell, who was born at 
Haslingden, in this county, and who employs nearly four 
thousand hands, 


head of the foundry, and another at the head of the 
forge, casting five tons of iron a-day brought trom Eng. 
land, into spindles, rollers, and wheels, for the spinners 
and manufacturers of Austria, Saxony, or Bavaria, In 
almost every large town there were English mechanics 
instructing the natives to rival us, Now he contended, 
that every one of those artisans was expatriated from 
their native country by Act of the British Parliament. 
They carried their labour abroad, because our Corn-Law 
will not allow them to exchange the results of their in- 
dustry for the corn and food ot other countries. 


The next witness to the progress of our foreign 
rivals in the acquisition of first-rate machinery, 
shall be Mr R. H. Greg, a county magistrate, 
and a partner of the firm of Samuel Greg & 
Co., the most extensive spinners in the king- 
dom, who consume, in their numerous establish- 
ments, the hundredth part of all the cotton spun 
in this country. 


To add one or two facts to those mentioned by Mr 


And at Zurich, he found the large | 
establishment of Mr Esher, with an Englishman at the | 
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The artisan left this country to teach the | 
and this Conservative manufacturer take oppo. 











which formerly supplied an article for one of thoxe inary, 


kets. And this year they had broken up 200 looms 
more, which supplicd another article for another of thog 
markets. (Hear.) 


Lastly, on the point of foreign machinery, Mr 
Holland Hoole, of the firm of Lambert, Hoole, & 
Jackson, extensive cotton-spinners and export 
merchants, shall give histestimony. Mr Hoole 
is a Conservative; but the question of corn 
monopoly or free trade, is not one of Whig or 
Tory, nor of Radical politics neither, if we may 
credit what we heard only two days ago of a 
soi-disant Radical Member of Parliament. He 


site views on this trying subject. 

Mr Hoole thought both petitions for the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws [there were two under discussion] good 
ones, and could sign either or beth. He felt 
strongly on the subject of the Corn-Laws, and not 
without occasion; for the welfare of the establish. 
ment with which he was connected, the support of his 
family, and the continuance of his business, all depended 
upon the continuance or the repeal of the Corn-Laws, 
(Hear.) Therefore, though differing from many present 
upon political questions, he did not differ from them upon 
this, which was not a political question. He had been 
informed by a gentleman of respectability, that a gentle. 
man, who transported himself to Belgium some years 
ago with his capital, and commenced the cotton business, 
was over here a fortnight ago, engaging hands and pur. 
chasing machines, which he found no difficulty in doing; 
and he said, “ We,” meaning foreign manufacturers, 
** have nothing to fear except an alteration in your Corn. 
Laws, (Hear, hear.) If you'll let them alone for ten 
years to come, we can do without you, we can then set 
you at defiance.”’ (Hear, hear.) 

Our rivals, it is plain, do not want for ma- 
chinery. Will they have to struggle with de- 
fective internal communications? Hear Mr 
Alderman Cobden as to the progress of railroads 
in Germany, under the encouragement of the 
German league. 


The extent to which that vast league was operating to 
our injury might be judyved of, from the fact, that it com- 
prised 26,000,000 of the most intelligent and the richest 
people of the continent, containing tour monarchies with 
their capitals, and a score of minor independent sove- 
reighties, each having a nucleus in its capital for the con- 
sumption of luxuries and articles of considerable cost in 
the fabrication; so that we must see the extent to which 
we were injured, and to what extent that league was 
calculated to foster the industry of a state like Saxony, 
whose mdnufactures now, instead of being confined to 


_ the consumption of two millions and a-half of people, 


| millions. 


Smith and Mr Cobden, as to the rapidity with which | 


foreign manufacturers supply themselves with the means 


of competition, he (Mr Greg) had had furnished tohim, | 
in the beginning of last year, a list of orders for machin. | 


ery to the amount of £560,000 in the hands of Mr 


foreign machine makers of Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Germany. (Hear.) That was proceeding with very 


gap which yet remained to be filled up in the supply of 
their own markets, would very rapidly be filled up. The 
competition was already felt in our own market. His 
(Mr Greg's) house had, last year, to break up 200 looms, 


had the whole range of a country comprising twenty-six 
This was a most important element in the 
competition we must now expect from Germany, ‘Thos 
who were now manufacturing in Berlin, Leipsic, or any 
any other part of the country, would have access to the 
whole of the markets of Germany, But the league not 
only stimulated them, but had security to give to them. 
(Hear, hear.) Hence a feeling of confidence had sprung 
up; they had overrun the country with railroads; 
joint-stock banks were established ; and this confidence 
Was sO great as even to sustain paper money. All 
those evidences of security and confidence were mainly 
the growth of that commercial league, and all that 


security and confidence would become elements in 4 
Schlumberger, Mr Esher, and a very few others, all | 


powerful competition with ourselves, since we 
hitherto, of all nations, alone possessed anid enjoyed 


: this confidenc and security. The Dresden and Leipsi¢ 
great vigour, and it might readily be supposed that that | 


Railroad Company had permission to issue 500. 
dollars in paper, one of which notes he held in his hand. 
These were absorbed and circulated immediately, Pp@y* 
able as they were on demand, though (as one of 


| intelligent directors had told him) five years ago, D6 
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one dollar of those notes would have kept in circulation. 
(Hear.) Surely some reference should be made, in our 

tition, to the great progress making in internal im- 

rovements abroad—as ordinary roads, railroads, and 
those other improvements of which we had hitherto had 
the monopoly in Europe, We had this no longer; rail- 
roads were being constructed'in almost every part of the 
continent, and Belgium was more completely intersected 
with railroads than any other country in the world, 
They were ngw constructing in Prussia a line of rail- 
road to run through the empire: in Saxony they had 
nearly finished one from Dresden to Leipsic, and that 
from Magdeburg to Leipsic wasin a forward state ; so that 
probably by the end of next year, we should be able to 
go by steam from Hull direct to Leipsic. This commu- 
nication gave to the stocking manufacturer of Chemnitz 


an equality, at least, with our Nottingham manufac. | 


turers, Russia, and even Switzerland, were busily en- 
gaged in constructing railroads; and this ought to be 
referred to in the petition, as one reason why we could 


| countries, 


not afford to be left in our present adverse position in | 


point of food. 


It is superfluous to speak of the railroads, 
canals, navigable rivers, and inland seas of the 
United States—they are well known to be of 
the most stupendous magnitude. If any of our 
readers wish particular information on this sub- 
ject, let them consult the recent publication of 
Mr David Stevenson, Civil Engineer, and learn 
to what degree our best customer among the 
nations at present, but also our most formidable 
rival in trade, possesses the elements of com- 
mercial greatness. 

It were unnecessary to adduce any testimony 
to the generally admitted fact, that skilful arti- 
sans from this country have been drawn to our 
foreign rivals, and are busily employed in making 
machines, and teaching the native populations 
how to use them. Equally superfluous would it 
be to insist on the natural tendency of capital 
to leave the countries where it is unproductive, 
for those where it can be profitably employed. 
Masters will go abroad as well as the men, 
machinery, and capital, unless the food mono- 
poly be speedily abolished. The forbidding 
prospects of manufacturers in this country, Mr 
Greg, the great mill-owner already quoted, 
tells us, “ had been acting on his mind and the 
minds of his partners so powerfully, that, some 
time ago, they had made a determination to have 
no increase in their establishments in this 
country, but to look abroad.” Mr Greg's 
house, it will be recollected, had even broken 
up two hundred looms in each of the years, 1837 
and Is38. He and his partners, he adds, “had 
been on the point, more than once, and should 
be again, of forming establishments out of this 
country; in Germany, and, probably, in America. 
Such were their convictions, that they intended 
to act upon them in this way.—Then came the 
question—If this was the state of things, what 
could be done ? How could we retrace our steps, 
and extricate ourselves from this difficulty and 
danger ? He was certainly almost hopeless, re- 
*pecting our capability of extricating ourselves ; 
but, his strong conviction was, that the only chance 
of escape lay in the repeal of the Corn-Laws.” Of 
“pping our rivals suffer under no deficiency. 
Most of them have food at half our prices : 
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and, consequently, cheaper labour. And they 
have protecting duties on their manufactures, to 
complete our expulsion from their markets. A 
glance at the nature of some of their protecting 
regulations may be instructive. Would that 
we could make every British landowner read the 
direct effects of his monopoly of the supply of 
food to his manufacturing countrymen ! 

It was well observed by the president, that the 
manufactures of America had their origin in the 
British restrictions on the importation of corn. 

In consequence of our engaging in war with America, 
she was thrown upon her own resources ; manufactures 
were established; they received legislative protection ; 
then came high duties ; and the manufacturing interest 
of America had reached the high pitch it had now 
attained, in consequence of the hostilities between the two 
On one occasion a proposition was made by 
the President of the United States to abandon their sys- 
tem of prohibitive duties, and to adopt one of moderate 
duties (having reference only to finance, and not to the 
protection of manufactures), provided we would adopt a 
similar course with respect to grain. We refused, and 
adhered to our prohibition with respect to American 
flour; and America maintained her position with respect 
to our manufactures, 

On the same point, Mr Smith remarks— 

We had the best evidence that our Corn-Laws had 
been the means of establishing the manufactures in 
America. The British Minister at Washington, Mr 
Addington, in reference to the tariff, wrote to Mr Can- 
ning as follows:—‘ I have only to add, that had no 
restrictions on the importation of foreign corn existed 
in Great Britain, the tariff would never have passed 
thiough either House of Congress ; since the agricultural 
states, and especially Pennsylvania, would have been 
opposed to its enactment.” 

The recent German league was alluded to by 
several of the speakers ; and certainly it deserves 
the most serious attention of those who have the 
destinies of this great commercial nation at their 
disposal. Some of the effects of that league have 
been already quoted (page 122) from Mr Smith. 
Inanother place he remarks—* The Prussian am- 
bassador had frequently remonstrated against the 
exclusion of their corn and timber ; but had our 
ministers ever had the courage to mention this 
when complaints were made in Parliament of the 
Russian-German league ?” 

We now quote from the president's opening 
speech :— 

The merchants and manufacturers of this town were 
suffering at this moment from the German league ; which 
was a system similar in kind, though not equal in de- 
gree, to that by which our importation of corn was go- 
verned, They sought to protect, by high duties, their 
home manufactures, in the way we seek to protect by 
high duties our growth of corn at home. 

Mr J. C. Dyer, the eminent machine-maker 
and patentee, chairman of Mr Poulett Thomson's 
first election committee, said, in relation to the 
same subject— 

The outlets of the Rhine and Elbe ought to bring 
us timber, corn, and cattle, and every article of food, 
as well as wines and a few straggling articles of mer- 
chandise, We ought not to complain of the German 
league, when their artisans ate food at half the price that 
ours paid for it. 

Mr Cobden’s ideas on the subject of the league, 
from his recent German tour, must be worthy 
of particular attention. 

There was a question, he remarked, which had been 
glanced at, and which was very much misunderstood, 
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which ought to be referred to—he meant the great com- 
mercial league in Germany, upon which our national pre- | 
judices and pugnacity had ‘been very much invoked, but 
upon which those who had the guidance of public opinion 
had studiously avoided the truth. That great league, so 
far as regarded its own people, was a benign measure: it 
was calculated to unite the German family in one bond 
by the establishment of a common tariff, and ultimately 
one common standard of weights and measures, and one 
system of money, (Hear, hear.) It was a union formed 
for the first time in the annals of the world, without a 
political bond, (Hear.) It was not an alliance of princes 
for their own purposes of aggrandizement, involving the 
disputes of legitimacy—not a mere parchment treaty of di- 
plomatists, that might be torn in pieces any moment, as 
thousands had been before—but a bond of union, a com. 
mercial confederacy, a partnership entered into between 
the German people, for the purpose of facilitating their 
trade; allowing travellers to pass the frontiers into every 
country from Belgium to Russia, from the Tyrol to the 
Baltic, without let or hindrance, without being stopped at 
barriers in the shape of custom-houses, in the interior, as 
was formerly the case, three or four times a-day. But 
we were told by those who guide public opinion, that the 
German league was formed as a hostile measure towards 
England, forsooth ; that the Prussian cabinet had no other 
object in it than to annoy and harass us. It was thus 
that our bristles were set up, and we were sent abroad 
with our nationality misdirected, to fight against Rus- 
sians, Prussians, or against any people or principle in the 
world, so that it only diverted us from the real cause of 
all our mischiefs—the landlord’s corn-laws. (Applause. ) 
That German league had for its object the settling of one 
uniform tariff for the whole country ; but that was not to 
be fixed for a perpetuity, Every three years a congress 
of the leagued states met together, and arranged the com- 
mercial terms of that tariff for the next three years. 
When travelling lately within the pale of that league, he 
made it his business to inquire minutely into its opera- 
tion; he procured semi-ofticial introductions, with a view 
of ascertaining the truth ; ard it was his firm conviction, 
from what he heard every individual say with whom he 
conversed, even including the Saxon manufacturer, 
throughout Prussia, Saxony, Wirtemburg, and Bavaria, 
that it was in our power at any time to effect a reduction 
in the duties upon our manufactures. All intelligent 
men concurred in saying—“ Repeal your corn-law, and 
we will remove the duty on your goods,” He would 
give in his own words the saying of a person of great in- 
telligence in Prussia, upon this subject,—“ If you will 
send ws,” said he, “a commercial agent, to represent a 
commercial people, and competent to agree to take in ex- 
change for your manufactures our products, we shall have 
no difficulty in arranging an extensive trade together; 
but whilst you send us an agricu/turist to represent an 
agricultural people, we cannot hope to deal with you, for 
we are agriculturists ourselyes.”’ (Hear, hear. ) 

Ina subsequent speech, while animadverting on 
the conduct of Mr Poulett Thomson, Mr Cobden 
contirms what Mr Smith had said as to the re- 
monstrances of the Prussian ambassador to our 
Government. Whilst in Berlin, 
told that the Prussian embassy in London had 
again and again told our Cabinet that our Corn- 
Law was the sole obstacle to the arrangement 
of a commercial treaty between the two nations. 


He would read an extract from a letter he had just 
received from a gentleman at Berlin, whose intelligence 
and means of access to the first sources of information, 
disposed him to place implicit confidence in his autho. 
rity :—“ I have spoken,’’ says the writer, “ to one or two 
leading men in the finance bureau, and the result of our 
conversation has been, that, in their opinion, if we choose 
to alter our Corn-Law in England, and to admit the 
corn of Prussia at a fixed duty, there can beno doubt that 
PrussiaJwould reduce the duties on British manufactures 
at least one-half; and, of course, this would apply to 
the whole Union, and to a population of twenty-six , 


Mr Cobden was | 
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| millions, This contains an indirect answer to yon: 
| question, and shews that our Corn-Laws originally leg 
to the legislative enactments of Prussia, and , through her 
influence, to a system of retaliation through the whole of 
the North of Germany. One official man told me, thay 
he knew the Prussian ministers in London had repeatedly 
told Mr P. Thomson that your Corn-Law was the 
stumbling block to a trade between the countries.” (Hear, 
hear.) 


It may now be proper to inquire what has 
been the effect of all this insane conduct on the 
part of the British Government—this fostering 
of the manufactures and trade of foreign coun- 
tries at the expense of so much suffering to our 
own. What progress have these foreign manu- 
factures been making? it was known that they 
were increasing ; but the rapidity of the increase 
will excite some surprise, and no little alarm~ 
especially when coupled with the remarkable 
decline of our own trade in what used to be some 
of our best markets. We quote from Mr Greg, 


as to American trade. 

The exports of their own manufactured cloth from the 
port of New York alone were, in 182%, 1700 bags; in 
1825, 1600; in 1827, 2500; in 1828, 1900 ; in 1829, 
2800 3 ; in 1830, 53003 in 1831, 3000; in 1833, 13,000 ; 
and in that part of 1834, of which he had a return, 10,000 
bags, valued at two millions of dollars, In 1835, the ex. 
port was valued at 2,856,000 dollars, He had no re. 
turns for the last two years; but he knew that, in the 
eighteen months including half of 1836 and_ the vear 
1837, the Americans had exported 20,000 bales of their 
own manufactured cloth round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and 16,000 bales of cloth to South America, (Hear, 
hear.) As to the profits on these articles, it was some. 
times said that the Americans could not compete with us 
in plain cloths, but must seli without profit. <A gentle. 
man, who had established a mill at Lowell, and who was 
formerly well known to some gentlemen here, stated that 
he had cleared there, in great part by these exports, 
£200,000 ; and gentlemen might be sure the Americans 
would not export at the rate stated, if they did not geta 
profit by it. The same gentleman, who was the owner 
of the mills at Lowell, said to him, (Mr Greg,) “ We 
have pushed these /ow domestics beyond the mark, and 
now we are turning our attention to spinning low 
| numbers of twist for the German market.” (Hear, hear.) 
These were facts which, for some time past, had filled him 
(Mr Greg) with alarm ; but what most alarmed him was 
this—that our own manufacturers and merchants— those 
who ought to know better—who knew or ought to have 
known these facts—were not only ignorant of, but ut- 
terly incredulous as to these facts, That was the most 
alarming feature of our case, 





We have seen (supra, page 119) that the Saxon 
hosiery and gloves were not only supplanting ont 
articles in common markets, but actually meeting 
us in our own, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances to the Saxons, exe epting thecom- 
| parative cheapness of food and labour in their 
_own country. Farther examples of the prosperity 
_ of foreign, and the depression of British, manufac- 

tures, would be needless. Let us next advert to 
what Mr Smith justly styles the alarming fact, 
that, while the exports of this country were 


| nearly stationary, the exports of foreign coun- 
| 


tries were greatly on the increase. 


exports in the years 18)5 and 1836, of three different 
countries. He would begin with our own first: the exports 


| He had before him a table of the declared value of the 
| 


| of Great Britain, in 1815, amounted to £51,603,029; in 


1836, to £53,368,571. The e xports of the United States 


_ of America, in 1815, amounted to 28,500,000 dollars ; in 


1836, to 66,500,000 dollars; an increase of more tha® 
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(Loud cries of “ hear.) The exports of 
in 1815, were 23,750,000 francs; in 1836 they 
CS a to 74,000,000 francs ; nearly 400 per cent, ! 
ae while our exports had increased only four per 
-eot., those of France had risen to nearly 400 per cent. 
ay same period. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.’’) He 
oo repeat, that these were alarming facts; and the 
ae in the manufacture of different articles in other 
are was also rapidly progressing. He happened to 
“nate in his hand a return of the increase of Russian 
eanufactures from 1821 to 1831, a period of nine years. 
at period the cotton manufactures of Russia had 
-wegsed 230 per cent.; silk had increased 25 per cent, ; 
woollen had increased 30 per cent. ; flax and hemp had 
ncreased 45 per cent.; tobacco and snuff had increased 
1W per cent. 5 and the manufacture of soap 131 per 
cent. (Hear.) 
Mr Smith’s comments on these alarming facts 
are worthy of the deepest attention :— 
Some gentlemen expressed but little alarm at the dan- 
of losing our manufacturing superiority, and con. 


om) per cent 


ger 


grat 


yet. 


It might be that those who were engaged in the 
coinning of cotton twist were doing well. (‘ No, no, 
no") He saw that gentlemen dissented. The makers of 
raw iron and steel he understood were well employed, 
but those who were engaged in the fabrication of these 
materials into articles weré complaining of the hardness 
of trade. (Hear, hear.) Now, when he had occasionally 
met some of the directors of the Chamber, they had 
afvcted surprise, that, notwithstanding the loss of por- 
ions of our trade, we should have flourished so long, ex- 
bibited such signs of wealth, and asked how could it be 
accounted for’ It might be accounted for, he would 
reply, by the fact, that it was difficult to ruin a country 
like this all at once, abounding in wealth and natural 
resources, (Hlear.) But were gentlemen insensible to 
the handwriting on the wall? (Loud cries of “ Hear, 
hear.”) Might not what had been raised by the superior 
sill and industry of our countrymen be destroyed by bad 
enslation ’ (Hear, hear.) We had attained our pre- 
wit position chiefly by the enormous increase of our 
productive power, by our steam and machiuery, at a time 
when other countries had not turned attention to its em. 
ploymeut. This had enormously increased our wealth. 
hut who derived the benefit of this? Had the working 
(Hear, hear.) No; because they had been 
gving constantly a greater quantity of manufactures for 
the same or a less quantity of food, and because it had 
ven exchanged, not for the food which they consumed, 
‘ut tor luxuries for the rich—(hear)—or for raw mater- 
8, or for blocks of wood, as Mr Dyer had justly said, 
ranything but what the people could eat. (Hear. ) 
The increase of our productive power might be inferred 
‘rom the tact, that in 1815 our steam power was equal 
2 ALO0,000 of labourers, while at present it was equal 
 HOO,000,000. (Hear, hear.) That it was this that 
‘enabled us to sustain the enormous burthen of taxa- 
‘on, and as large a burthen in the shape of Corn-Laws, 
‘ncer which we gruaned, there could be no doubt. But 
Wevever the time arrived that our competitors should 
“tain to that point in mechanical power possessed by this 
euntry, then was the time that Britain’s sun would set. 
‘ud cries of “ Hear, hear.” 
Even the landowner, who looked beyond the receipt of 
“# DEXS year’s rent, must see that the destruction of the 
manufac tures of this country was the inevitable destruc- 
i of himself, (Ifear,) What must be the result of 
“Dying our manutactures, but to throw the greatest 
eae people out of work, and reduce them to a 
ed —oe * How were they to be supported 
And =e no longer exist, but by the land ? 
seks . » then, will be the value of the landowners’ 
hen, ' hich the starving people will eat up like 
fo “ts, and even find these insufficient to save them 
“2 misery and destitution? (Hear, hear, and cheers. ) 


Mr Cobden is not less solemn in his warning :— 


a quitted the continent at Antwerp for England, and 
* Would tell them what were his feelings after walking 


C.ASS€8 7 
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ulated themselves that the country was not ruined 
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through the deserted Exchange of that once famous em. 
porium, and looking at its almost deserted harbours, in 
which by the way he observed American, not English 
vessels, which had been the bearers of the coffee and sugar 
of Cuba, Whilst looking at these evidences of departed 
greatness, and reflecting upon the cause of the decay of 
Antwerp, of the atrocities of the Spanish general Alva, 
who banished the skilful weaver and the capitalist of 
Belgium to foreign countries, he felt a conviction, which 
he still ‘was sorry to entertain, that the rulers of this 
country were pursuing precisely the same policy as the 
Spanish governor in Belgium, or Louis XLV., by the re- 
vocation of his edict of Nantes—that our aristocracy was 
playing over again the same part in a different character 
—and unless prevented by the efforts of the suffering peo- 
ple, it would end as in Belgium, in the ruin of the 
empire, (Loud cheers. ) 

The suffering people will prevent such a con- 
summation. It is impossible that the food mo- 
nopoly can be longer upheld. The failure of 
last harvest, with its consequent high prices, and 
the speeches we have quoted, are exciting a 
spirit of resolute hostility to the monopoly, 
which nothing short of its total abolition will 
satisfy. The men who have struck so forcibly 
against the Corn Laws, will follow up their 
blows. They are evidently in earnest. These 
are not “ flash” speeches, from which we have 
extracted so largely. They are not interlarded 
with scraps of English poetry, nor quotations 
from Virgil, like the orations of the grown school- 
boys in the House of Commons. ‘The able peti- 
tion drawn up by the Directors of the Chamber, 
and enforced by them and the Chairman at the 
two meetings, was unceremoniously thrust aside, 
on account of its dealing with the monster mono- 
poly too gently, to make way for one by Mr 
Cobden, more expressive of the feelings of the 
Chamber. The same champions of commercial 
freedom have established a museum for the ex- 
hibition of articles of foreign manufacture, side by 
side with English manufactures of similar quali- 
ties, with the prices of each affixed; thus appeal- 
ing to the eyes as well as the ears of the public. 
They have engaged a secretary with a liberal sal- 
ary, to correspond with other places, and unite 
the whole mercantile community of England and 
Scotland in a general movement against the food 
monopoly. Above all, they have subscribed liber- 
ally towards the expense of the proceedings they 
have resolved on, including the obtaining a 
hearing at the bar of the House of Commons. 
In every respect, the leaders seem worthy of the 
cause. We have no doubt whatever of their 
success. Already the country has responded to 
their call. Meetings have been held in Leeds, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, London, Liver- 
pool, &c., at all of which the total and immediate 
abolition of the monopoly was demanded, and 
everything like moderation or compromise in 
dealing with so pressing a question, denounced 
as culpable weakness. 

The example of the men of Manchester should 
be followed everywhere, even in the little towns 
and villages. Meetings should be held,and strong 
resolutions passed, in favour of immediate and 
total abolition of all the food taxes. No place, 
where men know their grievances and dare raise 
their voices against them, should be thought too 
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small to take part in this grand movement in 
favour of commercial freedom. 

If any man can yet doubt whether what iscalled 
“a moderate fixed duty” might not be tolerated, 
we beseech him to recollect that a duty of even Is. 
a quarter, imposes a tax on the community of no 
less than £2,600,000. By ‘a moderate fixed 
duty,” some mean 10s. a quarter ; some, 6s, or 
7s.; and some 5s. a quarter. A duty of 10s. 
would tax the community to the 
£26,000,000, a sum nearly equal to the inter- 
est of the National Debt, and in favour of 
that class by whom chiefly that stupendous debt 
was brought upon the nation. <A duty of 5s 
per quarter would rob the public of £13,000,000. 
After being plundered by the landowners since 
1515 to a vast extent, are we now, 
obtaining restitution of any portion of the plun- 
der, to be robbed of £13,000,000 annually still, 


extent of 


instead of | 


by a 5s. duty, because those who have been so | 


long accustomed to prey on us, may find it in- 
convenient to live on their own means alone? 
He is a crawling slave who would longer submit 
to the smallest remnant of this robbery by Act 
of Parliament. Would the working men, on 


whom the burden chiefly falls, permit the food- | 


tax to continue a single month, if they had the 
elective franchise? Assuredly not. And shall 
those to whom the franchise has been entrusted 
for the good of all, do the working men so 
great a wrong as to continue this grievous 
burden on them? It has been maintained 
that the working-man is deprived of one-third 
of his small income by the operation of taxes in 
the imposition of which he has no voice. This 
opinion has been held by Mr Hume, and by Sir 


Kk. Lytton Bulwer. (See “ England and the 
English,” vol. 1., p. 187.) Other authorities have 


attributed to the food monopoly alone a robbery 
of the working-man, to the extent of one-fourth 
of his earnings. The caleulation is, that the 





food-tax raises the price of bread, or the sub- | 


stitutes for bread, to double its natural price ; 
and that, of the working-man’s wages, one-half 
is expended on food for himself and his family. 
If this be true, how guilty are they. in the sight 


under’ lease are liable to be affected by alter 


of God and man, who lay this heavy burden on | 


the poor man—a burden, be it observed, which 
falls moderately, in comparison, on the middle 
classes, and very lightly on the rich, of whose 
expenditure only a small portion goes for food ! 

It must not be forgotten that the landowners 
have a‘* protection” against the foreign grower, 
independently of any duty, in the whole charges 
of freight, insurance, damage in transport, ware- 
house rent, and profit to the importer ; amount- 
ing, according to the common notion, to 10s. per 
quarter, or £13,000,000 sterling. Their claim 
to even that protection is questionable. At 
least the sum that they realize in this way, by 
the mere increase of population, without any 
merit or cost of their own, is a peculiarly proper 
subject for taxation. 

But it is commonly urged as a plea in favour 
of the landowners being protected by a duty 
of about 6s. or 7s. a quarter, that they are 


already. 


of both 
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already taxed above their fair proportion. [y,/ : 


unfairly taxed! They who have made al] 4 
laws, and imposed all the taxes! The idea js 
ridiculous as untrue. 
let them shew it, and claim, not a tax onthe Coy 
munity to enable themselves to pay a disprone 
tionate share of taxation, but relief by an eq, 
isation of burdens. We maintain, howey eT, ay 
can prove it, that the landowners pay less, my, 
less, than their fair share of the burdens of », 
State. 

But should not the food-tax be redy 
gradually ? No. Itshould be abolished at oy, 
The effect on prices will be gradual notwi! 
standing. Corn will not be grown for us in s 
ficent quantities for several years after the a) 
lition of our Corn-laws. The best judges of t 
subject declare, that there is little reason to fee 
much land being thrown out of tillage. Ouron 
belief is, that a great stimulus would be given: 


tion,” the never failing cause of slovenly manag 
ment. Competition, and not protection, lz 
been the grand source of improvement. 4: 





cording to Mr M’Culloch*—* A great futur} 


increase may reasonably be looked for, in ty 
imports from Ireland. But, independently alt. 
gether of this, there is still very great roo 
tor improvement in Great Britain. We beliew 
it may be safely affirmed, that were the whe: 
island as well cultivated as East-Lothian, Be. 
wickshire, Northumberland, Lincoln, and Ne. 
folk, its produce would be at least doubled 
This is cheering information ; for it shews, th: 


there is no fear of many of the agricultural “} 


bourers being thrown out of employment, be 
on the contrary, a prospect of their number t 
ing greatly increased, whenever the stimulus 
foreign competition shall incite the British farme 
to improved cultivation. For the farmer hic 
self we have no fear: he will be in a much be 
ter position without the Corn-Laws, than 
has ever been with them. Besides, only tenan* 


tion of the present system; and forthem provise 


If they are unfairly tayy 4 





can be made by a clause, converting their mone 
rent into a grain one. Many such leases en# 
If the circumstances of either lan¢ 
lord or tenant are to be altered materially 
abolition of the monopoly, it is for the intere 
that the period of transition {rea 


the one state to the other should not be pre 


longed ; but that they should know as early # 
possible, what their new situation is to be. 


and accommodate themselves to it. <A gradual 
change, if it be forthe worse, is more painft, 
more destructive of a man’s energies, that’ 
sudden loss. But we are far from thinking 
that abolition of the monopoly will entail mu@ 
loss on any class of agriculturists, except, P& 
haps, landowners whose estates are not thet 
own. Inthe event of a fall of rents, the lane 
owner might be made liable to those relate 
who have provisions secured in his estate, only 

* Smith's Wealth of Nations, M’Culloch'’s E4it™ 
Bvo, p. 521.) 
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«ym corresponding to the reduced rent. But 
? ase of the landlord whose estate is mort- 





M a or the ¢ ° : 

4 tg aged, we fear nothing could be done. Any in- 
rly tang erference of the Legislature between debtor 
the Cy nd creditor would be highly objectionable. A 


MSPrope, an who has incurred debt has put himself into 
be “qua Te false position, and cannot be saved from the 
ge: st consequences. Phose landowners who are not 
sy _ >... debt will benetit by the abolition of the Corn- 
NS OF ty 
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Laws. ‘Their rents will be better paid than now, 
and, if somewhat less in nominal amount, will 


exchange for at least an equal amount of the 


necessaries and luxuries of life. But it is not 
on account of its harmlessness that the abolition 
of the landlords’ monopoly must be called for. 
The abolition, the total and immediate aboli- 
tion, is demanded as an act of justice, and as a 
measure of proved necessity. 


redy ‘ : 
2 at onl HYMN, 
notwit : ) 
1s in « BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
the _ Nurse of the Pilgrim Sires, who sought, If round the sou/ the chains are bound 
CS ort Beyond the Atlantic foam, That hold the world in thrall— 
N to fey For fearless truth and honest thought, If tyrants laugh when men are found 
Our om A refuge and a home! In brutal fray to tall— 
given: < Who would not be of them or thee Lord ! let not Britain arm her hands, 
ee A not unworthy son, Her sister states to ban; 
prove. 7 That hears, amid the chain’d or free, But bless through her all other lands, 
Manage} The name of Washington ? Thy family of Man. 
10N, ta < Cradle of Shakspeare, Milton, Knox! For freedom if thy HAMPDEN fought ; 
it. An King-shaming Cromwell’s throne ! For peace if FALKLAND fell ; 
t futix I Home of the Russells, Watts, and Lockes ! For peace and love if BENTHAM wrote, 
in th Earth's greatest are thine own: | And IuRNS sang wildly well— 
tly alt. And shall thy children forge base chains Let knowledge, strongest of the strong, 
ees For men that would be free ? Bid hate and discord cease ; 
at roc No! by thy ELLIoTs, HAMPDENS, VANES, Be this the burden of her song— 
belies F PyMs, SIDNEYS, yet to be! *- Love, Liberty, and Peace !” 
é whos No!—for the blood which kings have gorged Then, Father, will the nations all, 
n, Be. Hath made their victims wise, As with the sound of seas, 
rd Ne. While every lie that Fraud hath forged In universal festival, 


Veils wisdom from his eyes: 








Sing words of joy, like these :— 


vubled But time shall change the despot’s mood ; I.et each love all, and all be free, 

WS, th: And Mind is mightiest then, Receiving as they give : 

ral “) When turning evil into good, Lord !—Jesus died for Love and Thee! 

it, bet And monsters into men, So let thy children live! 

ber be 

ulus « BO 

farme THE DAY-DREAMER. 

or hin 

ch bet A REVERIE. 

ran by 

onan F A most delightful occupation is that of build- | his table the great, and the wise, and the witty , 
alters ‘nz castles in the air !—how noiseless-swift glides | himself ever being (O rare privilege!) the 

ov time over heads so engaged! Not the poppy’s | greatest, and the wisest, and the wittiest in the 

money “ack juice, nor the generous blood of the grape, | company. 

} ens yields so fine a madness; pleasant while it lasts, Is he an ambitious man, checked and kept 
uae harmless when gone. What is there in life | under by narrow circumstances?’ Very likely. 

lly " ich can equalize its conditions, soften its hard- | Therefore, in his cloud-dominions, he builds for 

teres & pee and charm away its cares, like this ima- | his friends and rivals as well as for himself ; and 
roe p Rinative faculty ? Who so happy as the Day- | rewards or takes revenge by appointing them 

e Pp Be Dreamer ? splendid lodgings or mean; his own particular 

rly # 8 ls he poor and of no account among his fel- | dwelling ever towering supreme, with glory piled 

0 be | %*-mens He is lord of all—king or kaiser, if | on glory, in a Temple-of-Solomon sort of mag- 

radu ‘ : he pleases, in his own dream-world, nificence. 

infu, Bg Has he no discernible tenement or messuage | Does he bear a mighty mind ina pigmy body, 

han 3 that he can call his own, in any townor county and thirst for martial fame? Straitway, then, 


- . ) ai? , ° ° 
— @ Probably not. Yet doth he retire at will to 
ms . noble air-castle, seated in fair-visioned pleas 
pe BR sunce, with clear lake and hanging woods—the 


thet : ‘eutre of rich nebulous domains, well stocked 
lané- / "th game, and yielding a princely revenue. 

i . Is his housekeeping cold—his servants few or 
aly # » ®ener Granted. Neverthless, he supports an 
dite Bal establishment consistent with his air- 


“tle ; and lives splendidly, and gathers around 








he is dubbed Admiral; waxes terrible on the 
high seas, vanquishes the combined navy of 
Europe, and becomes a second Nelson (in all but 
death) at another Trafalgar. Or his taste lies in 
the land-service ; and then beware, ve fortresses 
and towers of strength, for impregnability shall 
avail you nothing! France and Russia, arise! 
Prussia and Austria, to the rescue! for here 


comes our hot dreamer, charging at the head of 
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a hundred thousand cavalry, and dealing destruc- 
tion not to be equalled till the fight of Arma- 
geddon. 

Are politics and intrigues of state his dream ? 
And is he hindered of success in that walk by the 
impediments of a narrow intellect, a poverty of 
language, a stuttering speech? Truly so. Yet 
in this, his hour of pride, he is standing forth 
before gods and imaginary men, delivering him- 
self of an oration Demosthenes might envy, and 
no gainsayer may answer. Tersuasion sits on his 
lips—by the wind of his mouth he has overthrown 
one administration, by the breath of his nostrils 
shall he build up another. 

Is he addicted to the tender passion, soon 
vanquished by speaking eyes and soft voices, 
yet himself not likely to inspire love or obtain 
marriage—being short and ugly, shy and poor ; 
and, in speech, purse, and bodily presence, alto- 
gether weak and contemptible? Pity him not !— 
such may be his hard fate in gilded saloons, not 
in hisown dream-land. There he dilates into a 
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Hercules, softens to an Adonis; become; 


Sir Harry Wildair of lighter loves. And 


whom he has secretiy worshipped afar off, rep, 
him with looks of love, and living bright 
seek to rain influence only on him, and soft 
animate forms woo him to their arms. 

Blest privilege, indeed, is this of self-ret, 
ment! Possession, more enviable than Prope. 


Thought! Let the lord of this inheritance, 
dwell and take his pleasure therein, basking , 
the sunshine and beauty of his own creatig, 
let him recline, ever lapt in dreamy bliss, 
neath his own imaginary vine, his own ideal 
tree, nor envy the possessors of care-burdens 
realities, be they the proud halls of the Escurig 
or the delicious gardens of Versailles, 


0. 





MOUNTAINS. 


YE proud old mountains, what dark spell 
Have ye contrived, to chain 

In love to you the souls that dwell 
Beneath your cloudy reign ? 


Have your wild winds more melody 
Than harp-awakening breeze ? 

Or sound more sweet your blasts on high, 
Than lute ’mid orange trees ? 

Say, in your giant’s lightning spear, 
And cloud-wove billowy bannes, 


What magic charms the mountaineer, 
And lures his soul to honour ? 


For far though from your eagle’s nest 
The Highland youth may roam, 
His spirit clings around your breast, 
No other spot his Aome. 

The cit beneath a foreign sky 
May court its gales of balm, 

And, reckless, breathe his latest sigh 
Beneath a foreign palm, 
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A Manual of Private or Balle Room Dancing. 
By Barelay Dun, Teacher of Dancing and 
Calesthenics. 

AMONG the endless Manuals, Hints, Systems, Hanl- 


Books, and Treatises on every imaginable subject, it is ra- 
ther surprising that there are few or none upon DANCING, 





an art practised every day, and, at one time or other of , 


their lives, by every individual in civilized society, which 
is more than can be affirmed of any other art whatever. 
Where there is one singer of any description, and how- 
ever bad, there are fifty dancers. It is just so much the 
more necessary that the most universal and the most 
social of arts and exercises should be well understood ; 
and though we do not go quite so far as Mr Dun in 
thinking that “the value of Dancing and Calesthenics 


depends entire/y on the way in which either is taught,” 


But your bold child, though round the sea 
May gleam his battle blade, 

Prays that his last, long home may be 
Within your solemn shade. 


He sings the songs his father sung, 
On golden Cathay’s strand, 

To which your echoes oft have rang— 
The songs of father-land, 


Old mountain echoes! mighty names 


Are yours—from age to age 

Sounding from crag to cavern—fame’s 
Undying heritage. 

Wild tones ye on the winds have sped 

_ To climes where bondsinen muttered 

And clanked their chains in wrath and dread— 
The tones which Wallace uttered, 

And Annan Bruce and William Tell, 
The glorious mountain three, 

Whost names, wherever freemen dwell, 
Are linked with liberty, G, P. 
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we at once admit that the more scientifically they 
taught, so much the better. The lessons or rules laé 
down by Mr Dun are the result of many years’ expe 
ence, and, as he states, of much thought. Far before 
mere dancing, or the knowledge of steps and figures Mr 
Dun places the power which his pupils may possess © 
present themselves before company; or how easily 3% 
gracefully they may sit, walk, and comport themselves 
in dancing, This, undoubtedly, is the spirit of dancitg 
as an art, and that which remains to charm whe 
“dancing days” are Jong past and gone. Mr Dun pre 
pounds the true philosophy of his art in his preliminaT 
remarks, The best dancer is not he who can leap® 
high and perform so many tricks with his descendig 
legs, as to astonish the groundlings ; nor yet the das 
most skilled in intricate and new-fashioned steps 
figures. Dancing he considers the art of shewing 9 


happy Romeo of some fortunate Juliet, op.) 
moreover, his fictions are not wholly fict * ; 


His paradise of Dainty Devices is peopled yy) 
some realities; for there, fair familiar f,.) 


ties real or personal, is such a Happy Valley f 
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and graceful carriage to advantage. 
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| able national kirk—a burning bush its blazonry. 


Comes ; rm, elegant taste, 
et, or : ae nothing more in truth than ‘* to teach the lovely 
’ t t , , 
nd tj oung woman to move unembarrassed and with peculiar 
} y ; : ° : 
fictitim | mp prace through the mazes of the dance, either in private 
pled * ® circles or public balls; in hours of happy pastime, o1 
ape a ae — 
. | .” A canon for ladies is, that 
liar fu} % the celebration of festivity te for : = ha 
“eo hich : ntlewoman need aspire in 
Off, rer} | “The utmost to which a ge a 
ight 4} 3 dancing is, an agile and graceful movement of her feet, 
nd oil © an harmonious moving of her arms, and a corresponding 
1g . P . ss . 
a carriage of her whole body. Some of the agile 
1 fret ” dancers are described as dancers only from the waist 
1D pry ta downwards—the nobler part of the person remaining 
Val eee ether inarimate or in awkward motion; although the 
aliey i ‘ 
ane * were use of the legs is “ not half the art.””, Mr Dun, 
ANCe . tot ale ae. deal 
ask: 7 who has long been a fashionable teacher in Edinburgh, 
pie, remarks, “that ease and elegance of manner’’ is what 
bli ars be has always been anxious to inculcate on his scholars— 
se any 
ideal ¢ Being fully aware that the height of art is to conceal art, 
© fo PC Like e . i 
7" and that therefore ease, or at least the appearance of it, 
burdens © should accompany all the dancer’s motions. There are, 
Escuriy however, very few professional or public dancers who pos- 
© wss this happy art entirely; hence that astonishinent 
_ which the performance of their most difficult and brilliant 
0. - movements excites, is generally so blended with an idea of 
the uncommon toil to which they must necessarily subject 
themselves during their practice, that although our wonder 
may be fora moment extorted, yet Compassion or regret 
son follows. But our unalloyed admiration is reserved 
for the dancer whose steps are firm, yet flexible and well 
rticulated—whose sinkings and risings are easy, soft, and 
unbroken, proceeding from a well-regulated employment 
of the strength and suppleness of the legs—whose body is | 
erect (without stiffness), well balanced, and possessing an 
clastic power of rising and yielding, agreeably with the 
' motion of the limbs—whose head is well set, and in per- 
fect equilibrium, so that its moving may not disturb the 
ueoustrained state of the body, with which, as well as 
wth the arms amd legs, it maintains an harmonious ac- 
upauiment. In conjunction with these acquirements, 
ch may possibly result from art, it is presumed that 
ure has endowed the dancer with that fecling or sen- 
uty of which | have already spoken , for it is impos- 
toexlubit through the medium of the body, what 
esoul does not feel. Thus accomplished, then, while | 
“she doats through the mazes of {the dance,” the simple, 
sunet, and varied movements of ler feet, will be accom- 
jatied by an appropriate gesticulation of the body, head, 
dd. ars, rendering the tout ensemble a perfect combina- 
of all that is beauteous and lovely: and then, and 
y then, can dancing be called the * poetry of motzon.”’ 
There is the heart of the mystery. How to attain this 
prfection, we must leave to Mr Dun’s instructions. They 
x» P. re scientific, practical, and minute, One general remark 

We shall quote, as we imagine that, by neglect or igno- 

fance of the caution given, many a young lady has injured 

versely and many a poor young gentleman has been need- | 
) gg 

*y pained and mortified— 

Ba ld re commend it, with every deference, to teachers 
hey art Heng to ineuleate on the minds of their pupils the 
es hail rephety of gtving the hands, as it is called, in a free and 

_-2 Manner y avoiding, while they are preparing to do so, 
experr a aeeeee Writhings of the neck, and all unnecessary 
befor Be FNgs of the wrists; as I have often seen these faults 
oa EE amed to a ridiculous length by persons who could use | 

w Tlegs well. Itis the fate of atfeetation never to escape 
~ - Gon. T would Lkewise recommend the giving of the | 
ly and a inthe dance always with an air of frankness and 

. me? oe . ° 
nse] re ” good-will, Which has a charming effect ; for often 

: ) , “ff there is not the slightest intention of wounding the 
ancint 4 ings of arti . : ’ 
a Oo parties with whom one has to dance, a careless 
a 4 ’ thy . . J ° > e 
w : ston to the matter lam speaking of may sometimes 
pe me i €, Where perhaps none was meant. 
inary Pm Dun conceives it the duty of teachers of dancing 

4 . 

pap *¢ calesthenics, to know something of human anatomy. 
; lee : 
pdit{ ’ calesthenics, and exercises of older fame, he has de- 

"A , ‘ ; 
ance’ da portion of his work, and his brief treatise on 

of } . — 
5 and an Distortion, and its consequent deformities, com- 


“Ss whatever has been said by the most emivent phy. 
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siologists on this fertile subject. Mr Dun disapproves of 
soft beds and high pillows; and where two children sleep 
in the same bed, he recommends that they should take 
ditferent sides of the bed on alternate nights, and also lie 
on both their sides alternately. He gives. many sound 
practical directions for the promotion of health, the de- 
velopement of the body, and the prevention of distortion 


_ and deformity, which may be useful to mothers and 


governesses, as well as to teachers. 

The * Manual of the Ball-room”™ is, besides its more 
important qualities, a very neat and handy small tome, 
and an inexpensive one. 

Ben Jonson's Works. 

Mr Moxon has published an edition of this sterling 
English classic, in the same form as his late /'a/staffian 
edition of Shakspeare. The whole works are contained 
in one handsome volume, printed in double-columns, and 
in a fine and clear type. From the style of the binding, 
it opens freely, so as to be comfortably read, 
this description, of standard works, uniting excellence with 
cheapness, and adapted to the rapidly-increasing number 
of persons of large literary desires and limited means, 
we look upon with great interest. An economical book- 
buyer can hardly make a better investment, 

The memoir and dissertation are from the pen of 
Barry Cornwall, who does not seem to have that hearty 
sympathy with his author which is always desirable in 
the composition of a brief literary biography, where one 
naturally looks more to the works than their author. A 
good portrait of Ben, who looks as rough as he describes 
himself, and a pretty view of Hawthornden, are the 
embellishments of the edition, 

The Pictorial Shakspeare. 

The Second Part of this superb work consists of 
the play of Aing John; the Third, of Romeo and Julie?. 
Both are exquisitely embellished ; and the rariorum 
notes display the same critical and antiquarian learning 


Editions of 


| and good taste, which augured so fairly for the edition 


on the appearance of Part I. 
Records of the Kirk of Scotland, from 1638 down. 
By Alexander Peterkin, Editor of the 


“Compendium of Church Laws,” &c. Xe. 


wards. 


Nec tamen consumelbatur, is the motto of our vener. 
The 
bush is fairly a-blaze again, whatever be the upshot, 
the Mr 
Most opportunely does his work 


and therefore forms appropriate ensign of 
Peterkin’s title-page, 
appear, as if to beet the flame, and rake up the embers of 
our old controversy, not so much with Papists as with 
‘ prelatic malignants’” and the “ wicked hierarchy,” 
Individually, the editor does nothing of the sort—though 
an ably written Historical Introduction breathes Pres- 
byterianism “ true blue’’—but the purpose is more ef, 
fectually accomplished by the publication of the Acts of 
Assembly and the Records of the Kirk. These docu- 
ments are in every Way curious and interesting ; and con- 
vey a high idea of the political sagacity and capacity for 
public business of the Fathers of the Scottish Church. 
The work is to appear in a series of One-shilling Parts. 
It is very neatly printed, and must form a desirable book 
to all Scottish Presbyterians and their numerous off- 
sets, whether clerical or laical, From his peculiar line 
of research, and filial devotion to the Church of Scotland, 
we know of no man living so perfectly fitted for the task 
he has assumed as Mr Peterkin. ‘The publication is 


exceedingly interesting, merely from its historical and 
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antiquarian character, and also from proving in every 
page how true it is that 
** New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 

To this work we shall probably advert hereafter. 
The formal sentences of Deposition of the Bishops, the 
Abjuration of Episcopacy, the “‘ Bastard Sacraments,” 
and such matters, are truly piquant now-a-days, when 
‘“‘the Sister Establishment” of England has grown so 
greatly in favour with Presbyterians. 

The Booke of the Universall Kirk of Scotland. 

This work is, like the above, edited by Mr Peterkin, 
with Historical Notes. It is the earliest record of the 
Church of Scotland known to exist; and to Mr Peterkin 
belongs the merit of rescuing it from the black-letter and 
MS. oblivion in which it has lain for centuries in public 
libraries, It embraces the period from 1560 to 1616. 
The original registers were, it would seem, filched by a 
Mr Campbeil, a rigid Episcopalian, to whom they had 
been intrusted, and who bequeathed them, as if his private 
property, to Sion College, under an injunction that they 
should never be restored to the Presbyterian Church, 
They were destroyed when the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down; but, fortunately, several transcripts 





It is from two 
MS. copies of ** The Booke,” which are in the Advocates’ 
Library, that Mr Peterkin is literal 
fidelity, this curious work. His object is to render so 
important a record cheaply accessible to the country and 


existed, though somewhat abbreviated. 


printing, with 


the Church; and it is really surprising that, with so | 
many leisured and zealous Churchmen, this duty should 
not have been performed long ago. Ut was indeed an 
A brief 
specimen will best explain the character of these happily 
rescued registers :— 


object for the Assembly to have undertaken. 


Seas. 3a. December 28, 1567. 

()rdaines that Superintendants and Commissioners ap- 
pointed shall plant ministers vaikand in sic rowmes where 
the parishioners will gladly sustaine them on their owne 
expenses, Whillother order be had, and that they remove 
nane out of their rowme, being found qualified, without 
then lvyce and consent both of the ministrie, and kirk- 
worthie of the place, 

Sess. fa, December 50. 1507. 

Anent the accusatione laid to my Lord Argyll’s charge, 
touching the separation betwixt him and his wife: «de 
clared that he was not the occasione thereof. As to other 
offences whatsover, wherthrough he hes been anywayes 
sclinderous to the Kirk, he was content to subj ct him- 
self tothe discipline of the Kirk at all tymes maist willing. 
lie, und, therefore, the Kirk ordained the Superintend- 
ant of Argyle to take tryall of the saids selanders com- 
initted be the said Earle . and thereafter to ennse SiC satis- 
faction be made, as God's Law appoints, and to report the 
order thereof to the next Generall Assemblie of the Kirk, 
tozether with his own diligence in executione of his office 
of Superintendancie. 

Anent the marriage of the Queen with the Earle 
Bothwell, be Adam, called Bishop of Orkney. the haill 
Kirk findsthat he transeressed the acts of the Kirk in 
marrying the divorecd adulterer 4 and, thie refore, cde prive s 
him of all functione of the ministrie, conforme to the 
tenor of the act made thereupon, ay and whill the Kirk 
be satished of the selander committit be him 

The same day Mr John Craige was bruitit for proclaim- 
ing the bands betwixt the Queen and the Earle Bothwell, 
who answered be word, justifying his proceedings there- 
ancnut, and was ordained to give in his purgation in write, 
to the effeet his good mynd and proceedings may be 
knowne to all and sundrie that hereafter would be satis- 
fied thereanent. 

A passage in the purgation of Mr John Craige is to this 


effect :- 


Being admittit, afternoone, before my Lord in Councill, 
I luid to his charge the law of adulterie, the ordinance of 
the Kirk, the law of ravishing. the suspicion of « ollusioune 
betwixt lim and his wife, the sudden divorcement and | 
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proclaiming within the space of four dayes, and last g 


suspicioune of the King’s death, whilk his marrigg who sh 
confirme. But he answered nothing to my satisfaction, fam all> he 
Wherefore, after many exhortationes, I protested tj, matt, 
could not but declare my minde openly to the k, 3... 
Therefore, upon Sonday, after I had deciared whag y-” nest 
had done. and how they would proceed whether wey, am PCY 
or not, I tooke Heaven and earth to witness that I ayy. Victor 
red and detested that marriage, because it was odionse 7 poon bh 


sclanderous to the world ; and seeing the best part gy 7 
realme did approve it, either be flatterie or else be thee! 
silence, I desyred the faithfnll to pray earnestly that og) 4 
would turne it to the comfort of this realme, that thy” 
whilk they intended againes reasone and good Conseiegs. 
I, because I heard some persons gangand againes me, gel 9 

thir reasones for my defences: First, I had broken no ig) ag "© 
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Nation 
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be proclaiming of thir persones at their request : Second diamon 
If their marriage Was sclanderous and hurtful, I did wiP @ pbrough 
for warning ail men of it in tyme. Thirdly -—— ae ental 
a] } a at n 
These were the palmy days of Presbytery, whenLy 7 the Ch 
“3 ne il 
Argyle. for being present at the christening of the ing) 7. , 
James, could be thus rated :-— ft aa 
- . = 1eSe 
Sess. 5a. December ultimo 1567. 1 St 
Ancnt the complaint give in against my Lady Army — 
declaring how sche once being at the table of the Le « Vest 
Jesus, and professing his Evangell, had revolted therefne: on the 
giving her assistance and presence to the baptizing of% sented 
King in ane papisticall manner, The said lady being ps 
sent, grantit that she had offended to the eternall Gg Lord . 
and been ane sclander to the Kirk in committing them the Ch 
mises; and therefore willingly submitted herself to% 7 prince 
discipline of the Kirk and discretioune of them. The ; 
fore, the Kirk ordaines the said lady to make publics samen 
pentance in the Chapell-Royall of Stirling, upon aue Se Frost, 
day in tyme of preaching; and this to be done at seh if we 
tyme as the Kirk hereatter shall appoint to the Supmg 7, tt 
tendant of Lowthiane, providing alwayes it be beforeep 9 “°"" 
next Assembly. Pm the Ct 
This work is surely well-deserving the patronage hare 
the Church and of all its adherents. It is appearings 
Parts, and will form a work worth any fifty of the Ra | 
burghe or Bannatyne-Club publications. Among & ae 
‘ : ‘a an sit 
articles sent up by the Assembly to the Queen, in 1& 
° ney Cc 
we find the following :— ‘ 
Fourthly, For sustentation of the poor, that all lap © bon ©: 
founded to hospitalitie of old be restored agane tots— 7 Our e 
same use, and that all lands, annualrents, or any o— @ and « 
cmoluments pertaining any ways to the friers of whata © The 
ever ordour, or annualrents, altarages pertaining to Pres F 7 “2 
Ke applyed to the sustentatione of the poor, and uphatf | to say 
of Schooles in the towns and uthers places where they} — 7 know: 
What would the landed aristocracy of Scotland@ > — The, 


if those lands were now reclaimed for these purposs- 
lands of which they have had the use for nearly te 
centuries ? , 
The Law of Christ, respecting Civil Obedient.) atten: 
and the Payment of Tribute. : 

A Third Edition of Dr Brown’s work has appea 4 ad 





improved and enlarged! We should imagine, that thf : f 
: : Pi P 3 hie 
who, for some matter of a few shillings, or pounds!°— 


came to pounds, stirred up this affair, will now be GF 
posed to cry—*' Hold! Enough!” To say tht"h 
regret the issues which this strife has brought fore _ An 
would be gross dissimulation. From recent manifee— =" 
tions of the Established-Church clergy, both in Scotland™ F 
England, it is becoming evident that it is to the princp® & 
of dissent that the laity have now to look for the dé’, 
of civil liberty and of personal security. It is long 5° F Ay 
these reverend persons set themselves above the gome- fe” 
now they fairly set themselves above the law of the b* B 


By R. B, Sanders#B 





E’ssays on the Apocalypse. 


Second Edition. Se Th 

It is not necessary to notice anything in Second Ee 
tions, save additions. Here a preliminary addres’ . Tt 
the Queen is the principal. Mr Sanderson wise hom 
her Majesty to be a religious woman, and » lit? = 
lear 


minded Sovereign. He wishes her a good b 
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humorous ones: 


LITERARY 


ta shall be a friend to liberal measures; but, above 
a oe advises her to lay down her spiritual supre- 
F h he does not consider fit for any haman 
ring, and, least of all, for a young female. And, if 
| Sean VIII. could assume it of himself, why may not 
Victoria I. lay it down? Finally, he desires to impress 
non her Majesty's mind that there is no safety for any 
* tentate of the present day, save by an immediate dis- 
elution of the part tnership between Church and State. 
National churches are the parasite ivy which clings to 
yr til iundermine the crumbling tower——the incrusta- 
which has enveloped, by gradual concretion, the 
The Church, the Queen is told, 


oe whic 


tion 


diamond Christianity. 


© brought Charles I, to the block ; and Queen Anne, through 


to an untimely end. The Headship of 
the Church was certainly never more a source of amuse- 

ot than now to those sour Presbyterians and vain 
veters who do not acknowledge Queen Victoria’s Spirit- 
ual Supremacy; and it does sound oddly enough— 
“Yesterday, the Head of the Church took a gallop 
on the downs in a dark-green habit and riding-cap, at- 
tended by the Master of the oe k-hounds, Miss Quentin, 
Lord Melbourne, &c. 5°’ or, “* Last night, the Head of 
the Church, at the court sah danced a quadrille with 
Prince George 3°’ or, “* The Head of the Church went pri- 
vately to Drury-Lane to see the pantomime of ¢ Jack 
Frost,’ with which she expressed herself highly delighted,” 
if we do not greatly mistake his drift, Mr Sanderson, 
admitting the First Beast in the Revelations to be 
the Church of Rome, makes out the Second to be the 
Church of England, 

Whistle Binkie. 

Apropos tothe season of festivity, when all sing who 

using, ind, kinder still, many are willing to try whether 
hey can or not, out comes to their aid, and the delecta. 
von of their friends, a Second Series of ** Whistle Binkie.” 
Our edition, we are glad to find, comprehends both first 
and second, and is, moreover, edited by Sandy Rodger. 

The songs are, we imagine, nearly all original ; though, 
to say the truth, some of the bards are probably better 
xnown to oral fame than to the regular police of the press. 
The choicest contributions are those of the Editor and 
Ballantine of Edinburgh. A few sterling old songs find a 
place. Our selected specimen is anonymous, and in com. 
memoration of the glories of the Glasgow deputation who 
attended upon George IV, on his visit to Scotland—but 
hot the worse for wanting a name. 

“Come aff wi’ your bonnets, huzza! huzza! 
Lue provost is comin’, huzza! huzza! 


Tie bailies and beddles, wi hammers and treddles, 
Av’ lingles, ind barrels, an’ 


a, an’ a’. 


1E mbro on ir dwellin’ ye Saw, Ye saw, 

1 Provost's name on the Ca, the Ca,* 

accords, ye wad tak us for lords, 

tetthem that win, laugh awa, laugh awa, 
Coie att wi’ your bonnets, &e. 


\\ ’ if ¢ 
An a hat 


Fle hing up our signs in a raw, a raw, 
ae = les and Saulies sae braw, sae braw, 
( goud and wi’ green, we'll d: zzle folks’ een, 
Aw * Let Glasgow aye Flourish !* awa, awa. 
Come att wi’ your bonnets, &e. 


a 
hen to Majesty down we maun fa’, maun fa’, 


evie sae gaucy and braw, and braw, 

‘ina well guess how great George can do less 
i to make bits o’ knichts o’ us a’, us a’. 

Come ati wi’ your bonnets,” ke. 


~ ty 


This we call a good song; so in general are all the 


but there is a selection of superlatively 


: The 


Sour-plate=the Glasgow Deputation eccupiedja whole 
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fine sentimental lyrics, which transcend us. We hope 
Mr Rodger comprehends them, Here is the closing 
stanza Of. 


* Brightly is the streamlet flowing | 
Brightly, oh! brightly, oh!’ 


‘* But what sun illumes the bushes, 
Radiant, oh! radiant, oh! 
‘Tis Matilda’s glowing blushes, 
Radiant, oi! radiant, oh! 
Thus then, streamlet, run, and never 
From thy mother river sever: 
Oh! Matilda’s mine for ever— 
Radiant, oh! radiant, oh! 


” 


This beats “a Person of Quality” all to sticks; but 
we suppose it may be a sly parody of Whistle Binkte's on 
some sentimental song. 

The Comic Almanac. 

In the II. Victoria, the pencil of Cruickshank is richer 
than ever; and Rigdum Funnidos, Gent., the editor of 
« The Comic,” no whit fallen off, either in his jest or in 
his earnest. The Illustrations of the Months serve a 
double purpose; for they also illustrate the twelve principal 
adventures of * The Life of Robert Stubbs, the younger,” 
whose thread of story runs round the whole circle of the 
months, from January to December; by which time, not. 
withstanding the comic turn of his many disasters, one is 
quite sick of so pitiful and sneaking a scoundrel. It is, 
however, a clever story of the Jerrold school; and it renders 
the interest of the Comic continuous, and the incidental 


jokes and squibs so much the more piquant, for this kind 


of relief. Rigdum Funnidos dabbles this year in politics, 
in a small way, and is Conservative and satirical. 
The minor illustration for September, of jarreys in all 
stages of despair, is followed by these lines :— 
HARVEY versus JARVEY. 
A Motloncholy (Case. 
* Well, here’s a fine beginning all along of 
Harveys, 
Sure-ly they're 
jarveys ; 
To rob us of our fare is like depriving us of vittle, 
And giving us no meat to cut, but leaving us a Whittle. 
The watermen are all in tears—it's fitting you should know, 
That the stopping of our going is to them a tale of * Wo,’ 
And the ‘osses stands, quite sad to see, beside the erib in 
vain, 
And wonders whether they shall ever taste a bit again, 
Now theyre gettin’ out of natur, for their raws is all a 
hie aling, 
And soon they'll be 
feeling, 
Or else they'll pine away so fast, the knackers scarce will 
skin ‘em, 
For they miss the bits of thrashing 
within ’em, 
And the cuts that makes ‘em lively, 
street, 
lor’tis but being on the stand, that keeps ‘em on their feet, 
Now, blowd if I can understand this here licensious day, 
Unless it means the taking all our license quite away ; 
And then, again, for characters, how very hard they use 
‘em, 
Both them as vainly strive to find, and those who'd gladly 
lose "em. 
The cads look quite cadaverous, to think there's stuch a fuss 
At their stepping from the treadmill, to the step behind 
a bus; 
But here s the greatest grief, and sure it makes one choke 
to put on 
A libel to one’s neck, just like cheap cag-mag 
mutton : 
There's nothing stares us in the face but rueful huination, 
So there’s my ticket, and I'll seek some more genteel 
vocation. 
One of the illustrations of August is a chess-board, with 
the pieces set out, and the motto “ Black moves and 
wins,” It commemorates the abolition of Negras Apprent- 


icesbip, and tells of him— 


these here 


getting the whip hand of all us honest 


onsenseless brutes, without a bit of 


just to keep the life 


arter waiting: in the 


-scrag of 
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* Dozing in his easy chair, 

‘Round his nose mosquitoes flitting, 
Sweltering in the sunny air, 

Was Nine-tail Joe of Kingston sitting. 


* Now Nine-tail Joe loved cheerfulness, 

And he chanced in a pleasant mood to be, 

So he flogged his niguers, and played at chess, 
And drank a full joruim of Sangaree, 


* What can be the matter with flogging Joe 2 
His eyes are rolling to and fro, 

And he rubs his nose with his finger and thumb, 
Aud gasps to speak like one that is dumb. 


* The forms that lately were pawns and kniglits, 
And bishops, and quechs, and kings, 

Were reeling and wheeling, like so many sprites 
Or other uncarthly things. 


* And beings all fearfully black were there, 
And they roll’d their eyes at Joe, 

Aud wildly flourished the cat in air, 

And danced to * Jump Jim Crow.’ 


* Before them fled both bishop and knight, 
While pawn and king were seen 

Kolling and tumbling in awful plight— 
Decorum was gone, and they fled outright— 
And surely it was a most terrible sight, 
When the bishop fell over the queen. 


* With burning head and aching heart, 
Up from his chair did the planter start ; 
But the vision had fled, and there, instead 
Of dancing niggers’ furious tread, 

Was seen the dill, the dreadful bill, 

The Whiggish Act of Slavery, 

That made him rich against his will, 

And stopped him in his knavery. 





“ The planter’s dream doth plainly seem 
To point a moral deep : 
It you choose to whack a nigger’s back, 
You should never go to sleep.” 
The ** Annual Register,’’ and the ‘* Association of the 
British Illuminati at Birmingham,”’ contain several good 
hits, 


Hay on the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, as 
adapted to Interior Decorations, Manufactures, 


&e. Fourth Edition. 
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Some of the insects, as gnats, moths, butterflies, &., 
very prettily coloured. The book will be found AlN Uy : late 
to young persons, besides being instructive in the scimy “@jork. 
which it expounds, 7 We: 
Todd's Student's Manual.  phrosd, 
Among the many plain, sensible, and highly-commey — x posul 
able works for the young which we owe to America,» 3 
is one of the best. The regular student in his college, 
the youth anxious to improve himself, will find the ge 
ral directions and the advice of this well-informed me, 















tor equally valuable. Some may consider the author, THE 
the manual too sober-:ninded or too frugal of both tig Brion ha 
and money; but let it be remembered that he is of 4m jolce J 
country of Franklin. He is also a rigid moral dinciga ge 
arian; and, it may be thought, apt to be somewgy a s acids 
puritanical, narrow, or strait-laced in his opiniowg sessio 
certain popular books and authors. But, if ther) @ror th 
error, it ison the safe side. The work seems care}, — “et 
reprinted from the sevenii American edition. ?“—e 
Scenery of Edinburgh and Mid-Lothian, | 4s: the 

A second set of these engravings has been publish : teas to 
which, in every respect, keeps up to the promise of te) — aan 
first. To specify the various excellencies of the serngq a the T 
would, therefore, be only to repeat ourselves, The wai} 7 than 
is neatly and even handsomely executed, and sutprs ) © ruine 
ingly cheap. Wedo not mean low-priced, for mr! porte 
pictorial works are very low-priced, which we shouldyt| — i 
call cheap. The principal subjects of this set are Hip) 7 sg 
roolhouse and Burns’ Monument; the interior of & 4 powe 
Parliament House; and very pretty views of the clam — ~ green 
and pastoral I/abhie’s How, Duddingstone Loch inte > © toree 
skating season, with Crichton Castle, Dalkeith, and afa > : a 
more architectural plates and interiors. We have» of th 


doubt that the joint labours of the brother artists ™ 4 tacke 





This volume, which, we believe, in its original form, | 
was intended chiefly as a guide to housepainters and de- 
corators, has, in its various editions, gradually grown 


into a scientific work, without, however, losing its prac- 





tind a cordial welcome with all Scotsmen, as wells whic 
with those who have found a temporary home amon writ 
i r 

the beautiful, the grand, and the venerable scenes # deni 
' ; afre 
tastefully delineated. unde 
Every Man his own Butler, both 

ont 


"Mr Cyrus Redding, the author of “ A History af “be 


and 
pon. 


Description of Modern Wines”—a work of considerab? J 
reputation—has been induced to “ get up a word of adv 





tical character. The laws of colouring are illustrated | 
by coloured plates. The entire work seems the result of | 
It will 
afford many useful hints to those who are fitting up and | 
decorating their dwellings, while it forms a code of sys- 


patient study and long-continued observation. 


——— 


tematic knowledge to young designers and practical 
decorators. 
Mudie’s Mental Philosophy. 
This volume is intended as an elementary treatise, or a 
first book in teaching the means and objects of the study of 
the mind. The arrangement is clear, and the illustra. 





It will form a good introduc. | 
while to 
those young students who do not pursue the science of 


tions are often felicitous, 
tion to the study of “ Brown’s Philosophy ; 


od 


metaphysics deeply, it may, in some sort, supply the place 

of “Brown's Lectures.” 

The Entomologist’s Text-book. 
wood, F.L.S. 


By J. O. West- 


In this volume, the leading entomological articles, 
written by the author for the ‘* British Cyclopedia of 
Natural History,” are coilected, and form a general out- 
line of the science, or Klements of Entomology. New 
plates of insects have been added to those which originally 
illustrated the different articles in the * Cyclopedia,” 





of the subject possessed by the author has made him) 


The previous knowledg | byt 
trat 


; ged 
> and 


3 
@ 
4 
: : 
upon wine,” giving honest counsel to everybody ¥# i the 
buys wihe and who drinks it, 3 
% 
4 


full man, and he has put a great deal into narrow spa, 








and produced, at the same time, a cleverly-written # PF 7 adr 
entertaining book, at about the price of a single bottleé and 
| sherry, and well worth more money to all wine consa® han 
ers who require a guide, and have the sagacity to follow! § 3 pe 
well-informed and sound one, Se and 
—— i ft 

PAMPHLETS, oe han 

The “ Letter to the Queen, by a Friend of the Fe (fee 
ple.’ has formed a text for a set of trumpery or catch 4 ne 
penny pamphlets, the object of one of them being to apol® 4 on 
gize for her Majesty's Whig Ministers ; of the other’ B7 sis 


The apoleg’ Fi wt 


sell, They demand no particular notice. 


goes over the beaten ground of what the Whigs, in the thi 
oS teat ate 
new Poor-Law, their Irish Poor-Law, the Abolities € al 


Slavery, the Municipal Bill, &c., &e, &c, have dee ms jus 
and the unimagined and unnamed blessings they a FE in 


yet confer upon the country, if it will only maint an 
them in place. pr 

Mr Lister, the author of the Lire or CLa be 
DON, has published a refutation of the gross miss tn 
ments and bold averments of The Quarterly Review, * th 
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3 late captious, shallow, and ill-informed review of his 


ork. 
We are glad to see that Colonel Thompson has sent 


broad, at this time, a large sixpenny-worth of his acute 
xposure of Corn-Law Fallacies. 
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°° We have received a number of London publica. 


tions, some of them important, so late in the month as 
to render it impossible to give any adequate account of 
them in the present number, 








POLITICAL 


Tue sitting of Parliament is at hand, but no indica. 
on bas been given of the policy of Ministers, That the 
‘glee Jar niente, the do-as-little-as-possible system, will 
we persevered iD, if possible, there can be no doubt. But 

the romour is, that the Ministers will be forced into a 





4 decided course of cor duet, at the very opening of the 
Psossion, by the 200 Members of the Commons who voted 


4 for the Ballot. 


If a Government opposition be again 


D ade to the Ballot, it is understood that these Radical 


pi. 
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ease one Nee, Tr) ae 


2\.P.’s will no longer * support the present Ministry,” 
> as the phrase is; by which is meant, keep them in power, 


at the expense of the principles which these M.P.'s pro- 
fesstomaintain, The Ministers are said to have resolved 
to oppose Reform, it the Reformers twi// force them to 
decide, and to lean on the Tories for support, Nodoubt 


“% the Tories will support them, until Tory support, ne Jess 


* 
“a 
BS. 


than the opposition of the Reformers, shall have utterly 
ruined them with the country; and then their Tory sup- 
porters will quietly ‘* walk into them,” as the Yankees 
say. The alarm caused by the violent proceedings of the 
Chartists or Universal-Suffrage men in the manufactur- 
ing districts, has subsided, and even with the Tories in 
power there is not now materiel wherewithal to get up a 
green-bag committee. ‘The fire and fury of the physical 
force men have expended themselves very innocently; the 
propositions of the supporters of it at the later meetings 
having dwindled down to the mere assertion of the right 
of the people to keep arms, and to use them if illegally at- 
tacked—-propositions which nobody ever disputed, ‘and 
which are laid down much more emphatically by the Tory 
writers of the last century than by the Ulira-Radicals of 
our own day, So far were our ancestors from being 
atraid of the people being armed, that they enjoined it 
under the most severe penalties; and the Statute- Books 
both of England and Scotland are filled with regulations 
on this head. The very tenure by which the citizens of 
burghs held the right to their tenements, was watching 
and warding, or the military defence of the burgh. Wea- 
pon-schawings, or reviews of the arms and armour of 
the population within their jurisdiction, were held yearly 
by the sherifis of counties, and by the provost and magis- 
trates of burghs. ‘he arms of each particular class were 
ednlously regulated, according to its presumed wealth ; 
and we find it enacted, that “no manner of weapons be 
admitted to Weapon-schawings but spears, pikes, stark 
and lang, of six elnes in length, Leith axes, halberds, 
hand-bows and arrows, cross-bows, culverings, and two- 
handed swords,” The claim of right in 1689 expressly 
ts forth “ the disarming of Protestants” as a grievance ; 
and one of the first statutes passed under the Revolution 
fettement, was one declaring the right of the people to 
rhe arme lor their detence suitable to their condition and 
degree ; Which, as the Tory Blackstone remarks, “ is ine 
Geed a public allowance, under due restrictions, of the 
natural right of resistance and self-preservation, when the 
eI ea society and laws are found insufficient to re- 
ie violence of oppression.” ‘The same writer else. 
re siege, in talking of the liberties of Englishmen, 
my vindicate their rights when actually violated or 
‘ d, the subjects of England are entitled, in the first 

ati tothe regular administration and free course of 
ete Bins courts of law; next, to the right of petition. 
—_ “wt " — Parliament for redress of grievances ; 
moar aie ie right of having and using arms for self- 
ale : poeta igo And all these rights and li- 
be well to hese nese ae ; ret spent gigas 
main ancestors contrived to rule 
rmed in the way we have described, and what it is 


that 
n eccasions so much dread when a few of the popula- 
40 LXULL VOL. V1. 
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. unanimously in the proceedings, 





tion, in one or two counties, procure, like their richer 
neighbours, for their self-defence or amusement, a few 
pikes or pistols, acting up, in this respect, to the practice, 
as well as precepts, of our ancestors, One thing is oeb- 
vious, that, as in those times there was no standing army 
in time of peace, the measures of the Government must 
have been more in accordance with the feelings of the 
people than at the present day ; and, in truth, the sys- 
tem of taxation of articles of food, and of interference 
with the industry of the people, by prohibitions and re- 
strictions on imports and exports, had hardly begun. We 
have little doubt that, when the burden of taxation is 
placed where it oughte-where we hope it will soon be— 
on property and not on labour, and especially on the 
rents of land—a species of revenue derived, not from in- 
dustry, but from the mere increase of population—the 
fears entertained by the higher for the lower classes of so- 
ciety will quickly disappear. Besides, it is well to con- 
sider, when we hear so much of foreign invasion, and 
when defences are erecting on our coasts to protect the 
country, whether it is good policy to discourage the use 
of defensive arms. 


SCOTLAND. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS on the subject of the Corn.Laws 
have been held in Glasgow, Dundee, and Edinburgh ; and 
we are happy to find that at all these meetings not 
only has the ‘* total and immediate repeal” been advo- 
cated, but also the removal of all protective duties on 
manufactures and articles of subsistence. ‘The Ikdin- 
burgh meeting was the largest that has been held for 
many years; and the only interruption to the proceed- 
ings that arose was from those who, being disagreeably 
crowded, and unable to hear the speakers, wished an ad- 
journment into the open air; but, on putting the motion 
to the meeting, it was negatived by ten to one. The 
Lord Provost was in the chair, and the Liberal party of 
all shades—Whigs, Radicals, and Ultra-Radicals—joined 
There appeared to be 
some apprehension at first among the working men who 
were present that it was meant to substitute a fixed 
duty for the existing law ; but when it was found that 
the resolutions clearly and explicitly asserted the prin- 
ciples of free trade in their fullest extent, as regards 
manufactures as well as agriculture, and prayed for the 
establishment of these principles, universal satisfaction 
was expressed, 

FikE INSURANCE IN EDINBURGH 
Towns.—It has often occurred to us, as a remark- 
able circumstance, that the owners of such property 
as the New Town of Edinburgh, and of the merchan- 
dise and furniture contained in it, should have been 
se long content to pay the same rate of insurance ae 
persons who have property situated in the worst part 
of the Old Town, It is plain that the risk of fire im 
the case of the latter is much greater than in that of 
the former; for, to say nothing of the dissipated and 
profligate habits of the inhabitants of the closes, Xc. of the 
Old Town, the number of firesconstantly to be found in the 
houses there, where feach apartment, in numerous in- 
stances, is inhabited by a separate family, greatly increases 
the danger of fire. It is well known, besides, that at 
least some of the fires which have taken place in the Old 
Town, arose from the profligate character of the inhabis- 
ants of the houses consumed. One of the great fires, 
which took place in November 1024, was distinctly 
traced to the throwing of a glass of spirits, by a man in # 
state of intoxication, into the fire of a whisky cellaz; and 
another, that iu the Parliament Square, was ascertained 
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to have broken out in a garret brothel. 


number of years, there has not been a fire of a serious | 
| buildings, stock, &c., from duty, while the duty is aj) 


nature in the west part of the New Town, and there 
never were any of the extent of those which have so often 
taken place in the Old Town. Whena fire breaks ont 
among crowded buildings, it is exceedingly difficuit to 
extinguish it, fiom its being impossible to get access tor 
fire engines, and from the great quantity of combustible 
matter in the form of wWainscotting, &c., with which the 
old houses abound. The charge payable for ordinary 
risks at present—Is. 6d. per cent.—certainly seems, at 
first sight, very moderate ; 
tual insurance has been tried, all loss and expenses have 
been paid ior a much smaller sum, In the Canton ef 
Neulchatel,in Switzerland,a Mutual [Insurance Society has 
long existed; and it is found that about 8d. per cent., per 
annum, ¢ Much less would, we are con. 
vinced, cover the loss in the new part of kdinburgh; for, 
in the Canton of Neuchatel, the greater proportion of 
the houses is covered with shingles of wood, and, from 
timberin the Jura Moun- 

tains, in the construction of 
houses of all kinds than withus. In the Canton of Zu- 
rich, thete ia a general system of compulsory insurance. 
‘he Canton is the general insurer, and levies a tax on 
all the buildings in the Canton, We have often thought 
that, as Government cannot want, or at least will not 
take olf, ihe heavy tax of 3s. per cent, on fire insurance, 
they ought to take the matter into their own hand ; raise 
4m ibsurance tax, and render the insurance of all build. 
ings and turniture compulsory, and pay the losses which 
occur. It is, perhaps, the only tax which was ever in- 
vented that would be willingly paid; for it would be the 
only one for which every one would see he had some 
equivalent. The present set of surveyors and collectors 
Of the assessed taxes would be able. with a little assist- 
ance, to Inanage the insurance tax; and hence, all the 
money expended at present in salaries, office rents, and 


vers all losses, 


the abundance and cheapness of 


much more wo d is used 


otier expenses, by the insurance offices, would accrue to 
‘This must a very large sum 
In einburgh alone there are trom twenty 


Govetnment, imount to 


anuuail 


five to Cluity offices and avents for insurance against fire. 
We presume the proprietors of the stock of insurance 
companies Would not serously object to Government 


aporopiuating this branch of for itis 


lity said, that the present rate of Is. Gd. for common 


business to itself ; 
genera 
bisks, is by ho means an adequate remuneration fol the 
risk. 

but to revert to the scheme of mutual insurance, All 
that would be necessary would be for the owner of each 
property, aa particular street or district, to pay a cer- 
tain per centage 


wou pro 


on the value of his property; and it 
ably be advisable, that no one should be 
aiiowed to insure more than three-fourths of its value: 
for it is @ very rare circumstance, indeed, that property 
is utterly destroyed ; and such a regulation would bea 
fraud. We doubt that, in the 
Course of a tew years, 80 Tite h InNOney would be collec ted, 
that no farther payments would be required, or, at least, 
that they would be reduced toa mere trifle ; and whenever 
this toon 


chec A 


wgainst have no 


place, noetonly the premium but the duty to 
would be hencetorth saved. Provision 


should also bemade for keeping up engines and firemen, 


Government 


and the ethcency of the protection would be greatiy ine 
creased by having the engine and firemen constantly at 
hand ; for the station of the one and residences of the 
other, wou'd be within the district. The property in- 
sured in Great Britain is very great; for the duty paid 
being about £900 000 per annum, shews that props rty 
to the value of six hundied millions is covered 5 yet it is 
doubtiul if there is not at least as much more unprotected 
Qt present, and great misery often arises in consequence. 
Any plon by which fire insurance could be extended, 
is worthy Notwithstanding the nu. 
merous Scotch offices, a great part of the business in Scot- 
land appears to be done by agents of English offices: 
tor while the English offices pay £750,000 of duty, the 
Scotch pay only £50,000, one-fifteenth part; whereas the | 
usual proportion of taxation of Scotland to England is | 


ot consideration, 


For a great | close this subject without adverting to the unfaiy. 


but where the system of mu- 
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vantage given to the landed interest, by exempting i 


eR AS fo 


| to remain at a rate equal to double the premium o. 

property of every other class of the community, i 
thing but a parliament of landlords, having thei 
blinded to every interest but their own, could havey. 
guilty of so gross an act of injustice. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

PRODUCTIVENESs OF Low DUTIES.—The migi, 
and hardship occasioned to the people of this country, 
high duties are incalculable, 
posed either with the view of raising revenue or of > 
tecting the interest of some particular trade or clay , 
the expense of the whole community, 
first object is concerned, bigh duties have signally fai 
Our jing 
| only permit us, at present, to advert to one—¢od, 
| Previously to 1732, the duty on coffee was 2s, per pou 
in that year, it was reduced to Is, Gi., and the é» 
thence arising averaged, for several years, £10,000, 
year, The high duty, however, encouraged smuggline. 


These high duties are 


In as far ag y 


as the history of many commodities shews, 


Bs, 
Bee 


declined to £2869, In 1784, the duty was reduced y 
Gd., and the revenue immediately ruse to £7200—shes. 
ing an increase in the consumption of legaliy-impona 
coffee of eizhttold. In 1807, the duty was Is. 8d., we 
revenue £160,000; in 1808, the duty was reduced to ji, 





| and the very next year the revenue rose to £240,856, « 


50 per cent. and upwards of eight millions of pow 
Weight of coffee were consumed in 1809 more than a 
1807, In 1819, the duty was again raised to 1s.—te 
consumption instantly declined two millions of pound 
below what it had been in 1817, and the revenue wa 
under £400,000, In 1824, the duty was again reduce 
to Gd,—the consumption increased by three millions « 
pounds weight; and, in 1831, the consumption wai 
three times what it was in 1819, and the revenue £583, 
—being 50 per cent. higher with the duty at Gad, thas 
With the duty at Is, In 1836, the duty on baw 
india coffee was also reduced to 6d.3 and the tow 
consumption last year exceeded 26 millions of poupe 
weizht, yielding a revenue of £650,000—the consumpie 
being now twenty-four-told, and the revenue fourfolé, 
What they were in 1§07, under the Ls. 8d. duty, and te 
population during that peried not having increased fy 
percent. This places the injurious effects of high duue 
on the revenue in a striking point of view. But it may 
be said that the increased consumption of cotiee mas 
have led to a diminished consumption of tea 5 and tus, 
that the gain of revenue on the one was balanced by tt 
luss on the other. This, however, is by no means We 
case 3 for, while the quantity of tea consumed in 1 
little exceeded nineteen millions of pounds weight, 
Lbs it closely approached $2 millions of pounds; ; 
the reveuue from it rose, im the interval, nearly half 8 
million, There can be no doubt, however, that Ut 
duty on coffee is still much too high, and that #4 
adulterated with roasted rye, chicory, and other ATticith, 
to an immense excent, The profit on such adulteratios 
is Very great. It is onlycoffee of a very ordinary quality 
which can be purchased for ]s. Gd. a lb. ; while chicory; 
atter paying aduty of Gd. per 1b,, is sold tor Bd., and 
roasted rye cannot cost 2d. per lb. There is every reasoa 
to believe, therefore, that the reduction ot the duty, Wh 
at present is equal to from 50 to 100 per cent., acco 
tu the quality of the value, would not diminisa 
revenue; as it would unquestionably tend not only @ 
increase the nunsler of consumers of coffee, but 
the quantity made use of by those who drink it at presente 
Bab LPrECTS OF DiscRIMINATING DUTJES.— 
o' her object ot hi th duties is to protect some paruc 
class, foreach class must bave its protection as fat a 
possible, leaving it to Providence to protect all those whe 
do not be long to some favoured trade or pursuit. Hene, 
foreign food 1s prohibited for the benefit of the landlords; 
foreicu sugar, cotiee, and rum, are loaded with heav! 
lutes, to favour the West India interest ; foreign lea 


ig frum au eighth wa tenth part It is impossible to , boots and shoes, to protect our tanners and boot 


and the consequence was, that the revenue, in 1783, a 
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Mr W} 


“*5tri butors 


shoemaker ; foreign cottons, woollens, &c., to benefit 
our manufacturers , foreign timber, to enable the Cana- 
dians to assert their independence ; and so on through the 
a ole Tariff, the duties varying from 20 to 60 per cent. 
It appears to be quite forgotten that one-fourth of the 
fimilies in Britain are employed neither in agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, nor handicrafts, andthus are excluded 
from protection. We are glad to observe that the Man- 
ester manufacturers have expressed their willingness to 
nsent toa repeal of these protecting duties; for it is 
nnreasonable to ask the landlords to admit foreigners 
‘rely to compete with ¢heir manufacture, while other 
manufacturers insist on a duty averaging at least 25 per 
cent. on the Value, Had the importation of grain been 
regul ted in the same manner a3 that of manutactures, 
instead of importing foreign wheat at present at Is. 4 
guarter of duty, we must have paid 20s., and the 
duty on al! other kinds of grain, except oats, would 
have been higher than at this moment. The landlords 
ire quite aware of this, and if the present Corn Law be 
repealed, they will attempt to get an ad valurem duty 
eybstituted for the present fluctuating system; and if 
this be accomplished, it will be found that there will 
be anvthing but advantage from a change. But not 


4 


only are the people of this country loaded with heavy | 
the best wheat, at the date of the last accounts, was sell- 


duties for the purpose of protecting favoured classes at 
home, but they are also made to pay tor the purpose of 
protecting class interests in our Colonies. Hence the 
heavy duty laid on foreign timber, the discriminating 
duties on sugar, coffee, rum, and other articles, St Do- 
mingo coffee can be purchased in bond at from 41s. to 
$5. per cwt.; but its consumption is prohibited by a 
duty of Is. 3d. a pound, or 140s, per cwt.—a tax of $50 
per cent., and this at a time when the British possessions 
do not produce enough of coffee for our own consumption, 
We annually import upwards of fifteen millions of pounds 
weight of foreign coffee, but all of it is again exported 
owing to the heavy duty. The amount of the tax paid 
by the people of this country to support the West Indies 
monopoly, on the single article of coffee, may be judged 
of from a fact stated in a petition from Liverpool—-viz., 
that cofiee of a quality equal to what we pay £5 per 
wt, for, could be imported trom Hayti and sold for 44s., 
making a difference to the consumer of 6d. per pound, 
his single article a tax of £650,000 a-year 
istaised for the protection of the West India interest, or 


fo that Irom t 


precase;y the same sum as our own revenue derives from 
that article. A much Jarger tax is raised by the West 
India monopolists on sugar, for as the consumption ex. 
cercs four milions of ewts., and the difference of the duty 


detween British 
t 


plantation and foreign sugar is 393s. a 
Sy if We assume the cost is raised in Britain 10s. a 
“wl, we have two millions more exacted from sugar. 
We say nothing at present of other articles: but it appears 
fous tat, with the view of introducing a system of free 


( 


trade—ani object which is justly considered of the utmost 
Mportance by the most intelligent men of all classes—a 
*eginning should be made by abolishing all discriminat- 
‘83 Gules on articles imported, for however much our 
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ment to bring grain from the Mediterranean, 


_ cates to decry manufactures and laud agriculture. 
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_ colonies may be injured by such an abolition, the mother 


country is sure to gain in a much greater degree. 





AGRICULTURE, 

The corn markets have of late shewn a tendency to 
fall, the prices of grain having risen so high that specula. 
tors are afraid to purchase, ‘The average for tie week 
ending 18th January was: wheat, 82s. 8d.; barley, 40a, 


| 4d.; oats, 26s. 8d.—the highest prices since 1818. The 
_ best wheat in the Edinburgh market, on the ]6th Ja- 


nuary, brought 90z,, but the average was only 75s. 6d. ; 
and at Haddington, the same week, 76s. 3d. ; from which 
we infer that the Scotch wheat is this year very inte. 
rior to the English in quality. The efforts making for 
a total and immediate repeal of the Corn-Laws, do not 
appear to have deterred the farmer from proceeding with 
improvementsof the most expensive nature; forthe making 
of drains is now going on to so great an extent in our 
southern counties, that labourers are in great demand, 
and wages have risen. A great breadth of wheat has 
been sown, and is looking well, The last crop has not 
turned out so well as was anticipated; and although 
foreign wheat is coming in from many quarters, we do 


not think there is any probability of any considerable 


fall of prices till the new crop is reaped. At Leghorn, 
ing at 663.3 aud, allowing for freight, insurance, commis. 
sion, and profit, it could not be sold in London under 
84s. ; so that, even high as prices are, there is little induce- 
It is now 
asserted that in the Baltic ports there is a larger supply 
of grain than was generally believed a month or two ago ; 
but considering how little inducement there has been of 
late years to grow grain for exportation, it is not likely 
that any great supply is likely to be got from that 
quarter. 

Absurd attempts are making by the Corn-Law advo. 
But, 
of any class, agricultural labourers are the worst paid. 
Masons and joiners earn from 18s to 24s, a-week, and 
many other tradesmen much higher wages; but an agri- 
cultural labourer can seldom if ever earn 10s. a-week, 
the whole year round, Suppose such a labourer has a wife 
and three children, were they to consume wheat bread, 
as most of them have done of late years, it Would absorb 
at least 7s. of his earnings; the weekly rent of his house 
will take another shilling ; so that he will only have 34d. 
a day tor clothing, fuel, and all other articles of food, ex. 
cept bread. Whether this be an enviable state of things, 
we leave our readers to judge. As the number of per- 
sons employed in agriculture is often exaggerated, we 
may votice, that it is considerably under one-third of the 
population; for it appears, from the census of 1831, 
that out of 3,414,175 tamilies in Great Britain, 961,134 
were employed in agriculture ; and the proportion must 
be much !ess at present, for, while the population gener. 
ally had, in the preceding ten years, increased 34 percent, 
the agriculturists had added only 7) per cent, to their 
num bers. 
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WE have received a letter from Mr Wheeler, Manager 


& the & ; . 
* South Australian Company, dated 9th January, 


Mplaining 


ip »thatin Tuit's Magazine for December we 
“4d hotuced certain queries, addressed to him by a writer 
 H. Bein the Times newspaper of 10th 
but had taken no notice of his reply, which ap- 
‘at journal on the 13th November. The reason 
we had not time, although we had considered 
. teler's unsupported assertion or denial—Juor it is 
in Pane ebiti: publication, The Times of the 

_-@ not have reached Scotland till the 1th, Our 
and correspondents cannot be always on the 


Nove mber, 
peared in th 


4 Ppiain $ 


Fach for 


‘tatements in London journals ; and the maga- | 





zine for December was despatched to London on the 
morning of the 22d, having been, in the interval from 
the arrival of the Times newspaper, printed, stitched, 
packed, &c, Why did Mr Wheeler not complain earlier? 
and in the January number we should have with plea- 
sure stated, what we do now—that he has never heard 
one word of “ the rotten-horn,” a cattle distemper about 
which T, H. B, inquires; nor yet that emigrants, who 
had carried out a capital of £2000 or £3000 to Adelaide, 
were reduced to work as labourers. Wedid not reprint 
T. H, B.’s letter—we merely alluded to his queries; as 
we now do to Mr Wheeler's reply, or denial of the facts 
inquired about. 
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Mr Wheeler has also favoured us with a long communi- 
cation in reply to our remarks upon Mr Gouger’s book 
on South Australia, which, properly, should be addressed 
to that gentleman rather than to us. He is the Secretary 
for the colony. All his hopes and interests are bound up 
with it. He has made statements, which we have cited, 
and which the Manager of the Company denies, It is Mr 
Gouger, and not we, who states, at (page 82,) that “the 
Company's whaling business has proved unfortunate.” 
It is Mr Gouger, among others, who alludes to the 
plague of insects; to the excessive heat of the climate, 
to the degraded state of morals, and to the idea of mak- 
ing the first settlement on Kangaroo Island, (page 18,) 
and to the Company possessing one-seventh of all the 
lands disposed of, and one-sixth of the town lots, (Gouger, 
page 61.) Mr Manager Wheeler should reply to Mr 
Secretary Gouger, and not to us: and yet no one will 
believe that Mr Gouger had any intention of depreciating 
the Colony or the Company. 

As to this new disease of the ‘“ rotten-horn,”’ we can 
say Lothing, Cattle and flocks are liable to diseases every- 
where, until knowledge and experience come to their 
protection, An epidemic may exist, or may not; and it 
would be unreasonable to doubt that cattle and sheep 
will thrive well in South Australia; but, as to small 
capitalists being reduced to the condition of labourers, we 
can leas doubt of that, nor yet that it may have been 
owing to their over-rash folly, and too implicit belief in the 
delusions propagated by interested speculators, It is not, 
therefore, at * the rotten-horn,”’ but at the fouting-horn, 
we take alarm, if Mr Wheeler understands the nature of 
that prevalent affection among some of the Company's and 
the Commissioners’ agents, and those speculators Who are 
profiting by the loss of the emigrants, 

We Lave no desire to say anything harsh or offensive 
to those gentlemen employed by the Company, whose situa- 
tions are at present likely to be uncomfortable enough ; 
but, judging between them and the public, we must take 
leave to consider them exactly on the footing of other 
agents, acting for other great trading companies; and, 
morevvel, as agents for What at present looks to be an 
unprofitable or backgoing concern. The South Australian 
Company, in the eye of common sense, is to be viewed pre-e 
cisely in the same light as any other company trafhicking 
for profit. They take ten per cent. interest as colonial 
bankers; and, no doubt, make as much profit as they can 
in all the other departments in which they are engaged. 
But if the 
pany and the Commissioners set up as philanthropists as 


This is quite right, when fairly done. Com- 
well as traders, we are entided to be suspicious—as we 
have ever observed that where Philanthropy and ‘Traffic 
set up a joint-stock concern, poor Philanthropy, sooner 
Mr Wheeler 
has favoured us with extracts of letters from Mr Stephen 
Hack, Mr Orr, Ac. &c., Which have done duty so fre- 


or later, issure to be driven to. the wail. 


quently now, that, although we did believe them impar- 
tial, candid, disinterested statements, we should decline 
reprinting them, as Scottish readers may find them in the 
pamphlet entitled, TheGreat Southland,” which has been 
the means of propagating great and mischievous delusion 
in Scotland about this new colony---delusion which we 
have conceived it to be our bounden duty to try to dispel. 


Mr Wheeler, we are bound to mention, sets us right as 





| 
| 
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to the authorship of that pamphlet. It is not Written by 
the local agent of the Commissioners, as we conj 

but by a gentleman of Leith, who was in all probability 
the dupe of his own sanguine credulity, as Mr Whee 
states that he emigrated to “ The Land of Promise” 
September last, with his family; and, if he have 
enough, the colony may do very well for him. We trey 
that when he has been as long in the colony as Mr Jamaq 
he will afford mechanics and small capitalists something 
like an antidote to his previous fallacious statements, 

Mr Wheeler will the more readily excuse us for ng 
publishing his hackneyed facts and irrelevant remarig 
when we inform him, that we have also declined cog, 
munications of a character similar to his, from the frieng 
of rival colonies, The great Company for which he ba 
the honour to act, and the powerful Commissioners, cap, 
not suffer trom the want of a fitting medium in the prem, 
Volumes have been already published by the friends 
agents, puffers, and speculators interested in deluding o 
keeping up the excitement about the new colony. They 
had one newspaper—the South Australian Gazety, 
which has been persecuted for telling a little truth; they 
have now another—the South Australian Record, |p 
The Spectator wewspaper the colony has ever hada 
thorough-going and most zealous advocate; and we beliere 
other London and provincial journals have been equally 
well disposed to the Commissioners and the Company; ® 
that the manager, Mr Wheeler, need never lack a wide 
medium, though we reserve the few pages we have t 
spare for What we consider a far more pressing and sacred 
duty—that of Warning our countrymen who are med- 
tating emigration, entreating them to reflect on what 
they are about, when, in choosing a colony, they takes 
step Which cannot be recalled, and which may precipitate 
their families into severe hardship, if not complete rain. 

Later accounts from the colony than Mr Wheeler could 
have received when he wrote us on the 9th January, have 
appeared in the city article of The Times of the Ith; 
and since the matter has been stirred, we shall copy thew, 
omitting what is given from Sydney papers, as probably 
exaggerated, as it is in reply to other manifest exagget 
tions, in the South Australian decord, 

Papers from South Australia have come te hand to the 
Yd oot July. The installation of Mr George Mile 
Stephen, as acting governor of the colony, on the departure 
of Governor Hindmarsh, took place on the 14th. In the 
course of his speech, he took occasion to observe, thst 
“there are no tunds whatever in the Treasury, and, that 
the quarter’s salaries due to the whole of the public 
vants on the 2Uth of June last are at this day upped 
W e have, theretore, to fear that the tempting remunen 
tion held out for the exercise of ability in private u 
t tkings im this province, added to the distress which they 
are beginning to experience from the want of money, 
induce many indispensable puble officers to leave the 
vice of the Government.’ Ele coiuplained also that the 
marines had been taken away in Her Majesty's ship 4 
gator, by which the eolony, numbering already 4,000 
people, was lett tu the protection of 18 policemen, late: 
embodied, whilst there were then 21 prisoners ¢ 
‘in the weather-boarded building used as a gaol,” and 
perhaps double that number of runaway convicts iD ue 
neighbourhood of the town.”’ There were even no ft 
for the maintenance of the force actually on foot, A 
lic mecting had been called to consider of the unprotected 
state of the colony, and the want of means for the PF 
sent and future provision of a police force. An interes 
iz account is given in these papers of Mr Eyre’s set 
JUUrCy overland from S) duey to Adelaide. 
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—— 


From the Srkam-PRESs of Perax Brown, Prater, 1°, St James’ Square. 
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